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LIFE AND DEATH OF KING RICHARD HI. 

THIS tragedy, though it is called the Life and Death of 
this Prince, comprises, at most, but the last eight years of his 
time ; for it opens with George Duke of Clarence being clapped 
up in the Tower, which happened in the beginning of the year 
1477 1 andclosea with the death of Richard at Bosworth field, 
which battle was fought on the 22d of August, in the year 1485. 

Theobald, 

It appears that several dl'amas on the present subject had been 
written before Shakspeare attempted it. See the notes at the con- 
clusion of this plav, which was first entered at Stationer's Hall 
by Andrew Wisej Oct. 20, 1597, under the title of The Tra- 
gedie of King Michard the Third, vjith the Death of the Duke of 
Clarence. Before this, viz. Au^. 15th, 1586, was entered, A tra- 
gical Report of King Richard the Thirds a Ballad. It may be ne- 
cessary to remark that the words, 9ongy ballad, book, enterlude and 
play, were often synonymously used. Stetvena. 

This play was written, I imagine, in the snme year in which 
it was first printed,— 1597. The Legend of King Richard III, by 
Francis Seagtrs, was printed in the fint edition of The Mirrour 
for Magiitratee, 1559, and in that of 1575, and 1587, but Shak- 
fpeare does not appear to be indebted to it. In a subsecjuent 
edition of Uiat book printed in 1610, the old legend was omitted* 
and a new one inserted, by Richard Nichols, who has very freely 
copied the play before us. In 1597, when this tragedy was pub- 
lished, Nichols, as Mr. Warton has observed, was but thirteen 
years old. Hist, of Pbetry, Vol. Ill, p. 267. 

The real length of time in this piece is fourteen years ; (not 
eight years, as Mr- Theobald supposed;) for the second scene 
commences with the funeral of King Henry VI, who, according 
to the received account, was murdered on the 21st of May, 1471. 
The imprisonment of Clarence, which is represented previously 
in the first scene, did not in fact take place till 1477-8. 

It has been since observed to me by Mr. Elderton, (who is of 
opinion that Richard was charged witJi this murder by the Lan- 
castrian historians without any foundation) that ** it appears on 
the face of the publick accounts allowed in the exchequer for the 
maintenance of King Henry and his numerous attendants in the 
Tower, that he lived to the 12th of June, which was twenty-two 
days af^er the time assigned for his pretended assassination; was 
exposed to the publick view in S^t. Paul's for some days, and in- 
. terred at Chertsey with much solemnity, and at no inconsiderable 
expence." Malone. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Ming Edward the fourth. 

Edward, firince of Wales, aftertoarda n 

king Edward V, > 9on9 to the king, 

Richard, duke of York. 3 

George, duke of Clarence, *> 
Richard, duke of Olo^Xtr^ after- ^brothers to the king. 

Hoards king Richard III, J 

A young son of Clarence. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, aferwards king Henry VH. , 
Cardinal Bourchier, archbishofi of Canterbury. 
Thomas Rotheram, archbiahofi of York. John Morton^ 

biahofi of Ely. 
Duke of Buckingham. 
Duke of Norfolk : earl of Surrey, his son. 
Earl Rivers, brother to king Edward's queen : 
Marquis of Dorset, and lord Grey, her ^ons. 
Earl qf Oxford. Lord Hastings. Lord Stanley. Lord 

Lovel. 
Sir Thomas Vaughan. Sir Richard RatclifT. 
Sir William Catesby. Sir James Tyrrel. 
Sir James Blount. Sir Walter Herbert. 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, lieutenant qf the Toiirer. 
Christopher Urswick, a firiest. Another firiest. 
Lord mayor qf London. Sheriff q/* Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth, queen of king Edward IV. 
Margaret, widow of king Henry VI. 
Duchess of York, mother to king Edward IV. Clarence^ 

and Gloster. 
Lady Anne, widow qf Edward firince qf Wales, son to 

king Henry VI; afterwards married to the duke qf 

Gloster. 
A young daughter of Clarence. 

Lords^ and other attendants ; two gentlemen^ a fiursuivanty 
scrivener^ citizens^ murderers^ messengers^ ghostsj sol-- 
diersy i^c. 

SCENE, England. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 
or 

KING RICHARD III. 



ACT I SCENE I. 

London. A Street, 

Enter Gloster* 

G/o. Now is the winter of our discontent^ 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York;* 
And all the clouds, that lowr'd upon our house. 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 



1 —.^Af winter^ our (/Mcofifmf— ] Thus, in Sidnejr^s AMtro- 
phel and Stella: 

« Gone in the toinfer of my miseiie.*' Steevciu. 
% — i— thi* MUH of Yorkf] Alludine to the cognizance of Edwtrd 
IV, which wa« a tun, in memory of the three iutu, which are said 
to have appeared at the battle which he gained over the Lancas- 
trians at Mortimer's Cross. ^ 
So, in Drayton's Miserie* of ^een Margaret : 

** Three tun* were seen that instant to appear, * 

** Which soon ag^in shut themselves up in one; 
" Ready to buckle as the armies were, 
** Which Uiis brave duke took to himself alone :" &c. 
Again, in the 22d Song of the Polyolbion: 

** And thankful to high heaven which of his cause had car^- 

'' Three eum for his device still in his ensign bare." 

Such phoenomena, if we may believe tradition, were formerly 

not uncommon. In the Wrighte's Play in the Chester Collection^ 

MS. Harl. 1013, the same circumstance is introduced as attend* 

ing on a more solemn event : 

*< That day was scene veramente 
« Three eonnet in th^ firmament, 
•• And wonderly together went 
" And torned into one." Steepens. 
See Vol. X, p- 315, n. 8. Malone. 
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10 KING RICHARD III. 

Our bruised arms^ hung up for monuments ; 
Our stern alapums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag'd war hath smooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now,— instead of mounting barbed steeds,* 

3 Nov) are our brawt hound v)Hh victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms t5*c.] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
" Made glorious hy his manly chivailry, 
" With bruited arm* and vtreaths of victory'- Malone. 
4 Our item alarums changed to merry meetings. 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim,-'oisag'dviar hath smoothed his vsrinkled front s 
And novjf^-instead cfmjounttng barbed steeds, £5*c. J So, in The 
tragical Life and Death of King Richard tJie Third, which is one of 
the metrical monologues in a collection entitled. The Mirrour of 
Magistrates, The first edition of it appeared in 1559, but the lines 
quoted on the present as well as future occasions throughout this 
play, are not found in any copy before that of 1610, so that the 
author was more probably indebted to Shakspeare, than Shak- 
«peare to him : 

«( —the battles fought in fiekl before^ 
** Were turn*d to meetings of sweet amitie ; 

«* The war-god's thund'ring cannons' dreadful rore, 
*< And rattling drum-sounds' warlike harmonie, 
** To sweet-tun'd noise of pleasing minstrelsie. 

** God Mi^8 laid by his launce, and took his lute, 
«« And tum'd his rugged frownes to smiling lookes ( 

** Instead of crimson fields, warre's fatal fruit, 
*< He bath'd his lirabes in Cypris warblii^.brookes« 
*' And set his thoughts upon her wanton lookes." Steevens. 
Shakspeare seems to have had the following passage from Lyly's 
Alexander and Camfiaspe, 1584, before him, when he wrote these 
lines : *• Is the warlike sound of drum and trump tnrn'd to the 
soft noise of lyre and lute? The neighing of barbed steeds, whose 
loudness filled the air with terror, and whose bi'eaths dimned 
the sun with smoak, converted to delicate tunes and amorous 
glances ?"&c. Reed, 

—flfc/y^A^M/ measures.] A measure was, strictly speaking, « 
court dance of a stately turn, though the word is sometimes em- 
ployed to express dances in general. 
So, in RoTtuo and Juliet .• 

** We *ll measure them a 'tneasure, and be gone.** 
See Vol. IV, p. lir, n. 8. Steevens. 

barbed steeds,] i.e. steeds caparisoned in a warlike man- 
ner. I. Haywarde, in his Life and Raigne of King Henry IV, 1599, 
says, — •* The Duke of Hereford came to the barriers, mounted upon 
a 'white courser, barbed viith blevt and green velvet,'* &c. 

Barbed, however, may be no more than a corruption of barded, 
Equus bardatus, in tlie Latin of the middle ages, was a horse 
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KING RICHARD III. U 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries^*— 

He capers' nimbly in a lady's chamber) 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But I, — ^that am not shap'd for sportive tiicks^ 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 

I, that am rudely stamp'd^ and want love'» majeatyi 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtaircfbr'this fair^proportion, ^jt«^ #//»^r* 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature,* 

adorned with military trappings. I bare met wi^ the word banded 
many times in our ancient chronicles and romances. An instance 
or two may suffice. ^ They mounted him surely upon a good and 
^ mighty courser, well barded,** &c. 

Hl*t. (f Selyas Knight of the Swanne, bl. 1 no date. 
Again, in Barrett's Aivearie, or ^adrupie Dictionary , 1580 : 

<« Bardei or trappers of horses." PAa&r*, Lat. 
Again, Holinshed speaking of the preparations for the battle 
of Agincourt: <*•— to the intent that if the barded horses ran 
fiercely upon them,** &c. Again, from p. 802, we learn, that bards 
and trapper* had the same meaning. Steeven*. 

See " A Barbed horse," and «* Bardes,'* in Minsheu's DiOT. 
1617, the latter of which he d^nes " horse-trappingaJ** Malone* 
* Ife capers—] War capers. This is poetical, though a little 
harsh ; ^ it be York that capers, the antecedent is at 0och a dis- 
tance, that it is almost forgotten, yohnttm. 

6 Cheated of feature by dissembling naturey'\ By dissembling is not 
meant hypocritical nature, that pretends one thing and does ano- 
ther: but nature that puts together things of a dissimilar kind, as 
ft brave soul and a deformed body. Warburton. 
Dissembling is here put very licentiously for fraudfnl, deceitful, 

Johnson. 
Dr. Johnson hath certainly mistaken, and Dr. Warburton 
i^ightly explained the word dissembling/ as is evident from the 
following extract : <* Whyle thinges stoode in this case, and that 
the manner of addyng waer sometime too short and sometime too 
long, els dissembled and let slip together.'* Arthur Golding's trans- 
lation of yulius Solinus^ 1587. Henley. 

I once thouglit that Dr. Johnson's interpretation was the true 
one. Dissimulation necessarily includes ^ouof, and this might have 
been sufficient to induce Shakspeare to use the two words as sy- 
nonymous, though fraud certainly may exist without dissimulation. 
But the following lines in the old King yohn, 1591, which our au- 
thor must have carefully read, were perhaps in bis thoughts, and 
seem rather in favour of Dr. Warburton's interpretation : 
" Can nature so dissemble in her frame, 
" To make the one so Itke as like may be, 
" And in the other print no character 
•• Tq^ challenge any mark of true descent?" 
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12 KING RICHARD in. 

Deform'd, unfinished, sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable. 

That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them ; — . 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time ; 

Unless to spy my shadow in the stm, 

And descant on mine own deformity i' 

And therefore, — since I cannot prove a lover,* 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days,*— - 

I am' determined to prove a villain. 

And hate the idle pleasures* of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous,' 

By drunken phrophecies, libels, and dreams, 

To set my brother Clarence, and the king. 

Feature is used here, as in otl^er pieces of the same age, for 
hauty in general. See note on Antony and Oeopatra, Act II, sc. v. 

Malone» 

7 And descant on mine ovm deformity:'] Descant is a term in mu- 
sick, signifying in general that kind of harmony wherein one part 
is broken and formed into a kind of paraphrase on the other. The 
propriety and elegance of the above 6gure, without such an idea 
of the nature of &tcant, could not be discerned. Sir y. Hamkin** 

That this is the original meaning of the term, is certain. But I 
believe the word is here used in its secondary and colloquial sense« 
without any reference to musick. Malone. 

^ And thereforet^'^ince I cannot prcne a iover,'] Shakspeare very 
diligently inculcates, that the wickedness of Richard proceeded 
from his deformity, from the envy that rose at the comparison of 
his own person with others, and which incited him to disturb the 
pleasures that he could not partake, yohnton. 

9 To entertain these fair well-spoken days,] I am strongly inclined 
to think tJiat the poet wrote — ^these fair well-spoken dames, and 
that the word days was caught by the ^compositor's eye glancing 
on a subsequent line. So, in the quarto copy of this play, primed 
in 1612, Sign. I: 

" I, my lord, but I had rather kill two deep enemies." 
"King. Why, there thoii hast it; two deep enemies." 

In the original copy, printed in 1597, the first line is right : 
*« — kill ttvo enemies." Mahne. 

1 And hate the idle pleasures — ] Perhaps we might read : 
And bate the idle pleasures — . Johnson, 

» — inductions dangerous^'] Preparations for mischief. The 
induction is preparatory to the action of the play. Johnson. 

Marston has put this Une, with little variation, into the mouth of 
Fame: 

** Plots ha* ;rou laid ? inductions dangerous ?" Steevens. 
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KING RICHARD III. . 13 

In deadly hate the one against the other : 

And, if king Edward be as true and just,^ 

As I am subtle, false, and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely be mew'd up ; 

About a prophecy, which says-— that G 

Of Edward's heirs the naurderer shall be. 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul ! here Clarence comes. 

Enter Clarence, guarded^ and Brakenbury. 
Brother, good day : What means this apnied guard, 
That waits upon your grace ? 

Clar, His majesty, 

Tendering my person's safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 

Glo, Upon what cause ? 

Clar, Because my name is — George. 

Glo. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours ; 

He should, for that, commit your godfathers : 

O, belike, his majesty hath some intent, 

That you shall be new christen'd in the Tower. 

But what *s the matter, Clarence ? may I know ? 

Clar, Yea, Richard, when I know; for, I protest, 
As yet I do not: But, as I can learn. 
He hearkens after prophecies, and dreams;'* 
And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 
And says— a wizard told him, that by G 
His issue disinherited should be ; 
And, for my name of George begins Mith (ij* 

3 — Edvjard he as true and jast,] The meaning* is, if Edward 
ke«p9 bis word. Johnson. 

May not this mean — If Edward hold his natural disposition and 
be true to that ? M. Maton, 

4 JSTtf hearkens after probhecies, and dreams ;"] From Holinsbed : 
" Some have reportea tliat the cause of this nobleman*s death 
rose of a foolish prophesie, which was, that after kinjf Edward 
should raig^ one whose first letter of his name should be a G ; 
wherewith the king and the queene were sore troubled, and be- 
gan to conceive a grievous grudge against this duke, and coul<l 
not be in quiet till they had brought him to his end." Philip de 
Comines, a contemporary historian, says that the English at that 
time were never unfurnished with some prophecy or other, by 
which they accounted for every event. Malone. 

* And^for my name of George begins ivith G, &c.] So, in Nicholses 
Tragical Life and Death of Richard 111: 
VOL. XI. C 
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14 JLING RICHARD HI. 

It follows in his thought, that I am he : 
These, as I learn, and such like toys* as these, 
Have movM his highness to commit me now. 

Glo, Why, this it is, when men are rul'd by women :-*- 
'Tis not the king, that sends you to the Tower; 
My lady Grey his wife, Clarence, 'tis she, 
That tempers him to this extremity.' * 
Was it not she, and that good man of worship, 
AntcMiy Woodeyille, her brother there,* JV****^ 

That made him send lora Hastings to the Tower ; 
From whence this present day he is delivered? 
We are not safe, Clarence, we are not safe. 

Clar, By heaven, I think, there is no man secure, 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and mistress Shore. 
Heard you not, what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery ? 

Glo. Humbly complaining^ to her deity 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
I '11 tell you what,^ — I think, it is our way. 
If we will keep in favour with the king. 
To be her men, and wear her livery : 
The jealous o'er-wom widow, and herself, ^ 

<• By that blind riddle of the letter G# 

** George lost his life ; it took effect in me." Steje^ns. 

6 _- toys — ] Fancies^ freaks of ipiaginat ion. yohnaoji. 
So, in ffamlet. Act I, sc iv : 

•* The very place puts toys of desperation, 

«* Without more motive, into every brain.** £eed- 

7 That tempers him to this extremity.'] I have collated the ori- 
ginal quarto published in 1597, verbatim with that of 1598. 

In the first copy this line stands thus : 

«« That tempers him to this extremity*^ 
and so undoubtedy we should i?ead. To temper is to mould, to 
fashion. So, in Titus Jndronicus : 

** Now will I to that old Andronicus ; 
*« And tetnper him, with all the art I have, 
« To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths.'* Malone. 
* To temper is not to mold or to fashion^ but to harden, to soften, 
to mplify, any thing to suit the purpose for which it is intended. 

Am,» Ed. 

8 Humhly complaining Stc] I think these two lines might be 
better given to Clarence. Johnson. 

9 The jealous o^er-vjorn wdo^v, and herself,'] That is, the (^een 
«nd Shore. Johnson, 
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KING RICHARD III. 1 5 

Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. 

Brak. I beseech your graces htsih to pardon me ; 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge, 
That no man shall have private conference, 
Of what degree so ever, with his brother. 

Glo, Even so ? an please your worship, Brakenbury, 
You may partake of any thing we say : 
We speak no treason, man;— -We say, the king 
Is wise, and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well struck in years ;* fair, and not jealous :— 
' We say, that Shore's wife bath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue ; 
And the queen's kindred' are made gentlefolks : 
How say you, sir ? can you deny all this ? 

Brak. With this, my lord, myself have nought to do. 

Glo, Naught to do with mistress Shore ? I tell thee, 
fellow, 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one. 
Were best to do it secretly, alone. ^ 

1 Well Slnxck in years f] This odd eaipression in our language 
was preceded by others as uncouth though of a similar kind. Hiu!*, 
in Arthur Hall's translation of the first Book of Homer's lUadi 
1581: 

*' In Grea's forme, the good handmaid, nowe wel ystept in 
yeares." 
Again: 

•* Well shot in years he seenCdy^ &c. 

Spenser's Fairy ^leen, B. V, c. vi. 
Tlie meaning of neither is very obvious ; but as Mr. Warton has 
observed in his essay on The Fairy ^een, by an imperceptible 
progression from one kindred sense to another, words at length 
obtain a meaning entirely foreign to their original etymology. 

Steevens, 

2 And the gueen's kindred — ] The old copies harshly and unne- 
cessarily read — 

^Wthat the queen* s &c. Steevens, 

3 ^-"^ alone."] Surely the adjective— a/o«e, is an interpolation, 
as what the Duke is talkine of, is seldom undertaken before wit- 
nesses. Besides, this word deranges the metre, which, without 
it, would be regular :^for instance: 

Were best to do it secretly. 

What one, 
My lord? 

^ Her husband, inane .'^^WoulcTst thou betray me? 

Steevens. 
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16 KING RICHARD III. 

Brak. What one, my lord ? 
/ Glo, Her husband, knave :— Would'st thou betray me I 

Brak. I beseech your grace to pardon me ; and, withal'. 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 

Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will obey. 

Glo. We are the queen's abjects,* and must obey. 
Brother, farewel: I will unto the king; 
And whatsoe'er you will employ me in, — 
Were it, to call king Edward's widow-— sister,*— 
I will perform it, to enfranchise you. 
Mean time, this deep disgrace in brotherhood. 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. - 

Clar, I know, it pleaseth neither of us well. 

4 the queetCs abjects,} That is, not the queen'* subjects 

whom she might protect, but her abjects whom she drives away. 
' yohnson. 

So, in The Case is altered^ Hovj? Ask Dalio and Milo, 1604: 
' «• This ougly object, or rather abject of nature." Henderson. 
' I cannot approve of Johnson's explanation. Gloster forms a sub- 
stantive from the adjective abfect, and uses it to express a lower 
degree of submission than is implied by tlie word subject^ which 
otherwise he would. naturally have made use of. The Qiieen's ab- 
jects, means the most servile of her subjects, who must of course 
obey all her commands ; which would not be the case of those 
whom she had driven away from her. 

In a preceding page Gloster had said of Shore's wife — 

" 1 think, it is our way, 

<*^If we will keep in favour with the king, 
*« To be her men, and wear her livery." 
The idea is the same in both places, though the expression dif- 
fers.— In Jonson's Every Man out of his Hmnour^ Puntarvolo says 
to Swift: 

" I '11 make thee stoop, thou abject P^ M. Mason. 
This substantive was not of Shakspeare's formation. We meet 
with it in Psalm xxxv, 15: " — yea the very a/^w** came together 
against me unawares, making mouths at me, and ceased not." 

Sue^ietis. 
s Were it to call King Edward's midow^sister,'] This is a very 
covert and subtle manner of insinuating treason. The natural ex- 
pression would have been, v)ere it to call king Edward's wife, sister. 
I will solicit for you, though it should be at the expence of so 
much degradation and constraint, as to own the low-born wife of 
King Edward for a sister. But by slipping, as it were casually, 
vjidov), into the place of ivife, he tempts Clarence with an oblique 
proposal to kill the King. Johnson. 

King Eduard*s vsidow is, I believe, only an expression of con- 
tempt, meaning the widov) Grey, whom Edward had chosen for his 
queen. Gloster has already called her, the jealous /er-worn noidovj. 

Steevens. 
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KING RICHARD III. 17 

Glo, Well) your imprisonment shall not be IcHig ; 
I will deliver you, or else lie for you :* 
Mean time^ have patience. 

Clar. I must perforce ;' farewel. 

[^Exeunt Clar. Brak. and Guard, 

Glo. Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne'er return^ 
Simple^ plain Clarence U— I do love thee so, 
That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven. 
If heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes here ? the new-deliver'd Hastings ? 
Enter Hastings. 

Hast. Good time of day unto my gracious lord ! 

Glo. As much unto my good lord chamberlain ! 
Weil are you welcome to this open air. 
How hath your lordship brook'd imprisonment ? 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prisoners must : 
But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glo, No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall Clarence too ; 
For they, that were your enemies, are his. 
And have prevailed as much on him, as you. 

Hast. More pity, that the eagle should be mew'd," 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Glo. What news abroad? 

Hast. No news so bad abroad, as this at home ;— 
The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his physicians fear him mightily. 

Glo, Now, by saint Paul,* this news is bad indeed. 
O, he hath kept an evil diet* long, 
And over-much consum'd his royal person; 

* — — X\Rj6ryou .•] He means to be imprisoned in your stead. Ta 
lie was anciently to reside as appears by many instances in tbese 
volumes. Reed. 

f I must perforce i] Alluding to the proverb, " Patience perforce, 
is a medicine for a mad dog." Steevetu. 

8 — should be mew'd,] A iwew was the place of confinement 
where a hawk was kept till he had moulted. So, in Albumazar: 
". Stand Ibrth, transform 'd Antonio, fully mevc^d 
" From brown soar feathers of dull yeomanry, 
" To the glorious bloom-of gentry." Steevens. 
^ Nowt by saint Paul,] The folio reads : 

Now, by saint John, — . Steevens, 
^— »-an evikdiet.^-] i. e. a bad regimen. Steevens. 
C2 
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*Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
What, is he in his bed ? 

Hast, He is.* 

Glo, Go you before, and I will follow you. 

[^Exit Hast, 
He cannot live, I hope ; and^must not die, 
Till George be pack'd with**posthorse^ up to heaven. /i^w^'^^^ 
I '11 in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well steel'd with weighty arguments ; 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live: 
Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 
For then I '11 marry Warwick's youngest daughter:^ 
What though I kill'd her husband, and her father? 
The readiest way to make the wench amends. 
Is— to become her husband, aild her father: 
The which will I ; not all so much for love, 
As for another secret close intent, 
By marrying her, which I must reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horse to market : 
Clarence still breathes ; Edward still lives, and reigns ; 
When they are gone, then must I count my gains. 

SCENE II. 

The same. Another Street. 

Enter the Corfiae of King Henry the Sixths borne in an 
often Coffin^ Gentlemen hearing Halberda^ to guard it; 
and Lady Anne a« mourner. 

Anne. Set down, set down your honourable load,— 
If honour may be shrouded in a hearse^— 
Whilst I a while obsequiously lament* 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster.^—- 

« He is."] Sir Thomas Hanmer very properly completes this 
broken verse, by reading — 

He is, my lord. Steeven*. 
3 — Wurviici^t youngest daughter :'\ See Vol. X, p. 375, n. 5. 

Stee'oena. 
A — — obsequiously lament^ ObsequiouSf in this instance, 
mtvss funereal. So, in Hamlet, Act I, sc. ii : 
^^ To do obsequiouM aoiTow." Stceven*.,. 
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Poor key-cold* figure of a holy king! 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 
'Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood ! 
Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghost, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter'd son, 
Stabb'd by the self-same hand that made these wounds! 
Lq, in these windows, that let forth thy life, 
I pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes : 
O, cursed be the hand, that made these holes ! 
Cursed the heart, that had the heart to do it ! 
Cursed the blood, that let this blood from hence ! 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads. 
Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives ! 
If ever he have child, vabortive be it, 
Prodigious and untimely brought to light. 
Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 
May fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 
And that be heir to his unhappiness !* 
If ever he have wife, let her be made 
More miserable by the death of him. 
Than I am made by my young lord, and thee I— 
Come, now, toward Chertsey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul's to be interred there ; 
And, still as you are weary of the weight. 
Rest you, whiles I lament king Henry's corse. 

[^The Bearers take ufi the Corfise^i and advance. 

* ---^ key-cold — ] A key, on account of the coldness of the me- 
tal of which it is composed, was anciently employed to ,stop any 
slight bleeding. The epithet is common to many old writers; 
among the rest, it is used by Decker in his Satiromastix, 1602: 

** — It is best you hide your head, for fear your wise brains take 
key-cold** 

Agfain, in The Country Girl, by T. B. 1647: 

** The key 'Cold figure of a man." Steevens, 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

" And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding stream 
«« He falls ." Malone. 

^—"^to Ai> unhappiness!] i.e. disposition to mischief. So, 
in Much Ado about Nothing: " Dream'd of unhappiness^^ad wak'd 
herself with laughing." Steevens. 

See Vol. VI, p. 39Q, n. 5. Mcdanc. 
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Enter Gloster. 

Glo. Stay you, that bear the corse, and set it down. 

jlnne. What black magician conjures up this fiend. 
To stop devoted charitable deeds ? 

G/o. Villains, set down the corse; or, by saint Paul, 
I '11 make a corse of him that disobeys.'^ 

1 Gent. My lord, stand back, and let the coffin pass. 

Glo. Unmanner'd dog ! stand thou when I command : 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breast, 
Or, by saint Paul, I '11 strike thee to my foot, 
And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 

[^T/ie Bearers set down the Coffin. 

Anne, What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid ? 
Alas, I blame you not ; for you are mortal. 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. — 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell ! 
Thou had'st but power over his mortal body. 
His soul thou canst not have ; therefore, be gone. 

Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst. 

Anne. Foul devil, for God's sake, hence, and trouble 
us not ; 
For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 
Fiil'd it with cursing cries, and deep exclaims. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries:* — 
G, gentlemen, see, see ! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afresh !** 

7 / '// make a corse of him that disobeys.'} So, in Samlet: 
" I 'n make a ghost of him that lets me." Johnson. 

« — pattern of thy butcheries i] Pattern is instance^ or example^ 

yohnson. 

So, in The Legend of Lord Hastings, MiVrour/or Magistrates^ 
1587: 

" By this my pattern, all ye peers, beware." Malone. 

Uolinshed says : " The dead corps on the Ascension even was 
conveied with billes an4 glaives pom|X)uslie (if you will call that 
a funeral pompe) from the Tower to the church of saint Paule, 
and there laid on a beire or coffen bare-faced ; the same in the 
presence of the beholders did bleed ; where it rested- the space 
of one whole daie. From thense he was carried to the Black* 
friers, and bled there likewise ;" 8cc. Steepens. 

^ • see ! dead JSknry^s xoounds 

Open their congealed mouths and bleed afresh /] It is a tradition 
very generally received, that the murdered body bleeds on the 
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Blush> blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells; 
Thy deed, inhuman, and unnatural, 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural. 

O God, which this blood mad'st, revenge his d^ath I 
O earth, which this blood drink'st,, revenge his death ! 
Either, heaven, with lightning strike the murderer dead, 
Or, earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick; 
As thou dost swallow up this good king's blood, 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butchered I 

Glo, Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. 

»/lnne. Villain, thou know'sl no law of God nor man ; 
No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity. 

Glo, But I know none, and therefore am no beast. 

^nne, O wonderful, when devils tell the truth ! 

Glo, More wonderful, when angels are so angry.— 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of these supposed evils, to give me leave, 
By circumstance, but to acquit myself. 

^nne. Vouchsafe, difFus'd infection of a man,^ 
For these known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumstance, to curse thy cursed self. 



touch of the murderer. This was so much believed by Sir Ken- 
elm Digby, that he has endeavoured to explain the reason. 

Johnson. 

Mr. Toilet observes, that this opinion seems to be derived from 
the ancient Swedes, or Northern nations from whom we descend ; 
for they practised this method of trial in dubioua cases, as ap- 
pears from Pitt's Atiat, in Sweden, p, 20. Steevens. 

* This tradition is of much earlier origin than Mr. Toilet sup- 
poses. — I find it mentioned by Plutarch, in his relation of the ex- 
posure of the body of Agrippina, which he says bled afresh on the 
approach of Nero, which was considered as proof of bis guilt. 

Am.JSd^ 

^ Vouchsafe, difFus'd infection of a ynan,'} I believe, diffused in 
this place signifies irregular, uncouth; such is its meaning in other 
passages of Shakspeare. Johnson. 

Diffused infection of a man may mean, thou that art as danger- 
ous as a pestilence, that infects the air by its diffusion. Diffused 
may, however, mean irregular. So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor. -^ 
** — — - rush at once 
" With some diffused song." 
Again, in Green's Farevjeli to FoUie, 1617 : 
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Glo, Fairer than tongue can name thee, let -me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 

jinne. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canst 
make 
No excuse current, but to hang thyself. 

Glo. By such despair, I should accuse myself. 

jinne. And, by despairing, shalt thou stand excus'd ; 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyself, 
That didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 

Glo. Say, that I slew them not? 

Anne. Why then, they are not dead :^ 

But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by thee. 

Glo. I did not kill your husband. 

jinne. Why, then he is alive. 

Glo. Nay, he is dead ; and slain by Edward's hand. 

jinne. In thy soul's throat* thou liest; queen Marga- 
ret saw 
Thy murderous faulchion smoking in his blood ; 
The which thou once didst bend against her breast, 
But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 

Glo. I was provoked by her sland'rous tongue. 
That laid their guilt* upon my guiltless shoulders. 

Anne. Thou wast provok'd by thy bloody mind. 
That never dreamt on aughtbut butcheries: 
Didst thou not kill this king ? 

Glo. I grant ye.^ 

Anfie. Dost grant me, hedge-hog? then, God grant 
me too, 
Thou may'st be damned for that wicked deed \ 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 

Glo. The fitter for the King of heaven that hath him .« 



'* I have seen an English gentleman so defused m his sutes; his 
doublet being for the weare of Castile, his hose for Venice," &c. 

Steevens. 

2 Why then, they are not dead:'] Thus the quarto. The folio 
reads : Then say, they are not slain. Malone. 

3 _ thy soul's throat — } The folio— thy/ow/ throat. Steevens. 

4 That laid their guilt — ] The crime of my brothers. He has 
just charged the murder of Lady Anne's husband upon Edward. 

yohnson. 
* I grant ye.] Read, to perfect the measure : 

I grant ye, yea. Ritson. 
One of the quartos^instead of^ye, reads— j^f a. Steevens. 
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jinne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt never come. 

Glo, Let him thank me, that holp to send him thither ; 
For he was fitter for that place, than earth. 

jinne. And thou unfit for any place, but hell. 

Glo, Yes, one place else, if you will hear me name it. 

jlnne. Some dungeon.'' 

Glo, Your bed-chamber. 

Jirme. Ill rest betide the chamber where thou liest ! 
" Glo, So will it, madam, *till I lie with you. 

jinne, I hope so. 
. Glo, I know so.' — But, gentle lady Anner— 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall somewhat int6 a slower method;* 
Is not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne, Thou wast the cause, and most accurs'd eifect.' 

tOthe nucu gentle^ mild, and virtuous. 
Glo. The fitter for the King of heaven &c.] So, in Pericles Prince 
of 7>c, 1609: 

•« 1 *U do 't : but yet she U a goodly creature. 
" Dion. The fitter then the gods should have her." 

Steevens. 

7 Some dungeon."] As most of the measure throughout this scene 
is regular, I cannot help suspecting that our author originally 
wrote: 

<* Some dungeon, perhaps. 

** Tour bed-chamber.^* Steevens, 

8 — - a slower method/] As quid was used for spritely, so slower 
was put for serious. In the next scene Lord Grey desires the 
Queen to 

*« — cheer his g^ace with quick and merry words.** 

Steevens. 

9 Thou wast the cause, andm^ost occurs'* d effect] Effect, for exe- 
cntiener. He asks, was not the causer as ill as the executioner? 
She answers, Thou wast both. But, for causer^ using the word 
cause, this led her to the word effect ^ for execution, or executioner. 
But the Oxford editor, troubling himself with nothing of this, 
will make a fine oratorical period of it : 

Thou v:ast the cause, and most accursed the effect. Warburton, 
I cannot but be rather of Sir T. Hanmer's opinion that Dr. 
Warbdrton's, because effect is used immediately in its common 
sense, in answer to this line. Johnson. 

I believe the obvious sense is the true one. So, in The Tork^ 
shire Tragedy, 1608: 

** tliou art the cause, 

** Effect, quality, property; thou, thou." 
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Glo, Your beauty was the cause of that effect v 
Your beauty, wiiich did haunt me m my sleepi 
To undertake the death of all the world. 
So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 

Anne, If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide. 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Glo. These eyes could not endure that beauty's wreck, 
You should not blemish it, if I stood by: > 

As all the world is cheered by the sun. 
So I by that ; it is my day, my life. 

jlnne. Black night o'ershade thy day, and death thy 
life! 

Glo. Curse not thyself fair creature ; thou art both. 

Anne. 1 would I were, to be reveng'd on thee. 

Glo. It is a quarrel most unnatural, 
To be reveng'd on him that ioveth thee. 

Anne. It is a quarrel just and reasonable, 
To be reveng'd on him that kill'd my husband. 

Glo. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy husband, 
Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne. His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 

Glo. He lives, that loves you better than he could. 

Anne. Name him. 

Glo. Plantagenet. 

Anne. Why, that was he, 

Glo, The self-same name, but one of better nature. 

Anne*. Where is he ? 

Glo. Here : [she spits at funi] Why dost 

thou spit at me T 

Anne, 'Would it were mortal poison, for thy sake! 

Glo. Never came poison from so sweet a place. 

Anne. Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 
Out of my sight 1 thou dost infect mine eyes. 

Glo. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine.' 

Anne. 'Would they were badlisks, to strike thee dead ! 

Qlo. I would they were, that I might die at once; 

Again, in King Henry IV, P. II : " I have read the cause of Jbis 
tffects in Galen." 

Again, in Sidney's Jrcadia, Book II : 

«* ^oth cause, effect, beginning, and the end, 
■*' Are all in me." Steevens. 
Our author, I think, in another place uses effect, for efficieni 
cause. Malone, 
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For now they kill me with a living death. ^* 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears, ^ 
Sham'd their aspects with store of childish drops : 
These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear,*— 
Not, when my father^ York and Edward wept, 
To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 
When black'fac'd Clifford shook his sword at him : 
Nor when thy ^warlike father, like a child, 
Told the sad story of my father's death ; 
And twenty times made pause, to sob, and weep, 
That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedashM with rain : in that sad time, 
My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear;'* 
And what these sorrows could not thence exhale, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 
I never su'd jto friend, nor enemy ; 
My tongue .ci>uld never learn sweet soothing word ;* 
But now thy beauty is propos'd my fee, 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 

[_She looks acornftUly at him, 

1 '^''^they kill tne with a living death.] In imitation of this pas- 
sage, and, I appose, of a thousand more« Pope writes : 

" _-_ a living death I bear, 

'* Says Dapperwit, and sunk beside bis chair." yohnson. 
So, in Watson's Sonnets, printed about 1580 : 

•* Love- is a sowre delight, a sugred griefe, 

** A living death, an ever-dying life." Malone. 

* So, in King Henry VI, P. II, Vo). X, p. 201, n, 4. Am. Ed. 

* These eves, v)hich never &c.] The twdve following beautifiil 
lines added after the first editions. Pofie. 

They were added with many more, yoknson. 

3 Not, vfhen my father — ] The old copies read — ^o, when, &c. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. I am not sure that it is 
necessary. 

This doubt derives strength from a subsequent passage : 
'* Duch. I hope he is much grown since last I saw him. 
«* ^ £/i2. But I hear, no.'* Malone. 

4 My manly eyes did scorn &c.] Here is an apparent reference 
to King Henry VI, P. Ill, Act II, sc. i. See p. 316, n. 2. 

5 _- fiQicet soothing vyordi] Thus the quarto, 1598. The folk) 
has— sweet smoothing word. Malone. 

Sm^th IS, probably, the true reading. So again, p. 39; 

•* Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive, and cog." 
See also, Pericles, Act I, sc. ii. Steeveris. 
VOL. XI. D 
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Teach, not thy Up Buch scpm ; far it was .inade 

For kissing) lafdy, not; for such QcmtemiJi^. 

If thy revengeful heart caimot forgiyO} 

Lo! here I lend thee this sh^rp^pointed. sword i 

Which if thou pj^ase t9 hide, in this true^ brqasty 

And let the soul forth th^t adpreth thee^ . 

I lay it naked to the d/eadly stroke^ 

And humbly beg the death upon my. knee* 

[^ffe lays his Breaat ofien ; she offers at it with hifi -Spford, 
Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill king H^nry;— «• 
But 'twas thy beauty* that provok^ed me. 
Nay» now despatch; 'twas I that stabb'd young. Ed- 
ward;— [^She again offer 9 at hia Breast, 
But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me oa. 

IShe lets fall the Svford. 
Take up the sword again, or take up me. 

jinne. Arise dissembler ; though I wish thy deathf 
I will not be thy executioner. 

Glo, Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it. 

Anne. I have already. 

Glo. That was in thy rage : 

Speak it again, and, even with the wprd. 
This hand, which, for thy love, did kjll thy. love. 
Shall, for thy love, kill a far tryerlovo; 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

Anne, I would, I knew thy heart. 

Glo. 'Tis figured in 

My tongue. 

Anne. I fear me, both are false. 

Glo. Then man 

Was never true.^ 

Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 

Glo. Say then, my peace is made. 

Anne. That shall you know 

Hereafter. 



« But *tv)a8 thy beauty — •] Shakspeare countenances the obser- 
vation, that no woman can ever be offended with the mention of 
her beauty. Johnson. 

1 Then man 
Was never true.'] Old copy— 
Then never man was true. 
For the sake of measure, I have hazarded this slight transpo- 
sition. Steevens. 
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Gio. But shall I live fei hope ? 

^rihe. All men, 

I h»pe, lifve so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

^nne. To tike, is not to give. £She fiuta on the JRfng. 

Glo, Look, how this rittg encompasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart ; 
Wear bbth of theih, for both of them are thine. . - 
N And if thy poor devoted^servant%ay tfM^y^A^^n/ 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou dost confirm his happiness for ever, 

Mne. What is it? 

Glo, That it tn'ay please you leave these sad designs 
To him that hitb more cause* to be a mpurneri 
And presently repair to Crosby -place :• ' 

Where — after I have solemnly interr'd, rf^ 

At Chertsey monastery this noble king, 
And^wet his graYe with my repentant tears, — 
I will with all expedient duty* see you: 
'Fdr divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me' this boon. 

Jinne, With all my heart ; and much it joyS me too, 
To see you are become so penitent. — 
Tressel, and Berkley, go along with me. . 

Glo. Bid me fa^ewel. 

:/^nne, 'Tis more than you deserve ; 

But, since you teach me how to flatter you. 
Imagine I have said farewel already.* 

'[^Exeunt Lady Annb, Tress, and Berk. 

8 i tnof e cause —J The foiio^-^fttdst cause. Steevens. 

9 — Crosby rplace .•] A house near Bishopsgate-street, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Gloster. Johnson. 

Crosby-Place is now CVosiy-square in Bishopsgate-street ; part 
of the house is yet remaining, and is a meeting place for a Pres- 
byteri an con^egation . Sir j. Hawkins, 

This magnificent house was built in the y«ap 1466, by Sir John 
Crosby, '^roeer and wool man. He died in 1475. The ancient 
hall of this fabrick is still remaining, though divided by an addi- 
tional floor, and incumbered by modem galleries, having been 
converted into a place of worship for Antinomians, &c. The up- 
per part of it is now the warehouse of an eminent Packer. 

Sir J. Crosby's tomb is inthe neighbouring church of St. He- 
len the Great. Steevens, 

I TOiVA all expedient duty^ See Vol. VIII, p. 37, n. 6. 

MalonC' 
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Glo. Take up the corse, sirs. 

Gent. Towards Chertsey, noble lord ? 

Glo, No, to White -Fry ars ; there attend my coming. 
[^Exeunt the reat^ with the corse. 
Was ever woman in this humom* woo*d ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
I 'U have her, — but I will not keep her long. 
What ! I, that kill'd her husband, and his father^ 
To take her in her heart's extremest hate ; 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 
With God, her conscience, and these bars against me, 
And I no friends to back my suit withal. 
But the plain devil, and dissembling looks, 
A ad yet to win her, — all the world to nothing ! 
Ha! 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since^ 

2 hnagine I have said farewel already .1 Gibber, who altered King 
Sichard 111, for the stag^, was so thoroughly convinced of the 
ridiculousness aod iiAprobability of this scene« that he thought 
llmself obliged to make Tressel say : 

When future chronicles shall speak of this. 
They vcill be thought romance^ not history,. 

Thus also, in Twelfth Night, where Fabian observing the con- 
duct of Makotio, says: '* If this were played upon a stage now, 
I could condemn it as an improbable fiction." 

From an account of our late unsuccessful embassy to the Em- 
peror of China, we learn, indeed, that a scene of equal absurdity 
was represented in a theatre at Tien-sing: " One of the dramas, 
particularly, attracted the attention of those who recollected 
scenes,' somewhat similar, upon the English stage. The piece 
represented an Emperor of China and his Empress living in su- 
preme felicity, when, on a sudden, his subjects revolt, a civil war 
ensues, battles are fought, and at last the arch-rebel, who was a 
general of cavalry, overcomes his sovereign, kills him with his 
own hand, and routs the imperial army. The captive Empress 
then appears upon the stage in all the agonies of despair, natu- 
rally resulting from the loss of her husband and of her dignity, as 
well as the apprehension for that of her honour. Whilst she is 
tearing her hair, and rending the skies with her complaints, the 
conqueror enters, approaches her with respect, addresses her in 
a gentle tone, soothes her sorrows with his compassion, talks of 
love and adoration, and like Richard the Third, with Lady Anne 
in Shakspeare, prevails in less than half an hour, on the Chinese 
Princess to dry up her tears, to forget her deceased consort, and 
yield to a consoling wooer." Steevens. 
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Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tcwksbury l^ 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentlemanr— 

Fram'd in the prodigality of nature,* 

Young> yaliant, wise, -and, no doubt, right royal)^'—- 

The spacious world cannot again afford : 

And will she yet abase her eyes on mey 

That cropp'd the golden prime of this sweet prince, 

And made her <widow to a woful bed ? 

On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 

On me, that halt, and am misshapen thus ? 

My dukedom to a beggarly denier,* 

I do mistake my person all this while : 

Upon my hfe, £(he finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man.^ 

3 wkotn I, some three fntmtfu sinee^ 

Stabbed in my angry mood at Tevihbury?^ Here we have the 
exact time of thia scene ascertained* namely August 1471. King 
Edward, bowever, is in the second Act introduced dying. That 
King died in April 1483 ; so there is an interval between this and 
the next Act of almost twelve years. Clarence, who is represented 
in the preceding scene as committed to the Tower before the bu- 
^\%\ of King lAenry Vl, was in fact not confined nor put to death 
till seven years afterwardst March, 1477-8. Malone. 

4 Framed in the prodigality of natwe,] i. e. when nature was in 
a prodigal or lavish in<K>d. * Warburton. ' 

« '-"^and, no doubt, ri^ht royfl/,] Of the degree of royalty be- 
longing to Henry the Sixth there could be no doubt, nor cmitd 
Richa^ have mentioned it with any such hesitation ; he could not 
indeed very property allow him rcyatty, I believe we should read: 
■ anrf, no doubt, right loyal. 
That is, true to her bed. He enumertttes the reasons for which 
she should love him« He yr9A young, vdee, and valiants these were 
apparent and indisputable excellencies. He then mentions ano- 
ther not less likely to endear him to his wife, but which he had 
less opportunity of knowing with certainty, andi no doubt, right 
loyal, yahmon. 

Richard is not speaking of King Henry, butof Edward bis son, 
whom he means to represent as fiUl of all the noble ftrofmrties of a 
king. No doubt, right royal, may, however, be ironically spojken, 
alluding to the incontinence of Margaret, bis mother. Steevens. 
■ • ....» a beggarly denier,] A denrer is the twelfth part of a French 
sous, and appears to have been the usual request of a beggar. So, 
in The Cunning Northerne Seggar, b1. 1. an ancient ballad: 
<* For still will I crj', good your worship, good sir, 
** Bestow one poor denier. Sir." Steevens, 
'•— ^« roarvell6us proper man.'] Marvellous is here used lad- 
D2 
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I '11 be at charges for a looking-glass ; 

And entertain a score or two of tailors, 

To study fashions to adorn my body : 

"Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 

But, first, I '11 turn yon' fellow in his grave;* 

And then return lamenting to my love.^— 

Shine out, fair sun, 'till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass* [ JSx//. 

SCENE IIL 

The same. A JRoom in the Palace. 

Knter Queen'Eiuiz AB^m, Lord RiY^TLS, and Lord GnEY . 

Riv, Have patience, madam; there 's no doubt, his 
majesty 
Will soon recover his accustom'd health. 

Grey, In that you brook it ill, it m^iikes him worse : 
Therefore, for God's sake, entertain good comfort. 
And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 

Q. Eliz. If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

Grey. No other harm, but loss of such a lord. 

Q, Eliz. The loss of such a lord includes all harms. 

Grey. The heavens have bless'd you with a goodly son. 
To be your comforter, when he is gone. 

Q. Eliz. Ah, he is young ; and his minority 
Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloster, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 

Ri-v. Is it concluded, he shall be protector? 

Q. Eliz. It is determin'd, not concluded yet : * 
But so it must be, if the king miscarry. 

verbially. Proper in old language was handtome. See Vol. IV, 
p. 322, n. 1 Malone. 

8 — /'// turrf yon* fellova in hh grave/] In is here used for into. 
Thus, in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad.' 
*• — — Mercuric shall guide 
"His passage, till the prince be neare. And (he gone) 

let him ride 
" Resolv'd, ev*n in Achilles tent." Steeven^. 
» It is determin'd, «ot concluded jcf.] J[>e<erm/nV/ signifies the 
final conclusion of the will; concluded, what cannot be altered by 
reason of some act> consequent op the final judgment. Warbitncm^ 
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£nt€r Buckingham and Stanley. 

Grey. Here come the lords of Buckingham and Stan- 
ley.i 

JBuck. Good time of day unto your royal g^ce ! 

Stan, God make your majesty joyful as you have been ! 

Q. EUz, The countess Richmond,^ good my lord of 
Stanley) 
To your good prayer will scarcely say— amen. 
Yet, Stanley, notwithstanding she 's your wife. 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, assur'd, 
Lhate not you for her proud arrogance. 

Stan, I do beseech you, either not believe 
The envious sliders of her false accusers ; 
Or, if she be accus'd on true report. 
Bear with her weakness, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward sickness, and no grounded malice, 

Q, EUz, Saw you the king to-day, my lord of Stanley? 

Stan, But now, the duke of Buckingham, and I, 
Are copie from visiting his majesty. 

Q, MHz, What likelihood of his amendment, lords ? 

Buck, Madam, good hope; his grace speaks cheer- 
fully. 

Q. EUz, God grant him health ! Did you confer with 
him? 

Buck, Ay, madam: he desires to make atonement 
Between the -duke of Gloster and your brothers, 
And between them and my lord chamberlain ; 

1 Here come the lords of Buckingham and Stanley."] [Old copies— 
Derby.] This is a blunder of inadvertence, which has run through 
the whole chain of impressions. It could not well be original in 
Shakspeare, who was most minutely intimate with his history, and 
the intermarriages of the nobility. The person here called Derby, 
was Thomas lord Stanley, lord . steward of King Edward the 
Fourth's houshold. But this Thomas lord Stanley was not created 
earl of Derby till after the accession of Henry the Seventh ; and 
accordingly, afterwards, in the fourth and fifth Acts of this play, 
before the battle of Bosworlh-field, he is every where called lord 
Stanley. This sufficiently justifies the change I have made in his 
title. Theobald. 

'2 The countess Richmond,"] Margaret, daughter to John Beau- 
fort, first duke of Somerset. After the death of her first hus- 
band, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, half-brother to King^ 
Henry VI, by whom she had only one son, afterwards King Henry 
VII, she married first Sir Henry Stafford^ uncle to Humphrey dnit^ 
^Buckingham. Malone* 
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And sent to warn ihem^ to iiis repal presence. 

Q.MUz. 'Would all were (welllU^ut that mil never 
be;— 
I fear, our happiness is at the height. 

Enter Gloster, HA6Tnfi&s, cmd Dorset. 

'Glo, They do me wrong, and I will not endure it :— 
Who are they, that complain unto the king. 
That I, forsooth, am stem, and love them not ? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly. 
That fill his ears with such dissentious rumours. 
Because I cannot flatter, and speak fair. 
Smile in men's faces, smooth, deceive, and Cog, 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy,* 
I must be held a rancorous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
But thus his simple truth must be abus'd 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jaclcs ? 

Grey, To whom in all this presence speaks your graced 

Glo, To thee, that hast nor honesty, nor grace. 
When have 1 injur'd thee ? when done thee wrong ?— 
Or thee ? — or thee ? — or any of your faction ? 
A plague upon you all ! His royal grace, — 
Whom God preserve better than you would wish!— 
Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing-while. 
But you -must trouble him with lewd complaints.* 

3 ^m^m to warn them —3 *• *• *® summon. So, in yulitu Cxtar: 

" They mean to vaarn us at Philippi here.*' Steevens. 
A ' ' speai/air. 

Smile in men^sjaceai smooth, deceive, wtd cog. 
Duck viith French nod» and apith courtesy,'] An importation of 
artificial manners seems to have afforded onr ancient poets a never 
failing topic of invective. So, in A JVagical Discourse <fthe Sap^ 
lesse Man^s Life, by Churchyard, 1593; 

*< We make a leg>ge, and kisse the hand withall, 
"" ( A French deuice, nay sure a Spanish tridke) 
** And speake in print, and say loe at your call 
«* I win remaine your owne both dead and qutcke. 
** A courtier so can ^ve a lobbe alicfce, 
" And dress a dolt in motley for a while, 
*' And so in sleeue at silly woodcocke smile." Steevens. , 
B^^.^voith lewd complaints'] Lctcd, in the present instancCr 
signifies rude, ignorant / from the Anglo-Saxon Laewede, a Laick. 
Chancer often uses the word le^d, both for a laick and -an ignorant 
person. See Ruddiman's Glossary to Gawin Douglas's Tramla- 
tion of the i£neid. Steevens. 
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Q. FMz. Brother of Gloster, you mistake the matter : 
The king, of his own royal disposition, 
And not provok'd by any suitor else ; 
Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred. 
That in your outward action shows itself, 
Against my children, brothers, and myself, 
Makes him to send ; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will,* and so remove it. 

Glo. I cannot tell ; — The world is grown so bad. 
That wrens may prey'' where eagles dare not perch : 
Since every Jack became a gentleman,* 
There '« many a gentle person made a Jack. 

Q.Eliz, Come, come, we know your meaning, bro- 
ther Gloster ; 
You envy my advancement, and my friends ; 
God grant, we never may have need of you 1 

Glo, Meantime, God grants that we have need of you : 
Our brother is imprison'd by your means, 
Myself disgrac'd, and the nobility 
Held in contempt ; while great promotions 
Are daily given, to enoble those 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Q. Eliz, By Him, that rais'd me to this careful height 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd, 
I never did incense his majesty 

« _ rfyour ill^wll,, &c.] This line is restored from the first 
edition. Pofie. 

By the first edition Mr. Pope, as appears from his Tabic of EtU- 
tions, means the quarto of 1598. But that and the subsequent 
quartos read—and to remove. The emendation was made by Mr. 
Steevens. The folio has only — 

" Makes him to send, that he may learn the ground'—.** • 

Here clearly a line was omitted : yet bad there been no quarto 
copy, it would have been thought hard^ to supply the omission : 
but of all the errors of the press omission is the most frequent ; 
and it is a g^at mistake to suppose that these lacuna exist only 
in the imagination of editors and commentators. Malone, 

7 «_ mKyprey — ] The c^uarto, 1598, and the folio read — make 
prey. The correction, which all the editors have adopted, is 
taken from the quarto, 1602. Malonc 

• Since every Jack became a gentleman^ This proverbial expres- 
sion at once demonstrates the origin of the term yack so often 
used by Shakspeare. It means one of the very lowest class of 
people, amongst whom this name is of the most common and fa« 
miliar kind. Douce, 
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jA^;ain8t.the dukae of Clarence, but have been 
An earnest advocate to plead forfaim. 
My lord, you do me shameful injury, 
Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects. 

Glo, You may deny that you were not the cause 
Of my lord* Hastings' late imprisonment. 

Eiv, She may, my lord; for ■ » ■ 

Glo. She may, lord Rivers ?— why, who knows not so ? 
She may do more, sir, than denying that: 
She may' help 3rou to many fair preferments; 
And then deny her aiding hand therein. 
And lay those honours on your high desert. 
What may she not ? She may,««-»ay, marry, may she,— 
' Biv, What, marry, may she ? 

Glo, What, marry, may she? marry with asking, 
A bachelor, a handsome stiipling too : 
1 wis, your grandam had a worser match. 

Q. Eliz. My lord of Gloster, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter scoffs » 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty. 
Of those gross taunts I often have endur'd. 
I had rather be a country servant-maid, 
Than a great queen, with this condition — 
To be so baited, scorn'd, ^and stormed at : 
Small joy have I in being England's queen. 
Enter Queen Margaret, behind, 

Q. Mar, And lessenM be that small, God, I beseech 
thee! 
Thy honour, »stat6,> and seat, is due to me. 

Glo, What ! threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him, and spare not ; look, what I have said* 
I will avouch in presence of the khig : 
I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower. ^ 
'Tis time to speak, my pains^are quite forgot. 

9 Tell him, andgparemt; loot, mshat I have taid-^'] This verse 
•I have refttored from the old quartos. Theobald. 

Here (we- have Anotherproof of aline being passed over by the 
transcriber, or tlie compositor at the preM, wben^the first <fblto 
was printed, for the fiub«equent line is not sense -without this. 

Malone» 

*! I dare adventure to be tent to the Temer.'] Perhaps our .autho^ 
elliptically oniitted the first^-to in this line. So, in.p. 42: 
**To help thee curse** gtc. i. e. to curse. 

See also p. 27, line 13, and p. 31> line 10. Stecoen^, 
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Q. MoKK- Outf.devill^ r remember them too \rell: 
Thou kiirdst my husband Heniy in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor)80ii» at Tewksbujif . 

Glo. Ere. you were qoeent ay, or yonr husband kingt^ 
I was a pack-l»9i;se in his great affisdrs; 
A weeder-out of Ms proud adversaries, 
A liberal re warder of his friends; 
To royalize'^^his bloody I spilt mkie own. 

Q. Mar, Ay, and muph better blood thanhist or thine* 

Glo. In all whkh time, you, and your husband Grey, 
Were factious for the house of > Lancaster ;-<— 
And, Rivers, so were you :-^ Was not your husband 
In Margaret's battle* at saint Albans slain? 
Let me put in your tmipds, if you forget. 
What you have been ere npw^ and what you arc ; 
Witlml, what I have be«n, and what I am. 

Q. Mar. A murd'rous villain, and so still thou art. 

Glo. Poor Clarence did forsake his father Warwick, 
Ay, and forswore himself,-— Which Jesu pardon>! 

Q. Mar. WhLch God revenge \ 

Glo. To fight on Edward's. party, for the crown : 
And, for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up : 
I would to God, my heart were flint, like Edward's, 
Or Edward's soft and pitiful, like mine ; 
I am too childish-foolish for this world, 



s ^^-^ my pain* — *■] My labours ; my toils, yohnaon. 
s Out, deoilJ^ Mr. Lambe observes^ in bis notes on tke ancient • 
metrical history of The Battle of Floddon Fields that out is an in- 
terjection of abhorrence oi* contempt, most frequent in the mouths 
of the common people of the north. It occurs again in Act IV : 
«* — — *• out on ye, owls ! " Steevetu. 
4 ^-^m^royalize — ] i. e. to make royal. So, in Clauditu Tiberius 
Nero, 1607; 

" Who means to-morrow for to rayalize 
« The triumphs'* &o. Steemetu. 
• — *— Wat not your husband 
In Margaret* s battle t:J*c.] It is said in Henry VI, that he died 
in quarrel <y the house of York. Johnson. 

The account here given is the true one. See this inconsistency 
accounted for in Vol. X, p. 356, and in the Dissertation at the end 
of the Third Part of King Henry VI, p. 466. Malone. 
Margaret's battle is — Margaret's army. Ritson, 
So, in Xing Henry IV, P. I : 
•• What may the king's whole battle reach untoi'* Steevens. 
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Q. Mar. Hie thee to hell for shame> and leave this 
world, 
Thou cacodaemon ! there thy kingdom is. 

^'x;. My lord of Gloster, in those busy days, ^■ 
Which here you urge, to prove us enemies, 
We follow'd then our lord, our lawful king;* 
So should we you, if you should be our king. 
- Glo. If I should be ? — I had rather be a pedlar: 
Far be it from my heart, the thought thereof! 

Q, Eliz, As little joy, my lord, as you suppose 
You should enjoy, were you this country's king ; 
As little joy you may suppose in me. 
That 1 enjoy, being the queen thereof. 

Q, Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I am she, and altogether joyless. 
I can no longer hold me patient. — [Advancing. 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates,^ that fall out 
In sharing that wliich you have pill'd from me:' 
Which of you trembles not, that looks on me ? 
If not, that, I being queen, you bow like subjects ; 
Yet that, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels ?— 



6 _. our lawful kingi] So the quarto, 1598, and the subsequent 
quartos The folio has — sovereign king. 

In this play the variations between the original copy in quarto, 
and the folto, are more numerous than, I believe, in any other of 
our author's pieces. The alterations, it is highly probable, were 
made, not by Shakspeare, but by the players, many of them being 
very injudicious. The text has been formed out of the two copies, 
the folio, and the early quarto; from which the preceding editors 
have in every scene selected such readings as appeared to them 
fit to be adopted. To enumerate every variation between the co- 
pies would encumber the page with little use. Malone. 

^ Hear mCt you Hxrangling pirates^ &c.] This scene of Margaret's 
imprecatioos is fine and artful She prepares the audience, like 
another Cassandra, for the following tragic revolution*. Warburton. 

Surely, the merits of this scene are insuflicient to excuse its 
improbability. Margaret, buUving the court of England in the 
royal palace, is a circumstance as absurd as the courtship of Glos- 
ter in a publick street. SteeTens. 

8 — which you have pill'd from me :'] To pill is to pillage. So, 
in The Martyr'd Soldier, by Shirley^ 1638: 

" He has not piWyfl the rich, nor flay'd the poor." Steevens, 

To pill, is literally, to take oft' the outside, or rind. Thus they 
say in Devonshire, to pill an aj^ple, rather than />arc it; and Shir- 
ley uses the word precisely in this sense. Henley. 
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Ah, (gentle villain,* do not turn away ! 

Glo, Foul wrinkled witch, what mak*st thou in my 
sight?* 

Q. Mar, But repetition of what thou hast marr'd ; 
That will I make, before I let thee go. 

Glo, Wert thou not banished, on pain of death?* 

Q. Mar. I was ; but I do find more pain in banishment, 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
A husband, and a son, thou ow'st to me, — 
And thou, a kingdom ;— -all of you, allegiance : 
This sorrow that I have, by right is yours ; 
And all the pleasures you usurp, are mine. 

Glo, The curse my noble father laid on thee^^ 
When thou didst crown his warlike brows with paper j 
And with thy scorns drcw'st rivers from his eyes; 
And then, to dry them, gav'st the duke a clout, 
Steep'd in the faultless blood, of pretty Rutland ;— * 
His curses, then from bitterness of soul 

9 Aht gentle villain,'] We should read: 

—— ungentle villain, — Warburtan. 
The meaning of gentle is not, as the commentator imagines* 
tender or courteous, but high-horn. An opposition is meant between 
that and villain, which means at once a wicked and a lam-bom 
voretch. So before: 

*< Since ev*ry Jack is made a gentleman, 
•* There 's many a ^enr/r person made a Jack.'* yohn»on» 
Gentle appears to me to be taken in its common acceptation, 
iinit to be used ironically. M. Mason. < 

1 — — o^a/ muk'st thou in my sight Pli An obsolete expression 
for— oAaf dost thou in my sight. So, in Othello." 
" Ancient, what mates he here ?** 
Margaret in her answer takes the word in its ordinary accepta- 
tion. Malone. 
So does Orlando, in As you Like it : 

" Now, sir, what tnake you here ? — 

*' Nothing: I am not taught to rruLke any thing." Steevens. 
s Wert thou not banished, on pain of death?] Margaret fled into 
France after the battle of Hexham in 1464, and £dward soon' 
afterwards issued a proclamation, prohibiting any of his subjects 
from aiding her to return, or harbourinpr her, should she attempt 
to revisit England She remained abroad till the 14lh of April, 
1471, when she landed at Weymouth. After the battle of Tewks- 
bury, in May, 1471, she was confined in the Tower, where she 
continued a prisoner till 1475, Vhen she was ransomed by her^ 
father Reignier, and removed to France, whose she died in 1482. 
The present scene is in 147?-8. Malone. 
VOL. XI. JE 
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Denounc'd against tbee, are aH fallen upon thee ; 
And God, not we, hath plagu'd th^ bloody deed.^ 
Q. £Hz, So just is God, to right the innocent.* 
Hast, O, 'twas the foulest deed, to slay that babe, 
And the most merciless, that e'er was heard of. 

Biv, Tyrants themselyes wept when it was reported. 
Dors, No man but prophecy'd revenge for it 
Buck. Northumberland, then present, wept to see it.' 
Q. Mar, What ! were you snarling all, before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the thix)at, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me ? 
Did York's dread curse prevail so much with heaven. 
That Henry's deatli, my lovely Edward's death, 
Their kingdom's loss, my woful banishment, 
Could all but answer for that peevish brat?** 
Can curses pierce the clouds, and enter heaven ^— 
Why, then give way, dull clouds, to my quick curses!—- 
Though not by war, by surfeit die your king,^ 

? — — hath plagu'd thy bloody deed-'] So, in Xtng yohn: 

** That he *% not ovXy placed tot her sin.** 
To plague f in ancient language, is to punuh. Hence the scrip* 
taral tenii — ** the plagues of Egypt." Steevene . 

4 So just is Godf to right the innocent.'] So, in Thomas Lord Cram-' 
veil, 1602: 

" How just IS God, to right the innocent !'* Jiitson, 

* Northumberland, then present, v:ept to see it.] Alluding to a 
scene in King Henry K/, P. Ill : 

" What, weeping ripe, my kwd Northumberland?** 

Steevens, 
« Could all but annverfor that peevish bratP] This is the reading 
of all the editions, yet I have no donbt but we ought to read— > 

Could all not answer for that peevish brat? 
The sense seems to require this amendntent; and there are no 
words so frequently mistaken for each other as not and but 

M. Mason k 

* At the first glance the alteration suggested by Mr. Mason^ 
may appear worthy of adoption, but upon examining the passago 
attentively the meaning will be found sufficiently plain. Margaref 
enumerates the evils that has befallen her family, and demands 
if it required all these to atone for the murder of Rutland, W 
fulfil the curse of York and appease the wrath of heaven,— coul! 
all but answer for that peevish brat — could it require such tremen 
dous punishment to atone for a crime comparatively smalt. Am* Ei, 

. 7 .— by surfeit die your king,] Alluding to his luxurious life. 

yohnstt 
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As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 
Edward, thy son, that now is prince x){ Wales, 
For Edward, my son, that was prince of Wales, 
Die in his youth, by like untimely violence ! 
Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen. 
Out-live thy glory, like my wretched self! 
Long may 'st thou live, to wail thy children's loss; 
And see another, as I see thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art stail'd in mine ! 
Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 
And, aftter many lengthened hours of grief, 
Die neither mother) wife, nor England's queen !— 
Rivers,— and Dorsetr— you were standers by,-^ 
And so wast thou, lord Hastings,— when my son 
Was stabb'd with bloody daggers; God, I pray him, 
That none of you may live your natura^ age, 
But by some unlook'd accident cut off! 

Glo. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither'd hag. 

Q. Mar. And leave out thee ? stay, dog, for thou shal t 
hear me. 
If heaven have any grievous plague in store, 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon theey 
O, let them keep it, till thy sins be ripe. 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace ! 
The worm of ccmscience still bc-gnaw thy soul I 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv'st. 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends ! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine. 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils 1 
Thou elvish-mark'd,** abortive, rooting hog!* 

8 e/«i>A-mark'd,] The common people in Scotland (as I 

leawi from Kelley's firoverbf) have still an aversion to those who 
have any natural defect or Tedundancy, as thinking them tnari'd 
out for mischief. Steevens. 

• An elf, in the language of superstition^ is an invisible agent, 
nrfaich delights in injuring every thing endued with life . If a cow 
or a horse is seizea with any sudden illness, it is supposed the 
animal is elf-sbotten, the only remedy for which is to make the 
animal drink of water in which an elf-stone is placed : This stone 
is described to he about the size of a pullet's e^g, of a flat oval 
form, and flies with the swiftness of an arrow to the destined 
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Thou that wast seal'd in thy nativity 
The slave of nature,* and the son of hell! 

victim, but leaves no visible mark. The elf is also .accused df 
faking on itself the office of acoucheut, and personates the mid- 
wile so perfectly that the messenger is deceived. The fraud how- 
ever is discovered by some extraordinary deformity of the child, 
and the elf bears the blame. This superstition to which our au- 
thor alludes, is still prevalent in Scotland, and the north of Ire- 
land. Am. £d. 

9 '"''^ rooting hogf] The expression is fine, alluding (in memory 
of her young son) to the ravage which hogs make, with the finest 
i^owers, in gardens; and intimating that Elizabeth was to expect 
no other treatment for her sons. War burton- 

She calls him hog, as an appellation more contemptuous than 
6oarf as he is elsewhere termed from his ensigns armorial. 

/ yohfuon. 

In The Mirror for Magistrates is the following Complaint of Coi- 
{ingbourney %vho vias cruelly executed for making a rim£: 

♦* For where I meant the king by name of hog, 

«« J only al hided to his badge the bore : 

«• To Lovel's name I added more, our dog ; 

** Because most dogs have borne that name of yore. 

** These metaphors I ns'd with other more, 

** As cat and rat, the half-names of the rest, 

** To hide the sense that they so wrongly wrest." 
That Lavel was once the common name of a dog may be like- 
wise known from a passage in The Historic ofyacSf and Esau, an 
interlude, 1568: 

" Then come on at once, take my quiver and my bowe ; 

•• Fette lovell my hounde, and my home to blowe," 
The rhyme for which Collingboume suffered, was : 

** A cat, a rat, and Lovel the dog, 

** Rule all England under a hog." Steevetis. 
The rhyme of Collingboume is thus preserved in Heywood's 
History of Edvsard i r, P. 11 : 

<* The cat, the rat, and Lovell our dog, 

** Doe rule all England under a hog. 

'*< The crooke backt boore the way hath found 

*• To root our roses from, aw ground. 

•* Both flower and bud will be confound, 

♦* Till king of beasts the swine be crown'd : 

" And then the dog, the cat, and rat, 

*< Shall in his trough feed and be fat." 
The propriety of Dr. Warburton's note, notwithstanding what 
Dr. Johnson hath subjoined, is fully confirmed by this satire. 

Henley, 

The persons levelled at by this rhyme were the King, Catesby, 

Katcliff*, and Lovel, as appears in The Complaint of Collingbourn .- 

" Catesbye was one whom I called a cat, . 

^ A craftie lawyer catching all he could ; 
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Thou slaakler of thy mother's heavy womb ! 
Thou loathed issue of thy father's loms! 
Thou rag of honour !• thou detested — 

Glo. Margaret. 

Q.Mar. Richard! 

Glo. Ha? 

Q. Mar. I call thee not. 

Glo. I cry thee mercy theti ; for I did think. 
That thou had'st calFd me all these bitter names. 

Q. Mar. Why, so I did ; but look*d for no reply. 
O, let me make the period to my curae. 

Glo. 'Tis done by me ; and <nds in— Margaret. 

Q. Eliz. Thus have you breath'd your curse against 
yourself. 



«* The second RaftctHle, whom I named a rat, 

" A cruel beast to gnaw on whom lie should : 

** Lord Lovel barkt and byt whom Richard wouldy 

»« Whom 1 therefore did rightly termfe our dog, 

** Wherewith to ryme I cald the king a hog.'* Malane* 

1 The slave of nature,'] The expression is strong and noble, and 
alludes to the ancient custom of masters brandmg their profli- 
gate slaves; by which it is insinuated that his misshapen person 
was the mark that nature badisetupon him to stigmatise his ill 
conditions. Shakspeare expresses the same fought in Tie Ca* 
medy of. Errors.' 

" He is deformedf crooked, &c. 
** Stigmatized in makitip, — .*• 
But as the spei^er rises in tier Fesentment, she expresses thi» 
contemptuous thought much more openly, and condemns him to 
a still worse state m slavery ^. 

" Sin, death, and hdl, hwe aet ihtiT marks on him'* 
Only, in the first line, her mention of his jnoral conditions in- 
sinuates her reflections, on his deformity : and, in the last, her 
mention of his deformity insinuates her reflections on his mprab 
condition: And thus he has taught. her to scold in all the ele- 
gance of figure. Warburton, 

Pan of Dr. Warburton's note is conlflrm'd by a line in our au- 
thor's Rape of Lucrece, from which it appears he was acquainted 
with the practice of marking slaves : 

•« Worse than a slavish v>ifie, or birth-hour's blot " Malone. 

2 Thou rag ^honmsrf &c.] This wordof contempt is u«ed againr 
in Timon: 

"•• IF fhoti wilt curse j tby fafher, that poor ragy . 
«* Must be the siAject.*' 
Again, in this play : 

•* These over-weening r<7^* of France." Steexem. 
£2 
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Q. Mar. Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my for* 
tune 1^ 
Why strew'st thou sugar on that*bottled*iBpidcr,* 
Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about ? 
Fool, fool ! thou whet' St a knife to kill thyself. 
The day will come, that thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse this poisonous bunch-back'd toad. 

Ha8t. False-boding woman, end thy frantick cui«e ; 
I^est, to thy harm, thou move our patience. 

Q. Mar. Foul shame upon you I you have all motv'd 
mine. 

Riv. Were you well serv'd, you would be taught your 
duty. 

Q. Mar. To serve me wtU, you all should do me duty. 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my subjects : 
O, serve me well, and teach yourselves that duty. 

Dor. Dispute not with her, she is lunatick. , 

Q. Mar. Peace, master marquis, you are malapert: 
Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current:* 
O, that your young nobility could judge. 
What 'twere to lose it, and be miserable ! 
They that stand high, have many blasts to shake them ; 
And, if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 

Glo. Good counsel, marry ;— learn it, learn it, marquis. 

Dor. It touches you, my l#rd, as much as me. 

Glo. Ay, and much more: But I was bom so high, 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top. 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 

3 ^^^^Jlourith of my fortune f] This expression is likewise used 
by Massinger in The Great Duke of Florence.- 

*' — I allow these • 

" As flourUkings of fortune.** Stecoent. 

4 ..^^^ bottled spider,'] A spider is called bottled, because, like 
other insects, he has a middle slender, and a belly protuberant. 
Richard's form and venom, made her Uken him to a spider. 

yokneon. 
A bottled spider, is a large, bloated, glossy spider; supposed to 
contain venom proportionate to its size. The expression occurs 
again in Act IV : 

« That bottled epider, that foul himch-back^d toad." Ritton. 
• Tour fire-new stamp <f honour is scarce current;] Thomas Grey 
wag created Mwquis of Dorset, A. I>. 1476. Fercy. 
The present scene, as has been already observed, is in 1477-8- 

Malam, 
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Q, Mar. And turns the sun to shade ;-^alas ! alas !*~ 
Witness my son, now in the shade of death ;« 
Whose bright out-shining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Ilath in eternal darkness folded up. 
Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's nest :''^— 
O God, that see'st it, do not suffer it ; 
As it was won with blood, lost be it so ! 

Buck. Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity. 

Q. Mar. Urge neither charity nor shame to me ; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 
And shamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 
My charity is outrage, life my shame, — 
And in my shame still live my sorrow's rage ! 

Buck. Have done, have done. 

Q. Mar. Q princely Buckingham, I kiss thy hand^ 
In sign of league and amity with thee : 
Now fair bef{d thee, and thy noble house ! 
Thy garments are not spotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compass of my curse. 

Buck. Nor no one here ; for curses never pass 
The lips of those that breathe them in the air. 

Q. Mar. I '11 not believe but they ascend the sky, 
And there awake God's gentle-sleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites. 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 
Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 
Sin, death, and hell," have set their marks on him ; 

« Witnesi my sen* &c.] Her distress cannot prevent her quib- 
bling. It may be here remarked, that the introduction of Mar- 
garet \n this place, is agfainst all historical evidence. She was 
ransomed and sent to France soon after Tewksbury fight, and 
there passed the remainder of her wretched life. JRitson. 

Witness my son.! Thus the quarto of 1598, and the folio. The 
modern editors, after the quarto of 1612, read — sun. Malone. 

7 Unir aiery buildeth in our aiery's nest:'] An aiery is a hawk's OP 
an eagle's nest. So, in Greene's Card of Fancy ^ 1608 : 

« It is a subtle bird that breeds among the aiery of hawks." 
Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 163&: 

'•His high-built aiery shaU.be drown'd in blood." 

8 Sin, deaths and hell,'] Possibly Milton took from hence the 
bint of his famous allegory. Blachtone. 

Milton might as probably catch the hint from the following 
passage in hSLiimer^s Sermons, 1584, fol. 79: " Here came in (/mM 
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And all their ministers attend on him. 

Glo, What doth she say, my lord of Buckingham ? 

Buck. Nothing that I respect, my gracious lord. 

Q, Mar. What, dost thou scorn me for my gentle 
counsel? 
And sooth the devil that I warn thee from ? 
O, but remember this another day, 
When he shall split thy very heart with sorrow ; 
And say, poor Margaret was a prophetess.^ 
Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 
And he to yours, and all of you to God's I ^ . ££xiu 

Hast, My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses. 

Riv. And so doth mine ; I muse, why she 's at liberty.* 

Glo. I cannot blame her, by God's holy mother; 
She hath had too much wrong, and I repent 
My part thereof, that I have done to her. 

Q, Eliz. I never did her any, to my knowledge. 

Glo^ Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong. 
I was too hot to do some body good. 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay'd ; 
He is frank'd up to fatting for his pains;*— 

and hell, sirme vaat their mother. Therefore they must have such 
an image as their mother sinne would geue them." H. White. 
Live each of you the mbjecta to hit hate. 
And he toyourt, and all of you to God*s /] It is evident from the 
conduct of Shakspeare, that the house of Tudor retained di their 
Lancastrian prejudices, even in the reign of Qiieen Elizabeth. 
In bis play of Richard the Third, be seems to deduce the woes of 
the house of York from the curses which Queen Margaret had 
vented against them ; and he -could not give that weight to her 
cui'ses, without supposing a right in her to utter them. Walpole. 

1 / muse, why she »* at lUterty.'] Thus the fi»lio. The quarto 

x«ads: 

** -r— I mmder she *s at liberty ." Siee<dens. 
^He {VfraokM up to fating far his pains i\ A Jrani is an old 
Eng^lish word ibr a hog^sty. 'Tis possible he usies tfai« raetafsbor 
to Clarence, in aUusion to the crest of the family of York, which 
was a boar. Whereto relate those famous old verses on Rkk- 
ardlll: 

** The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
" Rule all England under a hogV . 

He uses the same metaphor in the last scene of Act IV. Pepe. 

A frank was not a common hog styst but the pen in which' those 
hogs were confined of whom bravin was to be made. Steevens. 
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^od pardon them that are the cause thereof { _ 
Rirv. A virtuous and a christian-Iike conctusioD, 

To pray for them that have done scath to us.^ 
Glo, So do I ever, being well advis'd ;— T 

for had I curs'd now, I had curs'd myself. [Anie, 

Enter Catesby. 
Catea, Madam, his majesty doth call for you,— 

And for your grace,— and you, my noble lords. 

Q. Eliz, Catesby, I come: — Lords, will you go with mej 
Riv, Madam, we will attend upon your grace. 

\jExeunt all but Glo. 
Glo, I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 

Ihe secret mischiefs that I set abroach, 

I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 

Clarence, — whom I, indeed, have laid in darkness,— 

J do be weep to many simple gulls ; 

Namely, to Stanley, Hastings, Buckingham ; 

And tell tbem — 'tis th6 queen and her allies. 

That stir the king against the duke my brother. 

Now they believe it ; and withal whet me 

To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : 

But then I sigh, and, with a piece of scripture. 

Tell them— that God bids us do good for evil : 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends, stol'n forth of holy writ ; 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 
Enter two Murderers. 

But soft, here come my executioners.— 

From the manner in which the word is uged in King Henry IV, 
ti frank should seem to mean a pen in which any hog is fatted* 
" Does the old boar feed in the o\^ frank?* So also, as Mr. Bowie 
observes to me, in Holinshed's Description of Britaine^ B. Ill, p. 
1096: "The husbandmen and farmers ntvtv fraunke them above 
three or four months^ in which time he is dyeted with otes and 
peason, and lodged on the bare planches of an uneasie coate.'* 

" He feeds like a boar in afrankt** as the same gentleman ob- 
serves, is one of Ray's proverbial sentences. MtSone- 

Mr. Bowie's chief instance will sufficiently countenance my 
assertion : for what hogs, except those designed for brawn, are 
ever purposely lodged ** on the bare planches of an uneasy cote?** 

Steevens^ 

3 ^— done scath to us."] Scath is harm, mischief. So, in Soli- 
man and Perseda .* • 

« Whom now that paltry island keeps from scathJ^* Steevoens. 
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How now, ftly hardy, stout, resolved mates? 
Are yotfnd^ going to despatch this thing?* 

1 Murd, We are, my lord, and come to have the war- 
rant, 
That we may be admitted where he is, 

Glo, Well thought upon, I have it here ahout me : 

^ [^Gives the Warrant. 

When you have done, repair to Crosby-place. 
But^ sirs, be sudden in the execution, 
Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 
For Clarence is well-spoken, and, perhaps, 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 

1 Murd, Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to prate^ 
Talkers are no good doers; be assurM, 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 

Glo, Your eyes drop mill-stones, when fools* eyes drop 
tears:* 
I like you, lads ;— about your business straight ; 
Go, go, despatch. 

1 Murd, We will, my noble lord. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

77ie same, A Room in the Tower, 

Enter CLAasNCB and Brakenbury. 

Brak, Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ? 

Clar, O, I have pass'd a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights,* 
That, as I am a christian faithful man,''' 

4 ««« to despatch this thing ?] Seagars, in his Legend of Richard 
the Thirds speaking of the Tmurder of Gloster's nephews, makes 
him say: 

" What though he refused, yet be sure yoa may, 
** That otlier were as ready to take in hand that thing y 
The coincidence was« I believe, merely accidental. Mcuone. 

^ Tour eyet drop fnUl-ttoMt, *a>hen fools* eyes drop tears i\ This, I 
believe, is « proverbial expression. It is used again In the \jm* 
Qedy ofCoMT andBompeyt 1607: 

" Men's eyes must miU-stonea drop, when fisols shed tears.** 

S^eevgM* 
^ So /uU of fearful dreams, <f ugly sightSt"] Thus the folio. The 
quarto^ 1598: 

" So full of ugly §ights, of ghastly dreams.** Malone^ 

^ '"'^faitfful man,] Not an inlidel* yoknson. 
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I would not spend another such a nightf 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy da3rs; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak, What was your dream, my lord? I pray yoUf 
tell me. 

Clar, Methoughty that I had broken from the Tower^ 
And was embarkM to cross to Burgundy ;* 
And, in my company, my brother Gloster: 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; thence we look'd toward England, ' 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster 
That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Gloster stumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, over-board, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
O Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears I • 
What sights of ugly death* within mine eyesl 
Methought, I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels,* 

8 — to Burgundy:"] Clarence was desirous to assist his sister 
Margaret ag-ainst the French King, who invaded her jointure- 
lands after the death of her husband, Charles Dukeof Burgrundy, 
who was killed at the siege of Nancy, in January, 1476-7'. Isa- 
bel the wife of Clarence being then dead, (taken off by poison, 
administered by the Duke of Gloster, as it has been conjectured,) 
he wished to have married Mary the daughter and heir of the 
Duke of Burgimdy ; but the match was opposed by Edward, who 
hoped to have obtained her for his brother-in-law, Lord Rivers ; 
and this circumstance has been suggested as the principal cause 
of the breach between Edward and Clarence. Mary of Burgundy 
however chose a husband for herself, having married in August, 
1477, Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick. Malone. 

» What dreadful noise of nvaier in mine ears!"] See Mr. Warton*s 
note on Milton's Lycidas, v. 157. Milton's Poem*, second edit. 
1791. Steetferu. 

1 What sights of ugly death — ] Thus the folio. The quarto has 
—What ugly sights of death. Malme. 

* Inestimable stones, unvalued ^Vtie/j,] C/»«a/uei/ is here used for 
invaluable. So, in Lovelace's Posthumous Poems, 1659 : 
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All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's skulls ; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the slimy bottom * of the deep, 
. And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of deat^ 
To gaze upon the secrets of the deep ? 

Clar, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul,* and would not let it forth . 
To seek the empty, vast, and wand'ring air;* 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk,* 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak, Awak'd you not with this sore agony ? 

Clar. O, no, my dream was lengthen'd after life^ 
O, then began the tempest to my sou] ! 
I pass*d, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman^ which poets write o^ 
Unto the'' kingdom of perpetual night. 
The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick \ 
Who cry'd aloud, — What scourge for fierjury 



*' —-the unvalno*d robe she wore, 

** Made infinite lay lovers to adore/' Malone. 

3 That woo'd the slimy bottom — ] By seeming to gaze upon it; 
or, as we now say, to qgle it. yohnson, 

4 Kept in my «ou/,] Thus the quarto. The folio — Stofit in. 

Malone* 
s To seek the empty ^ vastf and wand'ring airi'\ Perhaps we should 
point thus : 

To seek the empty vast, and v:ar*d*ring air* 
that is, to seek the immense vacuity. Vast is used by our author 
as a substantive in other places See Vol. VI, p. 164, n. 3. 
Seei is the reading of the quarto, 1598 , the folio has Jind. 

Malqne, 
^^^ empty t vast, and laand'rin^ air/] Vast, is viaste^ desolate — 
vastum, per inane. Steevens. 

6 _^ within my panting bulk,*] Buli is often used by Shakspeare 
and his coiitemporaries ror body. So again, in Hamlet: 

** it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

" And end his being," Malone- 
^ "^^ ^m Jerryman — ] The folio reada-^owr ferryman. 

Steevens. 
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Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence? 

And so he vanish'd : Then came wand'ring by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood ;® and he shriek'd out aloud,— 

Clarence is come^^false^ fleeting^ fierjur'd Clarence^'^*^ 

That stabbed me in thejield by Tewksbury ; — 

Seize on him^ furies j take him to your torments /— 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Environed me,^ and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

I trembling wak*d, and, for a season afteSy 

Could not believe but that I was in hell : 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brak, No marvel, lord, though it affrighted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar, O, Brakenbury, I have done these things, — 
That now give evidence against my soul, — 
For Edward's sake ; and, see, how he requites me !•«- 
O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee,' 

8 . fgith bright hair 

Dabbled in blood t"] Lee has transplanted this image Into his 
Mithridates, Act IV, sc. i : 

" I slept ; but oh, a dream so full of terror, 

** The pale, the trembling midnight ravisher 

** Ne'er saw, when cold Lucretia's mourning shadow 

** His curtains drew, aiKl lash'd him in his eyes 

*• With her bright trestes, dabbled in her blood.*' Steewns. 

9 _ fleeting, ^cr;W Clarence,"] Fleeting is the same as changing 
^des» yohnton. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

" — now the fleeting moon 
*« No planet is of mine." 
Clarence broke his oath with the Earl of Warwick, and joined 
the army of his brother King Edward IV. See Vol. X, p. 406. 

Steevent. 
* — a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, &c.] Milton seems to have theaght on this 
passage where he is describing the midnight sufferings of Our 
Saviour, in the 4th Book of Paradite Regained.' 
" — nor yet stay'd the terror there, 
** Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, round 
"Environ'd thee, some howl'd, some yell'd, some 
shriek'd — *' Steevem. 
3 O God/ if my deep prayers &c.] The four following lines have 
•been added since the first edition. Pope, 

They are found in the iolio, but not in the quarto* Malane* 

VOL. XI. F 
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But thou wilt be avengM on my misdeeds? 

Yet execute thy wrath on me aJone : 

O, spare my guiltless wife,* and my poor children I-?- 

I pray the^j gentle, keeper, stay by me ;* 

My soul is heavys and I fain would sleep. 

Brak. I will, my lord ; God give your grace good 
rest !— [Clar. refioaea himself <m a Cfmr^ 
Sorrow breaks seasons,^ and repoaiAg hourS) 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 
Princes have but their titles, for their glories. 
An outward h9nour for an inward toil ;* 
And, for unfelt imaginati(»is, 
They often feel a world of restless caresi;^ 
So that, between their titles, apd low name, 
There 's nothing differs but the outward fame. 
Enter the Two Murderers - 

1 Murd, Ho 1 who 's here ? 

MreUc. What would'st thou, fellow ? and bow cam*st 
thou hither ? 



3 -r— mjiuiifleM wfe,'] The wife of Clfli^ence cUed before he 
was apprehended and confined in the Tower. See p. 47, n. 8. 

Jfaione. 

4 Ipray thee, gentle keeper, 8^c.] So the quarto. 1598. The folio 
reads: 

" Keeper, I pr'yth^e, sit by me a, whilje" Malfme, 
s Sorrow breaks reasons, Sec.] In the comm/on. editions, the 
Keeper is made to hold the dialogue with Clarenpe till- this line. 
And here Brakcnbury enters, pronouncing these words ; which 
seem to me a reflection naturally resulting from the foregoing 
conversation, and therefore continued to be spoken by the same 
person, as it is accordingly in the first edition. Pope. 

The keeper, introduced in the quarto, 1598^ was^ in fact, Sra- 
kenbury, who was Lieutenant of the Tower. There can be no 
doubt therefore that the text, which is regulated according to 
the quarto, is right Maione. 

ft Princes haw but their titles for their glcrie^t 
An outward honour for an inward tmlA The Hrtt 1i«e-nu^h^ 
understood in this sense. The glories of princes are rufthing «M»i? 
than empty titles: but it would more impress the purpose of the 
speaker, and correspond better with the following lines, if it were 
read: 

Princes have but their titles for their troubles. Johnson. 

1' f or unfeltimaginationst 
They often feel a world tf restless cares .•] They often suffer real 
miseries for imagiiMry undunremi gratifications, yehnton. 
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1 Murd, t would speak with Clarcnde^ and I came 
Mth#r 4m my legs. 

Brak, What, so brief? 

2 Murd, O, sir, 'tis better to be brief, than tedious : — 
Let him see our commission ; talk no more.® 

\^ Pafier is delivered to Brak. vjho reads iL 
Brak. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands :— ■ 
I will not reason what is meant hereby. 
Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 
Here are the keys;^ — there sits the duke asleep: 
I '11 to the king ; and signify to him. 
That thus I have resigned to you my charge. 

1 Murd, You may, sir ; 'tis a point of wisdom : 
Fare you well. [^Exit Brak. 

2 Murd, What, shall we stab him as he sleeps P 

1 Murd, No ; he '11 say, 'twas done cowardly, when he 
wakes. 

2 Murd. When he wakes! why, fool, he shall never 
wake until the? great judgment day. 

1 Murd, Why, then he '11 say, we stabb'd him sleeping. 

2 Murd, The urging of that word, judgment, hath 
bred a kind of remorse in me. 

1 Murd, What ? art thou afraid ? 

2 Murd, Not to kill him, having a warrant for it ; but 
to be damn'd for killing him, from the which no warrant 
can defend me. 

1 Murd, I thought, thou hadst been resolute. 

2 Murd, So I am, to let him live. 

1 Murd, I '11 back to the duke of Gloster, and tell 
him so. 

•2 Murd, Nay, I pr'ythee, stay a little : I hope, this 
^holy^humour of mine^ will change; it was wont to hold 
me but while one would tell twenty. 

8 Let him^ee our comminionf &c.] Thus the decond folio. Other 
copies, with measure evidently defective — 

*< Show him our commission, talk no more." Steevent. 

9 Msre are the keyaj &c.l So the quarto, 1598. The folio reads : 

*< Thei« lies the duke asleep, and there the keys.** Malone, 

1 ,^^^^thi9 holy humour of mine — ] Thus the early quarto. The 

folio has-r-this passionate humour of mine, for which the modem 

editors have substituted tompassionatey tmtiecessarilj. Fassionate, 
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1 Murd. How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

2 Murd, 'Faith, some certain dregs of conscience are 
yet within me. 

1 Murd, Remember our reward, when the deed 's done. 

2 Murd, Come, lie dies; 1 had forgot the reward. 

1 Murd, Where 's thy conscience now ? 

2 Murd. In the duke of Gloster's purse. 

1 Murd, So, when he opens his purse to give us our 
reward, thy conscience flies out. 

2 Murd, 'Tis no matter ; let it go ; there 's few, or 
none, will entertain it. 

1 Murd, What, if it come to thee again ? 

2 Murd, 1 '11 not meddle with it, it is a dangerous 
thing, it makes a man a coward ; a man cannot steal, but 
it accuseth him : a man cannot swear, but it checks him ; 
a man cannot lie with his neighbour's wife, but it detects 
him: 'Tis a blushing shame-faced spirit, that mutinies 
in a man's bosom ; it fills one full of obstacles : it made 
me once restore a purse of gold, that by chance I found; 
it beggars any man that keeps it : it is turned out of all 
towns and cities for a dangerous thing; and every man, 
that means to live well, endeavours to trust to himself^ 
and live without it. 

1 Murd, 'Zounds, it is even now at my elbow, per- 
suading me not to kill the duke. 

2 Murd, Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him 
not : he would insinuate with thee, but to make thee sigh.^ 

though not so good an epithet as that which is furnished by the 
quarto, is sufiiciently inlelligible. See Vol. VII, p. 330, n. 3. 

The second murderer's next speech proves that holy was the 
author's word. The player editors probably changed it, as they 
did many others, on account of the Statute, 3 Jac. I, c. 21. *A 
little lower, they, from the same apprehension, omitted the word, 
[faith. Maione. 

3 Tah the devil in thy mind, and believe him not .* fie^VMti^ il^ ' 
nuate loith thee. Sec] One villain says. Conscience is at his elbows, 
persuading him not to kill the duke. The other says, take the 
devil into thy nearer acquaintance, into thy mind, who will be a 
match for thy conscience, and believe it not, ^c. It is plain then, 
that him, in both places in the text should be it, namely, conscience. 

Warburton. 

Shakspeare so frequently uses both these pronouns indiscrimi- 
nately, that no correction is necessary. Steevens, 

In The Merchant of Venice we have a long dialogue between 
Launcelot, his Conscience, and the Devil. But though conscience 
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1 Murd. I am strong-fram'd,' he cannot prevail with 
me. 

2. Murd. Spoke like a tall fellow,** that respects his 
reputation. Come, shall we fall to work ? 

1 Murd, Take him over the costard* with the hilts 
of thy sword, Mid then throw him into the malmsey-butt, 
in the iiext room. 

2 Murd. O excellent device ! and make a sop of him. 

1 Murd. Soft ! he wakes* 

2 Murd. Strike. 

1 Murd. No, we 11 reason* with him. 

Clar. Where art thou, keeper ? give me a cup of wine. 

1 Murd. You shall have wine enough, my lord, anon. 

Clar. In God's name, what art thou ? 

1 Murd. A man, as you are. 

Clar. But not, as I am, royal .^ 

1 Murd. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 

1 Murd. My voice is now the king's, my looks mine 
own. 

Clar. How darkly, and how deadly dost thou speak ! 
Your eyes do menace me: Why look you pale? 
Who sent you hither? Wherefore do you come? 

Both Murd, To, to, to, 

Clar. To murder me ? 

Both Murd. Ay, ay. 

Clar. You scarcely have the heartd to tell me so, 

were not here persomfied, Shakspeare would hsve used Atlnt in- 
stead of it. He does to in almost every page of these plays. 

. Malone. 
^ i am «froR^-frain*d,] Thus the folio. The- quarto reads — I am 
9\Xim%\Ti fraud Malone. 

* Spoke like a tall fellonuA The meaning of tally in old English, 
is stouty dating t f earless i and strong. 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

<c ,._^ goQjj soldiers, and tall fellows. *'^ Stecvons. 

s — — the costard — ] i. e. (he head ; a name adopted from an 
apple shaped like a man's head. So, in ArdenoJ Feversham^ 1592: 
** One and two rounds at his costard}'' 
Hence likewise the term — costar -laow^v. See V9I. IV, p. 44,. 
n. 3, and p. 47, n. 8. Steevens. 

6 — : — vjc ^11 reason — } ^^ *^1 talk. Johnson. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice •• 

" treasoji*d with a Frenchman yesterday." Steevens. 
F2. 
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And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherehi, my friends, have I offended you ? 

1 Murd, Offended us you have not, but the king. 
Clar, I shall be reconciled to him again. 

2 Murd, Never, my lord ; therefore prepare to die. 
Clar, Are you call'd forth from out a world of men,^ 

To slay the innocent ? What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me ? 
What lawful quest^ have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? or who pronounc'd 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence* death ? 
Before I be convict by course of law,* 
To threaten me with death, is most unlawful. 
I charge you, as you hope for any goodness,^ 



? Are you call'd forth from out a nsorld of meth] 1 think it may 
be better read: 

Are ye cull*d forth Johnson. 

The folio reads ; 

" Are you dravm forth ainong a world of men.*' 
I adhere to the reading now in the text. So, in Nobody and 
Somebody, 1598: 

" Art thou call*d forth amongst a thousand men 

•* To minister this soveraigne antidote ?" Steeven^- 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1598. Malone. 

8 What lavful quest — ] ^ett is inquest or jury. Johnson. 
So, in Camlet: 

*« — crowner's quest law." Steevens. 

9 Before I be convict &c.] Sbakspeare has followed the current 
tale of his own time, in supposing that Clarence was imprisoded 
by Edwai'd, and put to death by order of his brother Richard, 
without trial or condemnation. But the truth is, that he was tried, 
and found guilty by his Peers, and a bill of attainder was after- 
wards passed against him. According to Sir Thomas More, hi» 
death vf&B comtnanded by JEdviard; but he does not a^^e/t that the 
Duke of Gloster was the instrument. Polydore Virgil says, 
though he talk'd with several persons who lived at the time, he 
never coul^get any certain account of the motives that induced 
Edward to put his brother to death. See p. 47, n. 8. Malone, 

1 asyou^hope for any goodness,] The quarto reads : 

** As you hope to have redemption.*' 

I'have adopted the former words, for the sake of introducing 
variety ; the idea of redemption being comprised in the very next 
line. Steevens. 

This arbitrary alteration was made, and the subsequent line 
was omitted, by. the editors of the folio, to avoid the penalty of 
the Stat. 3 Jac. I, c. 21. Malpne. 
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By Christ's dear blood shed for our grievous sins, 
lliat you depart, and lay no hands on me ; 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 

1 Murd. What we will do, we do upon command. 

2 Murd, And he, that hath commanded, is our king. 
Clar. Erroneous vassal ! the great King of kings 

Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou shalt do no murder ; Wilt thou then 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man*s ? 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

2 Murd. And that same vengeance doth he hurl on 
thee, 
For false forswearing, and for murder too: 
Thou didst receive the sacrament, to fight 
In quarrel of the house of Lancaster. 

1 Murd, And, like a traitor to the name of God, 
Didst break that vow ; and, with thy treacherous blade, 
UnripMst the bowels of thy sovereign's son. 

2 Murd, Whom thou wast sworn to cherish and de- 

fend. 

1 Murd, How canst thou i!i*ge God's dreadful Uw to us. 
When thou hast broke it in such dear' degree ? 

Clar, Alas ! for whose sake did I that ill deed ? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his sake : 
He sends you not to murder me for this ; 
For in that sin he is as deep as I. 
If God will be avenged for the deed, 
O, know you, that he doth it publickly;^ 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm ; 
. He needs no indirect nor lawless course, 
To cut off those that have offended him. 

1 Murd, Who made thee then a bloody minister, 
When gallant-springing, brave Plantagenet,^ 

J .—..^^r-— ] This is a word of mere enforcement, and very 
frequently occurs, with different shades of meaning, in our au- 
thor. So, in Timon of Athent: 

<* And strain what other means is left unto us, 
" In our dear peril." Steevens. 
3 Of know you, that ^c] The old copies— O, know you yet^-^ 
but we should read — fAat instead of jrrt. In the MS. copy that 
would naturally have been written y^. Hence the mistake, which 
1 have corrected^ by the advice of Dr. Farmer. Steevcw, 
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That princely novkc/, was ^»mKk dead by tbcc ? 
Clar. My brother's loi^e, the devii, and my rage. 

1 Murd, Thy brodier's love, 6ur duty, and thy fattlt, 
Prov<dtc us hithernow to slaughter thee. 

Char. If you do love my brotiier, hate not me ; 
I am his brother, and I love him well. 
If you are hir'd for meed,^ go back again, 
And I will send you to my brother Gloster ; 
Who shall reward you better for my life, 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 

2 Murd, You are deceiv'd, your brother Gloster hates 

you.^ 

Clar, O, no ; he loves me, and he holds tne dear : 
Go you to him from me. 

Both Murd. Ay, so we will. 

Clar. Tell him, when that our |)rincely father York 
BlessM his three sons with his victorious arm, 

4 __ sprmgingt — Flemtagenet,'] Bloomiiig PlnntAgenet; a 
prince in the j^/71^ of Ufe. Johnson. 

So, in Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, 1579 : 

" That wouldest me my Ringing youth to spill,** Malont. 

When gallant i springing^,] This should be printed as one word, 
I thinki-^gallimt'^prmging. Shakspeare is fond of these com- 
pound epitbetSy In which the first adjective is to be considered as 
an adverb. So, in this play, be uses childhhjholish, seneelest-obsti' 
nate, and mortal'ttaring, Tynohitt. 

s — novice^'] Youth ; one yet nev) to the world, yohniou. 

^ Jf you are hir*dfor meed,] Thus the quarto 1597 and the fo- 
lio. The quarto 1598, reads—If you be hired for need; which is 
likewise sense : If it be necessity which induces you to commit this- 
murder. Malohe. 

7 ^^^-your brother Gloster hatesyou.'] Mr. Walpole, some years 
ago, suegested, from the Chronicle of Croyland, that the true 
cause of Gloster's hatred to Clarence was, that Clarence was un- 
willing to share with his brother that moiety of the estate of tft^ 
great Earl of Warwick, to which Gloster became entitled on his 
marriage with the younger sister of the Dutchess of Clarence, 
Lady Anne Neville, who had been betrothed to Edward Prince 
©f Wales. This account of the matler is fully confirmed by a let- 
ter, dated Feb. 14, 1471-2, which has been lately published- Pas^ 
ton Letters, Vol. 11, p. 91 : ** Yesterday the king, the queen, my 
lords of Clarence and Gloucester, went to Shene to pardon ; men 
aay, not aU in charity. The king entreateth my lord of Clarence 
for m\ lord of Gloucester; and, as it is said, he answereth, that 
he may well have my lady his sister-in-law, but they shall partus 
livelihood f. as h^ s^itb » SiO, what will fall, can I not say** Malone. 
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And charg^'d us from his soul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendship : 
Bid Gloster think on this, and he will weep. 

1 Murd. Ay, mill-stones ; as he lesson'd us to weep. 

Clar, O, do not slander him, for he is kind. 

1 Murd, Right, as snow in harvest^^-Come, you de- 

ceive yourself; 
'Tis he that sends us to destroy you here. 

Clar, It cannot be ; for he be wept my fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and swore, with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 

1. Murd, Why, so he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven. 

2 Murd, Make peace with God, for you must die, my 

lord. 

Clar, Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul, 
To counsel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own soul so blind. 
That thou wilt war with God, by murdering me ? — 
Ah, sirs, consider, he, that set you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 

2 Murd, What shall we do ? 

Clar, Relent, and save your souls. ^ 

1 Murd, Relent! 'tis cowardly, and womanish. 

Clar, Not to relent, is beastly, savage, devilish — 
Which of you, if you were a prince's son, 
Being pent from Jiberty, as I am now, — 
If two such murderers as yourseh es came to you, — 

My mend, I spy some pity m thy looks ; 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer. 
Come thou on my side, and entreat for me, 
'*As you would beg, were you in my distress." ^• 
A begging prince what beggar pities not ?** 

8 ^^^^ and tame your touUy &c.] The six following lines are hot 
in the old edition, [i. e. the quarto.] Po/fte. 

They are not necessary, bat so forced in, that something seems 
omitted to which tiiese lines are the answer, yohnaon. 

9 — Tishat beggar pities not .?] I cannot but suspect^ that the 
lines, which Mr. Pope observed not to be in the old edition, are 
now misplaced, and should be inserted here, somewhat after this 
manner: 

Clar, A begging prince vihat beggar pitie* not? 
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2 Mnrd» Look behind you my loi*d. 

1 Murd. Take that, and that; if all this will not do, 

[6Vad« /dm. 
I '11 drown you in the malmsey-butt within. 

[_£jcU, with the Body, 

2 Murd, A bloody deed, and desperately despatch'd ! 
How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 

Of this most grievous guilty murder done ? 
JRe-enter Jirst Murderer. 

1 Murd. How now? what mean'st thou, that thou 

help'st me not ? 
By heaven, the duke shall know how slack you have been. 

2 Murd. I would he knew, that I had sav'd his brother ! 
Take thou the fee, and tell him what I say ; 

For I repent me that the duke is slain. J[£jrit, 

1 Murd, So do not I ; go, coward, as thou art.— 
Well, I '11 go hide the body in some hole, 
Till that the duke give order for his burial : 
And when I have my meed, I wili away ; 
For this will out, and then I must not stay. \_Exit, 

Vil . A begging prince ! 

Clar. Which o/ you, if you vjere aprinu*9 torh &c. 
Upon this provocattion, the villain naturally strikes him. yohnson. 

Mr. Pope's' note is not accurately stated. I believe this passage 
should be regulated thus : 

Clar. Relent and save your souls. 

1. Vil. Relent! *ti8 cowardly and womanish. 

Clar. Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish. 
Which of yoa if you weoe^^ prince's son, 
Being pent— '•.•.'•■ - . - 

If two such— 
Would not entreat for life ? 
My friend, I spy— 
O, if thHie eye 

Come thou on Tny side and entreat for me. 
As you would beg, were you in my distress. 
A begging prince what beggar pities not Tyrwhitt. 

I think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that tfacise lines have been ins«rted 
in a wrong place. Malone. 

1 have regulated the text according to Mr. Tyrwfaitt's instruc- 
tion. Steewns, 

^ bcggivg prince vihat beggar pitiet nut?'\ To this, in the quarto, 
the murderer replies : 

" I, thus and thus: if this will not serve 
" I '11 chop thee in the malmesey but in the next roome." 
and then stabs him. SteevcM, 
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ACT II SCENE L 

The same, vf RQom in. the Pula(S$. 

Enter Kjing Edwahd, {led in dck) Queen^ Eliza^sth^ 
Dorset, Rivers, Hastings, Buckingbam, Gret, 

and Others. 

K, £dw. Why, so ;-f-rrnQW bave I dpae a gpood d»y/s 
work ;*-TT 
You peef ft, wttrioue tjhisi unitedieagu^ : 
I every day expect an embassage 
From my R«de«mer< to Fadeexo raje he&at ; 
And more ia peace ^ my soul shall part to heaven* 
Since I have Q»ade my ffiefids at peajce on earth. 
Rivers, and Hastii^9% lake eack otjher'a hand ; 
Dissemble npt youi! h-^ed,* swear your Usve. 

Ri-v. By hes^Vien,. my s^ iB piur^d from grud^in^ 
hajfefe; 
And with my band I seal my true heart's love. 

Ify»t. Sq thrive I, a« I. truly sw^ar the like ! 

if. £dw. Take heedt you dally, not before yo^ king ; 
Lest he, th«it is tbe^ supreme KingoC kiiigs^ 
Confound youjp hidden fiil^ehood, aod awurd 
Either of" yoi^to be the other's end. 

Hast. So prosper I, as. I sv^ear perfect love ! 

i?w. And I, as I love Hastings with ii*y hearth 

K, Edw, Madam, yourself are not ejcempt in this,-^^. 
Nor your son Dorset, — rBuckipgham, nor "you ; — 
You have been factious one agaijist the other. 
Wife, love lord Hustings, let him kiss your hand ; 
And what you do, do it un,feignedly. 

Q. EHz, There, Hastings ;-^l will n^v^rm»ore remem- 
ber 
Our former hatreds So thrive I, apd.mine! 

1 And more in peace — ] The folio — morfi to peace. The quarto 
— And notu in peace — . Steevens. 

2 Dissemble not your hatred f"] I e. do not gloss it over. Steevens. ' 
l8uppose4)e means, Divest yourselves of that concealed paired 

which you have heretofore secretly bornq to each other, po not 
merely, says Edward, conceal and cover over >our secret ill will 
\9. each otiierby a show of love, but eradicate hatred altogether 
from your boaoma. Maione. 
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K, £dw, Dorset, embrace himr— Hastings, love lord 
marquis. 

Dor, This interchange of love, I here protest, 
Upon my part, shall be inviolable. 

JIast, And so swear I. [^Embraces Do&. 

K,Edw. Now, princely Buckingham, seal thou this 
league 
With thy embracements to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. 

Buck, Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, \jo the Queen] but with all duteous 

love 
Doth cherish you, and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love ! 
When I have most need to employ a friend, 
And most assured that he is a friend, . * 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me ! this do I beg of heaven. 
When I am cold in love, to you, or yours. 

[^Embracing Riv. ^c, 

K,£dw, A pleasing cordial, princely Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 
There wanteth now our brother Gloster here, 
To make the blessed period of this peace. 

Buck, And, in good time, here comes the noble duke.^ 
Enter Gloster. 

Glo, Good-morrow to my sovereign king, and queen ; 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 

K. Edw. Happy, indeed, as we have spent the day :— 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate. 
Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 

Glo, A blessed labour, my most sovereign liege.— 
Among this princely heap, if any here. 
By false intelligence, or wrong surmise, 
Hold me a foe ; 
If I unwittingly, or in my rage,* 

3 — — here comet the noble duke."] So the quarto. Th^folio reads : 

** And in good time 

" Here comes Sir Richard Ratcliife and the duke." Malone^ 

^If I unwittingly f or in my rage,"] So the quarto. Folio — vn-^ 

'willingly. This line and the preceding hemistich are printed in 
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Have aught committed that is hardly borne 

By any in this presence, I desire 

To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 

'Tis death to me, to be at enmity ; 

I hate it, and desire all good men's love. — 

First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 

Which I will purchase with my duteous service ; — 

Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 

If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us ; — 

Of you, lord Rive rsy— and lord Grey, of you, — 

That all without desert have frown'd on me ;'— ■ 

Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 

I do not know* that Englishman alive. 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night ; 

I thank my God for my humility, 

the old copies, as one line; a mistake that has very frequently 
happened in the early editions of these plays. Mr. Pope, by 
whose licentious alterations our author's text was much coniipted, 
omitted the words — or in my ra^e; in which he has been followed 
by all the subsequent editors. Malone. 

s ^'-^fro^rCd on Wtf/] I have followed, the original copy in 
quarto. The folio here adds — 

** Of you, lord Woodville, and lord Scales, of you ;— " 

The eldesi son of Earl Rivers was Lord Scales; but there was 
no such person as Lord Woodville. Malone. 

^ I do not inofu &c.] Milton in his EIKONOKAA2TH2, has this 
observation: "The poets, and some English, have been in this 
point so mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious words in 
the mouth of any person, than of a tyrant- I shall not instance 
an abstruse author, wherein the king might be less con^ ersunt, 
but one whom we well know was the closet companion of these 
bis solitudes, William Shakspeare ; who introduced the person 
of ilichard the Third, speaking in as high a strain of piety and 
mortification as is uttered in any passage in this book, um\ some- 
times to the same sense and purpose with some words in this 
place; /intended, saith he, not otify to oblige Mny friends, but tny ene^ 
mies» The like saith Richard, Act II, sc. i : 
** I do not know that Englishman alive, 
" With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 
" More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
" I thank my god for my humility." 

Other stuff of this sort msty be read throughout the tragedy, 
wherein the poet used not much licence in departing from tlie 
truth of history, which delivers him a deep dissembler, not of his 
aflfections only, but of religion.'* Steevers. 
VOL. XI. G 
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Q. Eliz, A holy-day shall this be kept hereafter :«» 
I would to God, all strifes Were well compounded.^-— 
My sovereign lordy I do beseech your highness 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glo, Why^ madam, have I offer'd love for this^ 
To be so flouted in this royal presence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead ? 

[They all Btart^. 
You do him injury, to scorn his corse. 

K. £dw. Who knows not, he is dead I who knows he is ? 

Q, Eliz, All-seeing heaven, what a world is this ! 

Buck. Look I so pale^ lord Dorset, as the rest I 

Dor, Ay, my good lord ; and no man in the presence^ 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 

jr. £dw. Is Clarence dead? the order was reversed. 

Glo, But he, poor man, by your first order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand,^ 
That came too lag to see him buried >-^ 
God grant, ths^ some^ less noble, and less loyal, 
Nearer in bloody thoughts^ and not iti blood,' 
Deserve not worse thaii wfetched Clarence did, 
And yet go cuiTent from suspicloti ! 

Sian, A boon, my sovereign, ior my service done ! 

K, Edw. 1 pr'ythee, peace ; my soul is full of sOrfo^. 

Stan, I will not rise, ttrrless yotrr highness hear me. 

jr. Edw, Then say at once, what is it thou I'equest'st. 

Stan, The forfeit,® sovereign, of ray servant's life; 
Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman, 
irately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. 

K, Edw, Have I a tongue to doom my brotlier's dea^,^ 

7 Some tardy cripple &c.] f his is an allusion to a proverbial ex- 
{)ressi6n which Drayton has versified in tbe second canto of The 
Morons* Wars: 

'* III news hath wingfs, and with the wind doth go ; 

** Comfort 's a cripple, and comes ever slow ** Steepens. 

8 Nearer in Utfody theugfut, and not inUoodtl In Macbeth tre have 
the same play on words : 

•« — ^the near in blood« 

" Tbe nearer bloody." SteeveM, 

9 TThe forfeit^'] He means the remissidn of the forfeit, ^kftson.' 
1 Have I a tongue to doorfi My brother^s deaiht'\ This lamentation 

iff very tender and j^athetick. t^he recollection of the good qua- 
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And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
My brother kill'd no man, ins £aiilt was thought) 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for him?* who, in my wrath, 
Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd ?* 
Who spoke of brotherhood? who spoke of love? 
Who told me, how the poor soul dKi forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 
Who told me, in the field at TcWksbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he rcscu'd me. 
And said, Dear brother ^ iive^and be a king? 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments; and did give himself, 
All thin and naked, to the numb*cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had so' much grace to put it in my mind. 
But, when your carters, or your waiting-vassals, 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ^ 
And I, unjustly too, must grant it you : — 
But for my brother, not a man would speak, — 
Nor I (ungracious) speak unto myself 
For him, poor soul.— The proudest of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life ; 

lUles of the dead is very natural, and no less naturally does the 
King endeavour to communicate the crime to others. Johnson* 

1 Who sued to me for him? Sec] This pathetick speech is founded 
mi thig slight hint m Sir Thomas Morc's History of Edv^ard V, in- 
serted by Holinshed in hi« Chronicle: ** Sure it is, that although 
king Edward were coosenting to his death, yet he much did both v 
lament his iqlbrtunate chance, and repent his sudden execution. 
Insomuch that when any person sued to him for the pardon of 
malefiictors condemned to death, be would accustomablte say, 
and openly speake, O infortiinate brotVier, for whose life not one 
would make suite ! openly and apparently meaning by suche words 
that by the means <^ some of the nobiUtie he was deceived, and 
brought to his confusion." Malont* 

« — he advi«'d ?] i.e. deliberate \ consider what I was about 
to do. So, in The Letters of the Paston Family t Vol. II, p. 279: 
•• Written in haste with short advisement,*' &c. See also. The 
Tkoo Gentlemen of Verona, Vol. II, p. 179, n. 3. Malone. 
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Yet Done of yoo would once plead for his life.— 

God I I fear, thy justice will take hold 

On me^ and you, and mine, and yours, for this.^— 
/'»>^**'Come, Hastings, help me to my closet.'* "Oj ^ 
^ ** Poor Clarence!*'^ 

[^Exeunt King, Queen, Hast. Riv. DoK.am/ Grey. 
GIo. This is the fruit of rashness 1— Mark'd you not^ 
>iow that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pa]e, when they did hear of Clarence' death ? 

1 they (lid urge it still unto the king : 

God will revenge it. Come, lords; will you go, 
To comfort Edward with our company ? 

Buck. We wait upon your grace. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter the Ducheaa of Yorky^ with a Son and Daughter 
of Clarence. 

Son, Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead ? 

\Duch, No, boy. 

Daugh, Why do you weep so oft ? and beat your breast ; 
And cry— Clarence^ my unhapfiy son! 

Son, Why do you look on us, and shake your head, 
\nd call us*— orphans, wretches, cast-aways, 
If that our noble father be alive? 

Duch, My pretty cousins,* you mistake me both ; 
1 do lament the sickness of the king, 
As loth to lose him, not your father's death j 

4 Co^ntt Hastings, help me to my closet '\ Hastings was Lord 
Ciiamberlain to King Edward IV. Malone. 

« Enter the Duehes* of Tori^}^ Cecily, daughter of Ralph Ne- 
ville first Earl of Westmoreland, and widow of Richard Duke of 
York, who was killed at the battle of Wakefield in 1460. She 
survived her husband thirty-five years, living till the year 1495. 

Maione, 

^ "-—^ my preuy cou«ii»,] The Duchess is here addressing her 
grand-children, but cauain was the term used in Shidcspeare's 
time, by uncles to nephews and nieces, gprandfathers to grand- 
Qiiildren, &c. It seems to have been used instead of our iiiu- 
man^ and kinsvj^man, and to have supplied the place of both. 

McUoae. 

S^ec note on Othello, Act I, sc. i. Steevens, 
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It were lost sorrow, to wail one that 's lost. 

Son, Then, grandam, you conclude that he is drad. 
The king my uncle is to blame for this : 
God will revenge it; whom I will imp6rtune 
With earnest prayers, all to that effect. 

Daugk. A)id so will I. 

Duch, Peace, children, peace ! the king doth love yod 
well: 
Incapable and shallow innoceMs,^ 
You cannot guess Who caused your father's death. 

Son. Grandam, we can: for my good uncle Gloster 
Told me, the king, provok'd to 't by the queen, 
Devis'd impeachments to imprison him : 
And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kissM my cheek ; 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father. 
And he would love me dearly as his child. 

Duch. Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! 
He is my son, ay, and therein my shame, 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 

Son, Think you, my uncle did dissemble,^ grandam? 

Duch, Ay, boy. 

Son. I caifnot think it. Hark ! what noise is this ? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, distractedly ; Rivers, and 

Dorset, foilowing her, 

Q, FJiz, Ah ! who shall hinder me to wail and weep ? 
To chide my fortune, and torment myself? 
I '11 join with black despair against my souly 
And to myself become an enemy. 
. Duch. What means this scene of rude impatience ? 

Q, EUz. To make an act of tragick violence :-*- 
Edward> my lord, thy son, our king, is dead.— 

7 Incapable and shallum innocent*,'^ Incapable is unintelligent'. 

Malonei 
So, in IfamJet:^ 

^ As ooe incafiaUe of her own distress."' Steevens. 
« — — mv uHele did dissemble,] Shakspeare uses dittemhle iiv 
the sense of acting fraudulently, feig^niitg what we do not feel or- 
think ; lliough strictly it means to- cdncea! our raal thmights or 
ai&ctions. So also- Milton in the passage <|uotedin p. 61, n 6. 

Malone, 
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Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 

Wh5yvilher not the leaves, that want their sap ? — 

If you will live, lament; if die, be brief; 

That our swdft-winged souls may catch the king's; 

Or, like obedient subjects, follow him ^ 

To his new kingdom of^jjerpetujil rest.® t^ui^ 

Duch, Ah, so much interest naveT[tB?thy sorrow^ 
As I had title in thy noble husband ! 
I have bewept a worthy husband's death, 
And liv'd by looking on his images:^ 
But now, two -mirrors of his pi*incely semblanqe 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ;2 
And I for comfort have but one false glass 
That grieves me when I see my shame in him. 
Thou art a widow ; yet thou art a mother, 
And hast the comfort of thy children left thee ; 
But death hath snatch'd my husband from my arms. 
And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble hands, 
Clarence, and Edward. O, what cause have I, 
(Thine being but a moiety of my grief) 
To over-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries ? 

Son, Ah, aunt! you wept not for our father^s death j 
How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 

Dau^h. Our fatherless distress was left unmoan'd, 
Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept ! 

Q. Eliz. Give me no help in ^mentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth laments : 
All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 



9 — — of perpetual rest.^ So the quarto. The foKo reads— cf 
ne'er changing night. Malone* 

1 — his image*:'] The children by whom he was represented. 

yohnson. 
^o, in The Rape of Lucrece, Lucretius says to his daughter: 
'* O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn." Maione. 

2 But now, tvjo mirrors of his princely semblance 

Are crack'd in pieces by m.aUgnant death ;] So>. in our author's 

Rape of Lucrece:, 

•* Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
'* In thy sweet semblance my old a^e new bom ; 
" But now, that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 
<♦ Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time out- worn.'*' 

A^ln, in his 3d Sonnet: 

«* Thou art thy mother's glass,*' &c. Malonn 
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That I, being govem'd by the watry moon,^ 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world 1 

Ah, for my husband, for my dear lord Edward ! 

Chil. Ah, for our father, for our dear lord Clarence ! 

Duch, Alas, for both, both mine, Edward and Clarence ! 

Q. Ei^z.^ What stay had I, but Edward ? and he 's gone. 

Chil. What stay had we, but Clarence ? and he 's gone. 

Duch. What stays had I, but they? and they are gone. 

Q. Eliz. Was never widow, had so dear a loss. 

Chil. Were; never orphafts, had so dear a loss. 

Duch. Was never mother, had so dear a loss. 
Alas 1 I am jthe mother of these griefs ; 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine are general. 
She for an Edward weeps, and so do I ; 
I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she : 
These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I:* 
I for an Edward weep, so do not they ;*— 

3— AeiW govenCd by the naatry moon,'] That I may live here- 
after under tne influence of the moon, which governs the tides, and 
by the help of that influence drown the world. The introduction 
of the moon is not very natural. Johnson. 

The same thought has already occurred in K. Henry IV, P.I: 
♦-!— being governed t as the sea is, by the moon.*' Stecvens. 

4 — — and so do /••] So the quarto. The variation of the folio 
is remarkable. It reads^-so do not they. Malone. 

s I. for an Edward vteept so do not they .•] The text is here made 
out partly from the folio and partly from the quarto. In the quarto 
this and the preceding line stand thus : 

" These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I ; 

«• I for an Edward weep, and so do they." 
The end of the second line is evidently corrupted. In the MS. 
from which the folio was printed, or in a corrected quarto copy, 
the two lines undoubtedly were right ; 

«• These babes for Clarence weep, [and so do I; 

" I for an Edward weepy'] so do not they." 
But the compositor's eye passing over two half lines, the pasf- 
sage was printed thus in the folio, in. one line : 

*« These babes for Clarence weep, so do not they." 
I have stated this matter tluis particularly, because It confirms 
an observation that I have more than once had occasion to msike 
in revising these plays; that there is reason to suspect that many 
of the difficulties in our author's works have arisen from the omis- 
sion of either single words, single lines, or the latter half of one 
line with the half of the next: a solution which readers are very 
slow to admit, and generally consider as chimerical. One week's 
acquaintance with the business of the press (without those proofs 
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Alas! you three, on me, threefold dtetresB^d, 
Pour all your tears, I aih your aorrow^s iturae, 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 

JDor, Comfort, dear mother ; God is much displeas'd,^ 
iThat you take with unthankfulness his doing: 
In common worldly things, 'tis calFd^-ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt, 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more, to be thus opposite with heaven,'' 
For it requires* the royal debt it lent you. 

Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 
Of the young prince your son : send straigbt for him, 
Let him be crown' d ; in him your comfort lives: 
Drown desperate sorrow in dead Edward's grave. 
And plant your joys in living Edward's throne. 
Enter Gloster, Buckingham, Stanley, Hastings, 
Ratcliff, a7id Others, 

Glo, Sister, hive comfort : all of us have cause 
To wail the diihming of our shining star ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them. — 
Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy, 
I did not see your grace : — Humbly on my knee 



which a collation of the quartos with each other and with the first 
folio affords) would soon convince them that my supposition is 
not A mere oflfspring of imagination, in the plays, of which there 
is no authentick copy hut the first folio, there is no means of prov- 
ing such omissions to have happened ; but the present and Othe^ 
proofs of their having actually happened in the other plays, lay 
surely a reasonable ground for conjecturing that similar errors 
have happened in those pieces, of which there is only a single an- 
cient copy extant, and entitle such conjectures to indulgence. 

See Vol, VII, p. 87, n. 4; Vol VIII. p, 51, n. 2, and p. 2^6^ 
n.2; Vol. X, p. 220, n. 5; Coriotanusy Vol. XIIl, Act II, sc. iii; 
and Antony and Cteapatra, Vol. Xllt, Act IV, 8c. X. 

In this note, and throughout this play, where I have spoken of 
the qttartOf without any specification of the year when printed, t 
meant the quarto 1598, the earliest which I had then seen. The 
quarto 1597, I find, corresponds with the text. Malone. 

6 Contort, dear motfierf &c.] This line-andthe following eleven 
lines are found only in the folio. Mdtone. 

r — ^« to be thu9 opposite with Ae<w»*«,] This was th« phraseology 
df the time. Matone. 

t For it requires — ] i. e. because. ^6, in Othello :■' 
« Haply, fox 1 am bhuik'* - St^eaen^s 
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I crave your blessing. 

Duch, God bless thee ; and put meekness in thy breast. 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty ! 

Glo, Amen ; and make me die a good old man !-— 
That is the butt-end of a mother's blessing j \A8ide, 
I marvel, that her grace did leave it out- 

Buck. You cloudy princes, and heart-sorrowing peer^ 
That bear this mutual heavy load of moan, 
Now cheer each other in each other's love: 
Though we have spent our harvest of this king^ 
We are to reap the harvest of his 6<ai. 
The broken rancour of your high-sworn hearts, 
But lately splinted, knit, and join'd together, 
Must gently be preserv'd, cherish'd, and kept :* 
]VIe seenteth good, that, with some little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fetch'd^ 
Hither. to London, to be crown'd our king. 

Kiv. Why with^ some little train, my lord of Buck- 
ingham ? 

Buck. Marry, my lord, lest, by a multitude, 
The new-heal'd wound of malice should break out ; 
Which would be so much the more dangerous. 
By how much the estate is green, and yet ungovern'd : 
Where every horse bears his commanding rein, 

9 The broken rancour of your kigh-svooln hearts. 
But lately splinted, knit, and joined together. 
Must gently 6e preserv'd, cherished, andkeft.-'] As this passage 
stands, it is the rancour of their hearts that is to be preserv'd and 
cherished.— Hut we must not attempt to amend this nnistakc, as 
it seems to proceed from the inadvertency of Shakspeare him- 
self. M. Mason. 

Their broken rancour recently splinted and knit, the poet consi- 
ders as a nevi league (^ amity and concord / and this it ia that Buck- 
ingham exhorts them to preserve. Malone.. 

1 Forthwith Jrotn Ludlow the yottng prinee he fetched -^"l Edward 
the young prince, in his father's life time, and at his demise, kept 
bis houshoid at Ludlow, as Prince of Wales ; under the gover- 
nance of Antony Woodville, Earl of Rivers, his uncle by the mo« 
ther's side. The intention of his being sent thither was to see 
justice done in the Mai-ches ; and> by the authority of his presence 
to restrain the Welshmen, who were wild, dissolute, and ill-dis« 
posed, frpm their accustomed murders and outrages. Vid. Hall, 
Holinshed, &c. Theobald. 

9 Why with S(c.] This line and the following seventeen lines are 
{bund only in the folio. Malone* 
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And may direct his course as please himself, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. 

Gio, I hope, the king made peace with all of us ; 
And the comp&ct is firm, and true, in me. 

Riv. And so in me ;^ and so, I think, in all : 
Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach. 
Which, haply, by much company might be urg'd i- 
Therefore I say, with noble Buckingham, 
That it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 

Hast, And so say I. 

G/o. Then be it so ; and go we to determine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to Ludlow. 
Madam,— ^md you my motlier,— «wiU you go . ' 
To give your censures^ in this weighty business ? 

[^£xeunt all but Buck, and Glo. 

Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the prince, 
For God's sake, let not us two stay at home : 
For, by the way, 1 '11 sort occasion, 
As index to the story' we late talk'd of. 
To part the queen's proud kindred from the prince. 

Glo, My other self, my counsel's consistory, 

3 Riv. And to in fittf;] This speech (as a modern editor has ob- 
served) seems rather to belong^ to Hastings, who was of the Duke 
of Gloster's party. The next speech might be given to Stanley. 

Malonc. 

4 .^^^^ywr e«nsures — 1 To censure formerly meant to deliver an 
opinion. So, in Hey wooers Golden Age, 1611: 

•* — yet if 1 censure freely, 

•* I needs must think that face and personage 

" Was ne'er derived from baseness." 
Again, in Marius and Sylta, 1594: 

" Cinna affirms tlie senate's censure just, 

<* Ami sailh, let Marius lead the legions forth." 
Again, in Orlando Furiosot 1594: 

•• Set each man forth his passions how he can, 

" And let her censure make the happiest man." Sieevent. , 

' /•// sort occasion^ 
As index to the story — ] i. e. preparatory— by way of prelude. 
So, in Hamlet: 

*' That storms so loud and thunders in the index.** 
See the note on that passage. Malone. 
Again, in Othello: " —-an index and obscure prologue to the 
history of lust and foul thoughts.** Steevens* 
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My oracle, my prophet!— My dear cousiih 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

Towards Ludlow then,* for we '11 not artAy behiiiid. 

SCENE III. 

The same. Ji Street. 

Mnter Ttvo Citizens, meeting,' 

1 Cit, Good morrow, neighbour: Whither away to fadti 

2 Cit, I promise you, I Besa*cely know mytieif ; 
Hear you the news abfoad ? 

1 Cit. Yes ; the king 's deikl.^ 

2 Cit. Ill news, by'r lady; seldom comes th^ better:^ 
I fear, I fear, *twill prove a g^dy world. 

Enter another Cilizen. ^ 

3 Cit. Neighbours) God speed ! 

1 Cit. Give you go«d ihorro^v, sir. 
3 Cit. Doth the news hoki of good king Edward's 

Aeath? 

2 Cit. Ay, siflr, it is too true ; God help, the while ! 

3 Cit. Then, masters, look to see k troublous world. 

1 Cit. No, no ; by God*s good graoe, his son shall reign. 
3 Cit. Woe to that lawd, that '<j goveiti'd by a child !® 
^ Cit. la him tliere ib a hope of govewiment j 

6 Tomca-dt Ludlow theny'] The folio here and a few Hnts higher, 
foT'Lutllow rewdS'^London. Few of our authoir's plays «tiind more 
in need of the assisttnce iiirnished by a coUatioii with the quartoi^ 
than that before us. Malone. 

7 Yes ; the kttig^s deadl Thus the secend folio. The first, with- 
out regard to measure — 

Tes, that the king is dead. Steevens. 

* — »^Midtnn comes the hetttr.-'] -A prcrverbiat savlnf^, f»leen np- 
tieeof tn The JSngUsh Couttier^nd Ccwntry Genttevntin, 4to. bl. t. 
1596, sign. B : ** *-— ^i« the prwei^b miyth, teldome cmne Hie het- 
ter. Vat That proVe^b indeed is ftuncietit, find fcft the most pftrt 
true," &fc. jff««/. 

The modern editors read — a better. The passage quoted above 
proves that tlie^^e is mteoniipticnt rn tlietext; and shows h^w very 
dangerous it is to disturb our author's phfuseolbgy, mei^ly be- 
cause it is m)t familicr to our eans at pt»e»ent. Malofte. 

» Woe to that land that *s goVeh^d b^ a ektldf] 

^ W«e t*tbee, O kind^ when thy femjr h a chHd.** 

SdclMatffesi^kt 9i, Steefbem^ 
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JVUk, • ThatJ in his nonage, council under him;* 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, himself, 
No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well. 

1 Cit, So stood the state, when Henry the sixth 
Was crown'd in Pari&but at nine months old. 

3 Cit, Stood the state so ? no, no, good friends, €rc^ 
wot; 
For then this land was famously enrich'd 
With politick grave counsel ; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

1 Cit, Why, so hath this, both by his father and mother. 

3 Cit, Better it were, they all came by his father; 
Or, by his father, there were none at all: 
For emulation now, who shall be nearest. 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 
O, full of danger is the duke of Gloster; 
And the queen's sons, and brothers, haught and proud: 
And were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 
This sickly land might solace as before. 

1 Cit. Come, come, we fear the worst ; all will be well. 
3 Cf/, When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 

cloaks; 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 
When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? 
Untimely storms make men expect a dearth : 
All may be well ; but, if God sort it so, 
'Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

2 Cit, Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear : 
You cannot reason almost with a man* 

That looks not heavily, and full of dread. 

3 Cit, Before the days of change, ^ still is it so : 

1 That, in hi* nonage, council under him,'] So the quarto. • The 

folio reads — Which in his nonage Which is frequently used by 

our author for wAo, and is still so used in our Liturgy. But nei- 
ther reading affords a very dear sense. Dr. Johnson thiitks aline 
lost before this. I suspect that one was rather omitted af^er it. 

Malone. 

* Ton cannot reason almost viith a man — ] To reason^ is to con- 
verse. So, in King John : 

" Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now.". 

See Vol. VII, p 390, n. 9. Ste&oens> 

3 Before the days of change, &c.1 This is from HoUnshed's Chro- 
aide, Vol. Ill, p. 721: " Before such great tilings, men's hearts 
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By a divine instlncty men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger ; as^ by proof, we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm. 
But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 

2 CU. Marry, we were sent far to the justices. 

3 Cit, And so was I ; I *11 bear you company. \^£xeu?2t. 

SCENE. IV, 

The same. A Room in the Palace. 

JSnier the jirchbuhoft ^ York, the young Duke of York, 
Queen Elizabsti^, and the Duchess of York. 

Arch, Last night, I heard, ihey lay at Stony-Stratford ; 
And at Northampton they do rest to-night :^ 

of a secret instinct of nature misgive them; as the sea wiihout 
wind swelleth of himself some time before a tempest." Toilet. 

It is evident in this passage, that both Holinshed and Shak- 
•peare allude to St. Luke. See ch. xzi, 25, &c. Henley. 

It is manifest that Shakspeare here followed Holinslied, hav- 
ing adopted almost his words. Being very convei*iiunt with the 
sacred writings, he perhaps hsd the Evangelist in Iiis lltoughts 
when he wrote, above — 

" Tmly, the hearts of men are full of fear." Mnlone. 

* Latt nightf I heard, they /ay at Stony'Stratford; 
And at Narihamptm thev do rest to-night:] Thus both tlie fa- 
lios. The quartos, as well as the modern editors, read : 
Last night, I heard, they lay at Northajmpton ; 
At Stony- Stratford they do rest to-nij^ht. 

I have followed tiie folios ; the historical fact being as there rc^ 
presented. The Prince and his company did, in their way to Lon- 
don, actually lie at Stony-Stratford oi\e night, and were the next 
morning taken back by the Duke of Gloucester to Ivorthamfiton, 
where they lay the following night. See Hall, Edward V, iui. 6. 
See also, Renutrkt &c. on the latt edition of Shakspeare, [that of 
1778,] p. 133. Reed- 

. Shs^speare, it is clear, eithei^forgot this circumstance, cr did 
not think it worth attending to.-* According to the reading of the 
original copy in quarto, at the time the archbishop is speaking, 
the King bad not reached Stony-Stratford, and consequently his 
being taken back to Northampton on the morning after he' had 
been at Stratford, could not be in the author's contemplation. 
Shakspeare well knew that Stony-Stratford was nearer to London 
than Northampton; therefore in the first copy the young King is 
made to sleep on one night at Northampton, and tlie Ai*chbisl)op 
very naturally supposes that on the next nii>-ht, that is, on the night 
cif the day on which he is speaking, the King would readi Storn - 
VOL. XI. H 
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To-mor»ow, or next day, they will be here. 

Duch, I long with all my heart to see the prince ; 

Stratford. It is highly improhahle that the editor of the folio 
should have been apprized of the historical fact above stated ; 
and much more likely that he made the alteration for the sake of 
improving the metre, regardless of any other circumstance. How 
little he attended to topography appears from a preceding scene, 
in which Gloster, though in l/Midoiiy talks of sending a messen- 
ger to that town, instead of Ludlow. See p. 71, n. 6. 

By neither reading can the truth of history be preserved, and 
therefore we may be sure that Shakspeare did not mean in this 
•instance to adhere to it. According to the present reading, the 
scene is on the day on which the King was journeying from 
Northampton to Stratford ; and of course the Messenger's ac 
count of the peers being seiz'd, &c. which was on the next day 
after the King had lain at Stratford, is inaccurate. If the folio 
reading be adopted, the scene is indeed placed on the day on 
which the King was seized; but the Archbishop is supposed to 
be apprized of a fact which before the entry of the Messenger he 
manifestly does not know, and which Shakspeare did not mtend 
he should appear to know ; namely, the Duke of Gloster's coming 
to Stony-Stratford the morning after the King had lain there, 
taking him forcibly back to Northampton, and seizing the Lords 
Rivers, Grey, &c. The truth is, that the Qiieen herself, the per- 
son most materially interested in the welfare of her son, did not 
hear of the King's being carried back from Stony-Stratford to 
Northampton till about midnight of the day on which this vio- 
lence was ottered him by his uncle. See Hall, Edward V, fol. 6. 
Historical truth being thus deviated from, we have a right to 
presume that Shakspeare in this instance did not mean to pay any 
attention to it, and « hat the reading furnished by the quarto was 
that which came from his pen : nor is it possible that he could 
have made the alteration which the folio exhibits, it being utterly 
inconsistent with the whole tenor and scope of the present scene. 
If the Archbishop had known that the young King was earned 
back to Northampton, he must also have known that the lords 
who accompanied him, were sent to prison; and instead of ea^ 
gerly asking the Messenger in p. 7^^ *• What nevjs?** might have 
informed him of the whole transaction. 

The truth of history is neglected in another instance also. The 
Messenger says, the Lords Rivers, Grey, &c. had been sent my 
Gloster to Poinfret, whither they were not sefit till some time af- 
terwards, they beingf sentat first, according to Sir Thomas More, 
(whose relation Hall and Holinshed transcribed) " into the North 
countrv, into diverse places to prison, and afterivards all to Pon- 
tefract."" 

The I'eadinp;' of the text is that of the quarto 1597. Malone. 

Shakspeare does not always attend to the propriety of his own 
alterations. As historical truth, therefore, which ever reading be 
^^ho^fin, must be violated, I am content with such an arrangement 
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I hope, he is much grown since last I saw him* 

Q, Eliz, But I hear> no ; they say, my son of York 
Hath almost ovei^'en him in his growth. 

York, Ay, mother, but I would not have it so. 

Duch, Why, my young cousin ? it is good, to grow. 
York, Grandam, one night, as we did sit at supper, 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow 
More than my brother ; Ay^ quoth my uncle Gloster, 
Small herba have grace ^ great weeds do grow a/iace: ^ 
And since, methinks, I would not grow so fast. 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. 

Vuch, 'Good faith, 'good faith, the saying did not hold 
In him that did object the same to thee: 
He was the wretched'st thing,* when he was young, 
So long a growing, and so leisurely, 
That, if his rule were true, he should be gracious. 

,4rch. And so, no doubt, he is, my gracious madam. 

Duch, 1 hope, he is ; but yet let mothers doubt. 

York. Now, by my troth, if I had been remember'd,* 
I could have given my uncle's grace a flout, 
To touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine. 

Duch. How, my young York ? I pr'ythee, let me hear it. 

York, Marry, they say, my uncle grew so fast, 
That he could gnaw a crust at two Ihours old ; 
'Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biling jest. 

Duch, I pr'ytliee, pretty York, who told thee this ? 

York. Grandam, his nurse. 

Duch, Hi^ nurse! why, she was dead ere thou wast born. 

York, If 'twere not she, I cannot tell who told me. 

Q, MHz, A parlous boy J — Go to, you are too shrewd. 

as renders the versification smoothest. Where sense cannot claim 
a preference, a casting vote may be safely given in favour of sound. 

Stee*oen9. 

* — the wretdjcd'st thing,'] Wretched is here used in a sense 
yet retained in familiar language, for paltry ^ pitiful, being below 
expectation, yohmon. 

Rather, the weakest, most puny, least thriving. Hitton, 

6 — .— Ap^n reTnetnber'dtl To be remembered is, in Shakspeare, 
to have one's memory quick, to have one's thoughts about one. > 

yohmoo, 

7 A parlous boy:'} ParUnu is keen, shrewd. So, in La?o) Trickf^ 
&c. 1608: 

" A parlous youth, sharp and satirical.'' Steevent, 
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jirch. Good madam^ be not angry with the cliild. 

Q, Eliz, Pitchers have ears.* 

Enter a Messenger.' 

^rch. Here comes a messenger; 

W hat news ? 

Mess, Such news, my lord, 

As grieves me to unfold. 

Q. Eliz, How doth the prince ? 

M€88, Well, madam, and in health. 

Duch, What is thy news ? 

McsB, Lord Rivers, and lord Grey, are sent to Pomfret, 
With them sir Thomas Vaughan, prisoners. 

Duch, Who hath committed ihem ? 

Mess, The mighty dukes» 

Gloster and Buckingham. 

Q, Eliz, For what offence ? * 

Mesa. The sum of all I can, I have disclosed ; 
Why, or for what, the nobles were committed. 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 

Q. KHz, Ah me, I see the ruin of my house I 
The tiger now hath seiz'd the gentle hind;* 



It 19 a corruption of perilous, dangerous ; the reading of the ol4 
quartos. The Qiieen evidently means to chide him. Ritton, 

8 Pitchers have ears."] Shakspeare has not quoted this proverbial 
sayinjj correctly. It appears from A Dialogue both pleasaunt and 
pitiefull, by WiUiam BuUeyn, 1564, that the old proverb is this-': 
•* Small pitchers have great ears." Malone. 

This proverb has already occurred in The Tatrungafthe Shrews 
<* Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants." Rttson. 

9 Enter a Messenger."] The quarto reads — Enter Dorset. Steevens. 

1 For v)hat offence?] This question is given to the Archbishop 
in former copies, but the Messenger plainly speaks to the Queen 
or Duchess. Johnson. 

The question is given in the quarto to the Archbishop (or Car- 
•dinal, as he is there called,) where also we have in the following 
speech, my gracious lady. The editor of the folio altered lady to 
lord; but it is more probable that the compositor prefixed Car, 
(the designation there of the Archbishop) to the words, " For 
what offence ?" instead of ^. than that laify shoukl have been 
printed in the subsequent speech instead of icrd. Compositors 
always keep the names of the interculators in each scene ready. 
composed for use; and hence mistakes sometimes arise. Malone. 

2 The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind;] So, in our author's 
Jiape of Lucrece.- 
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Insulting t3n:^nny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awless^^ throne :— 
Welcome, destruction, blood, and massacre ! 
I see, as in a map, the end of all. 

Duch. Accursed and unquiet wrangling days ! 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ? 
My husband lost his life to get the crown ; 
And often up and down my sons were tost. 
For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loSs : 
And being seated, and domestic broils 
Clean over-blown, themselves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themselves; brother to brother. 
Blood to blood, self 'gainst self :— O, preposterous , 
And frantick outrage, end thy damned spleen ; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more 1* 

Q. FAiz. Come, come, my boy, we will to sanctuary— 
Madam, farewel.' 

Duch, Stay, I will go with you. 

Q, Eliz, You have no cause. 

Arch, My gracious lady, go,. 

[7'o the Queen* 
And thither bear your treasure and your goods. 
For my part, I '11 resign unto yowr grace 
The seal I keep; And so betide tome. 
As well I tender you, and all of yours I 
Come, I '11 conduct you to the sanctuary** \^Ex€unr. 



it _"\y|i',ie she, the picture of pure piety, 

" Like a white hind under the grypc*s sharp claws — Z*^ 

Af alone. 

3 ~.^^-~m. fiv)less — ] Not producing awe, not reverenced. To jut 
upon is to encroach, yohnaon. 

4 Or let ttie die, to look on death no moref] Earth is the reading 
of all the copies, from the first edition put out by the players, 
downwards. But I have restdred the reading of the old quarto 
in 1597, which is copied by all the other authentic quartos^ by 
w hich the tho«ight is finely and properly improved : 

Or let me die, to look on death no more. Theobald. 

* ■ / HI resign unto your grace 
The 9eal I keep ; &c. ] Afterwards, however, this obsequioUA* 
Archbishop [Rotheram."] \o ingratiate himself uith King- Rirhard 
III, put his m«ic*st>'s badge, the Higt upon ll»e gate of the Pub- 
lick Library, Cambridge. Steevent, 

HQ 
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ACT m SCENE I. 

The wme. A Street. 

The TVum/ieta sound. 'Mnter the Prince of Wales, Glos- 
TER9 BxjcKiirGHAM, Cardinal Boxjrchier,^ and 
Others. 
Buck. Welcome, sweet prince, to London, to your 

chamber/ 
Glo. Welcome, dear cousin, my thoughts* sovereign : 
The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

Prince. No, uncle ; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy : 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Gio. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hdth not yet div'd into the world's deceit: 
No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show ; which, God he knows. 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart." 
Those uncles, which you want, were dangerous j 
Your grace attended to their sugar'd woids, 
But look'd not on the poison of their hearts : 
God keep you from them, and from such false friends 1 
Prince, God keep me from false friends! but they 

were none. 
Glo. My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet 
you. 
Enter the Lord Mayor, and his Train. 
May. God bless your grace with health and happy days! 

Cardinal Bourekier^'] Thomas Bourchier was made a Cardinal^ 
and elected Archbishop of Canterbury, in* 1464. He died in 4486L 

Malone. ' 
7 — **to your chamber.] London was anciently called Camera 
regit. Pope. 

So, in Hey wood's Jfyeu know not me you hum Nobody y 1633» 
Part II: 

" This city, our great ckandrer.** Steepens. 
This title it began to have immediately after the Norman con- 
quest. See Cok^4 4 Inst. 243, where it is styled Camera Regit: 
Camden^s Britannia, 374; Ben Jonson's Account of King James's 
Entertainment in passing to his Coronation, &c. Reed. 

• ^_ jumpeth viith the heaH."] So, in Soliman andFerteda, 1599 : 
•• Wert thou my friuid, thy mind yfOvUdjump with mine.** 

Steeoens. 
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Prince. I thank 70U9 good my lord ;•— and thank you 
all.^— [^Exeunt Mayor, isfc, 

I thought, my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere this hare met uson the way :— 
Fy, what a slug is Hastings 1 that he comes not 
To tell us, whether they will come, or no. 
Enter Hastings. 

Buck. And, in good tiihe,^ here comes the sweating 
lord. 

Prince. Welcome, my lord : What, will our mother 
come? 

Hast, On what occasion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken sanctuary : The tender prince 
*Would fain have come with me to meet your grace^ 
But by his mother was perforce withheld. 

Buck, Fy ! what an indirect and peevish course 
Is this of hers?— -Lord cardiilal, will your grace 
Persuade the queen to send the duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently ? 
If she deny,-fc-».lord Hastings, go with him, 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Card. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratoiy 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here:^ But if she be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary ! not For all this land. 
Would I be guilty of so deep a sin. ^ 

Buck. You are too*sense less-obstinate, my lord, shwtfM^h •«• 
Too ceremonious, and traditional :^ €t4^^^ptt*U' 

Weigh it but with the^rossness of this'age,* 

• -^-— in good timet"] De bonne heure. Fr. Steevens. 

1 Anon expect him here: &c. j The word— aiion, may safely be 
omitted. It only senres to vitiate the measure. Steevens. 

■ 3 Toa ceremonious, a;u/ traditional:] Ceremonious fov supersti- 
tious ; traditional for adherent to old customs. JfTarburton. 

3 Weigh it but viith the grossness ^this a^e,] But the more 
grots t that is, the more superstitious the age was, the stronger 
would be the imputation of violated sanctuaiT. The question, we 
aee by* what follows, is whether sancttiary could be claimed by an 
infant. The speaker resolves it in the negative, because it could 
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You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 

The benefit thereof is always granted 

To those whose dealings have deserv'd the place* 

And tlwse who have the wit to claim the place : 

This prince hath neither claim'd it, nor deserv'd it ;; 

And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it : 

Then, taking him from thence, that is not -there, 

You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 

But sanctuary children, ne'er till now.* 

Card. My lord, you shall o'er-rule my mind for once.— - 
Come on, lord Hastings, will you go with me? 

Hast, I go, my lord. 

Prince, Good lords, make all the speedy haste you 
may. \_Exeunt Card, and Hast. 

Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come. 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation ? 

Glo, Whe.re it seems best unto your royal self. 

be claimed by those only whose actions necessitated them to fiy 
thither ; or by those who had an understanding to demand it ; nei- 
ther of whiclr could be an infant's case: It is plain then, the first 
line, which introduces this reasoning, should be read thus : 

Weigh it but Hoith the greenness of his age, 
i. e. the young Duke of York's, whom his mother had fled with 
to sanctuary. The con^upted reading of the old quarto is some- 
thing nearer the true : 

— tfie greatness of bis age. Warburton, 
This emendation is received by Hanmer, and is very plausible ; 
yet the common reading may stand : 

Weigh it but ivith the grossness of this age, 
^ * ToubreaJ^ not sanctuary, < i . 

• That is, compare the act of seizing him with the grots and li- 
centious practices of these times, it will not be considered as a 
violation of sanctufiry» for you may give such reasons as men are 
now used to admit. Johnson. 

The truth is, the q»iarto 1598, and the two subsequent quartois, 
as well as the folio, all read — grossness. Greatness is the corrupt 
reading of a late quarto of no authority, printed in 1622» Malorte. 

4 Oft have I heard of sanctuary men; &c.] These arguments 
ag-ainst the privilege of sanctuary are taken from Sir Thomds 
More*s Life of King Ednuard the Fifth, published by Stowe: 
" — ^ And verily, I have heard of sunctuary men, but 1 never 
heard earst of sanctuarv children," he. Steepens. 

More's Z/fi <fKing Ecltvard V was p) bVisVcd also by Hall and 
Holinshed, and in tho Chronicle of Holinshed Shakspeare foundi 
this argument. Malonc. 
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If I may counsel you, some day^ or two, 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower: 
Then where you please, and shall be thought most fit* 
For your best health and recreation. 

Prince. I do not like the Tower, of any place : — 
Did Julius Caesar build that place, my lord ? 

Glo, He did, my gracious lord, begin that place ; 
Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edify*d.* 

Prince. Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were not register'd; 
Methinks, the truth should live from age to age, 
As 'twere retailed to all posterity,* 
Even to the general all-ending day. 

Glo. So wise so young, they say, do ne'er live long.^ 
• • l^Me. 

' He did &c.] I suppose, this and the following line, (the use- 
less efnihei— gracious, omitted,) should be read thus: 
Jle did, my lord, begin thafjtlacef vshich, tince. 
Succeeding ages have re-edijy*d' Steevetis. 

Ae *tv}ere retail'd to all potterity,"] And so it is ; and, by that 
neans, like most otlier retail'd things, became adulterated. - We 
•houldvead; 

«— — intaird to all posterity $ 
which is finely and sensibly expressed, as if truth was the natural 
inheritance of our children : which it is impiety to deprive them 
•f. Warburtm. 

Retailed may siniify diffused, dispersed, yohtuon. 

Retailed means handed down from one to another.— Goods re- 
tailedt are those which pass from one purchaser to another..-i- 
JEticbard uses the word retaiied in the same sense in the fourth Act, 
where speaking to the Queen of her daughter, he saya-^ > 
'< To whom I will retail my conquests won.". Jd. Masm. 

'Minsheu in his Dictionary , 1617, besides the verb retail in the 
mercantile sense, has the verb <* to retaile or retell^ G. renomhrer, 
a Lat renumeraret*' and in that sense, I conocive,it is employed 
here. Malone. 

f So HBtse 90 young, they eay, do ne'er live long."] 
" Is cadit ante tenem, qui safiit ante diem,** 
a proverbial line. Steevens. 

Bright, in his Treatise on Melancholy, 1586, p. 52, says—*' I have 
knowne children languishing of the splene, obstructed and altered 
in temper, talke with ^avitie and wisdome, surpassing those ten- 
der yeares, and their judgement carrying a marvellous imitation 
qf the wisdome of the ancient, having after a sorte attained that 
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Prince. What say you, uncle ? 

Glo. I say, without characters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 1 Aside 

I moralize two meanings in one word.* \ 

by disease, which other have by course of yeares: whereon I take 
it, the proverbe ariseth, that they be of short life viho are of vtit so 
pregnant.** Reed. 

8 Thus^ like the formal vice. Iniquity, 
J moralize tvio meanings in one word."] By v/cf, the author 
means not a quality^ but ^.person. There was hardly an old play, 
till the period of the Reformation^ which had not in it a de€>il, and 
a droll character, a jester ; (who was to play upon the devil ;) and 
this buffoon went by the name of a Vice. This buffoon was at first 
accoutred with a long jerkin, a cap with a pair ot ass's ears, and 
a wooden daggper, with which (like another Harlequin) he wajs to 
make sport in belabouring the devil. This was the constant en- 
tertainment in the times oi popery, whilst spirits, and witchcraft, 
and exorcising held their own. When the Reform,ation took 
place, the stage shook off some grossities, and encreased in re- 
finements. The master-devil then was soon dismissed from the 
scene ; and this buffoon was changed into a subordinate fiend, 
whose business was to range on eanh, and seduce poor mortals 
intd that personated vicious quality, which he occasionally sup- 
ported ; as, iniquity in general, hypocrisy, usury^ vanity, prodigality f 
gluttony, &c. Nmv, as ihc' fiend, (or vice) who personated Ini- 
quity, (or Hypocrisy, fijr instance,) coitld never hope to play his 
game to the purpose but by hiding his cloven foot, and assuming 
a semblance quite different from his real character; he must cer- 
tainly put on tL formal demeanour, moralize and prevaricate in his 
words, and pretend a meaning directly opposite to his genuine and 
primitive intention. If this does not explain tlie passage in ques- 
tion, 'tis all that I can at present suggest upon it. Theobald. 

That the buffoon, or jester of the old English farces, was called 
the vjce, is certain: and that, in their tm^ra/ representations, it 
was common to bring in the deadly sins, is as true. Of these we 
have 3'et several remains. But that the vice used to assume the 
personages of those sins, is a fancy of Mr. Theobald's, who knew 
nothing of the matter. Tlie truth is, the wee was always a fool 
or jester: ami, (as the woman, in The Merchant of Venice, calls 
the Clown, alluding to the character,) a m^erry deviL Whereas 
these mortal sins were so many sad serious ones. But what mis- 
led our editor was Uie name. Iniquity, given to this vice: But it 
was only on accoitnt of his unhappy tricks and rogueries. That 
it was given to him, and for the reason I mention, appears from 
the folk) wing passage of Jonson's Staple of Nevts, second intet- 
meane : 

'* M How like you the vice i' the play ? 

** T. Here is never a fiend to carry him away. Besides he has 
never a wooden dagger* 
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JPrince, That Julius Caesar was a famous man; 
With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

*« M. That was the old way, gossip, when Iniquity csLtae in, like 
Hocas Pocas, in a jiigler's jerkin, with false skirts, like the knave 
of clubs." 

And, in The Devil ** an Ass, we see this old vice Iniquity, de- 
scribed more at large. 

From all this, it may be gathered, that the text, where Rich- 
ard compares himself to the forfnal vice. Iniquity, must be cor- 
rupt: and the interpolation of some foolish player. ' The vice, or 
iniquity being not a formal but a merry, buflbon character. Be- 
sides, Shakspeare could never make an exact speaker refer to 
this character, because the subject he is upon is tradition and an- 
tiquity, which have no relation to it ; and because it appears from 
the turn of the passage, that he is apologizing for his equivoca- 
tion by a reputable practice. To keep the reader no longer in sus-. 
pence, my conjecture is, that Shakspeare wrote and pointed the 
lines in this manner : 

Thus Hie the formal-wise Antiquity, 
I moralize.' Tvta meanings in one njodtd. 

Alluding to the mythologic learning of the ancients, of whom 
they are all here speaking. So that Richard's ironical apology is 
to this effect, You men of morals who so much extol your all-wise 
antiquity* in what am I inferior to it ? which was but an equivo- 
cator as 1 am. And it is remarkable, that ihe Greeks themselves 
called their remote antiqiiity, A'X^i"*'®^* ^^ ^^^ equivocator. So 
far as to the general sense ; as to that which arises particularly out 
of the corrected expression, I shall now only observe, that ybr- 
m^wise is a compound epithet, an extreme fine one, and admi- 
rably fitted to the character of the speaker, who thought all wis- 
dom but formality. It must therefore be read for the future with 
a hyphen. My other observation is with regard to the pointing; 
the common reading— 

/ moralize tvso meanings * 

is nonsense: but reformed in this manner very sensible : 
Thus like the fmrntal-vsise Antiquity 
I mnrnlize : Tv)o meanings in one vsord. 
i. e. I moralize as the ancients did. And how was that ? the hav- 
ihg two meanings to One word. A ridicule on the morality of the 
ancients, which he insinuates was no better than equivocating. 

War burton. 

This alteration Mr. Upton very justly censures. Dr. Warhur- 
ton has, in my opinion, done nothing but correct the pimctuation, 
if indeed any alteration be really necessary. See the dissertation 
on the old vice at the end of this play. 

To this long collection of notes may be added a question, to 
what equivocation Richard refers ? The position immediately pre- 
ceding. Xh^ifame lives long vsithout characters, that is, without the 
help of letters, seems to have no ambiguity. He must allude to 
the former line: 
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His wit set down, to make his valour live : 

So young «o miwf they say, do ne'er live long. 
in whkh he conoeaU under a proverb, his design of hastening 
the Prince's death, yohnson. 

The Prince having caught some part of the former line, asks 
. Richard what he says, who, in order to deceive him, preserves 
in his reply, the latter words of the line, but substitutes other 
words at the beginning of it, of a difiTerent import from tliose he 
bad uttered.— This is the equivocation that Gloster really made 
use of, though it does not correspond with his own description 
©fit: 

I moralize->-two meanings in <me viord. 

Word is not here taken in its literal sense, but means a toying, 

a then tentencet as motto does in Italian, and bon-^not in French. 

—So, in Jonson's Every Man out of hit Humour, Puntarvolo says : 

** Let the vtord be, Nat vaithout muttard; thy crest is rare .^ 

M. Mason. 

From the following stag^ direction, in an old dramatick piece, 
entituled, ffittriomattix, or The Flayer Whipt, 1610, it appears* 
that the Vice and Iniquity were sometimes distinct personages : 

'"Enter a roaring devil, with the Vice on his back, Iniquity in 
one hand, and Juventut in the other.'* 

The devil likewise makes the distinction in his first speech : 
*< Ho, ho, bo ! these babes mine are all, . 
«* The Vice, Iniquilie, and Child Prodigal** 

•The following part of this note was obligingly communicate A 
4>y the Rev. Mr. Bowie, of Idmcstone near Salisbury. I know no 
writer who g^ves so complete an account of this obsolete charac- 
ter, as archbishop Harsnet, in his Declaration of Popish Im,pot' 
Hires, p. 114, Lond. 1603: " It was a pretty part (he tells us) in 
the old church-playes, when the nimble Vice would skip up nim- 
bly like a jackanapes into the devil's necke, and ride the devil a 
course, and belabour him with his wooden dagger, till he made 
him roare, whereat the people would laugh to see the devil so 
vice-haunted." Steevent 

Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to support his capricious and 
violent alteration of the text by a very long note, which in my ap- 
prehension carries neither conviction, nor information with it. 

The Vice, Iniquity, cannot with propriety, be said to moralize 
in general ; but in the old Moralities he, like Richard, did oiien- 
** moralize tv.*o meanings in one word** 

Our author has again used mxtralize as a verb active in his liape 
of Lucrece: 

<« Nor could she fnoralize his wanton sight, 
** More than his eyes were open to the light." 

In which passage it means, ** to interpret or investigate the la- 
tent meaning of his wanton looks," as in the present passage, it 
signifies either to extract the double and latent meaning of one 
word or sentence, or to couch two meainings under one word or 
sentence. So mcral is used by our author in Much Ado about 
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Death makes no conquest of this conqueror;^ 
For now he lives in fame? though not in life. — 
I '11 tell you what, my cousin Buckinghaoi. 

Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 

Prince, An if I live until I be a m^n, 
I *11 win ouV ancient right in France again, 
Or die a soldier, as I Uv'd a king. 

G/o. Short summers lightly^ have .a forward spring. 

Nothings for a secret meaning.- " There is some moral in tlvis Be- 
nedictus." See Vol IV, p. 254, n. 2 ; and Vol. IX, p. 375, n. 2. 
The word which Richard uses in a double sense is live, which in 
bis former speech he had used literally, and in the present is used 
metaphoricidly. Mr. Mason conceives, because what we now call 
a motto, was formerly denominated the Tttot or word, that word 
may here signify xt whole sentence. But the argpument is defec- 
tive. Though in tournaments the motto on a knight's shield was 
formerly called The vjord, it never at any period was called ♦* One 
word." 

The Vice oi the cAd moralities was a buffoon character, [See 
Cotgrave's Diet. "Sadin, A foole or Vice in a play. — Mime, A 
vice, foole, jester, &c. in a play."] whose chief employment was 
to make the audience laugh, and one of the modes by which he 
eifected his purpose was by double meanings, or playing upon 
words. In these moral representations, Fraud, lKiq,uiTY, Cb- 
vetoumess. Luxury, Gluttony, Vanity, &c. were frequently intro- 
duced. Mr. Upton in a dissertation whicrh, on account of its 
length, is annexed at the end of this play, has shown, from Ben 
Jonson's Staple of Nevis, and The Devil's an Jss, that Iniquity 
was soTtietimes the Vice of the Moralities. Mr. Steevens's note 
in the foregoing page, shows, that he was'not always so. 

The formal Vice perhaps means, the shrewd, the sensible Vice. 
— In The Cowjedy rf Errors, " 9l formal man" seems to mea?i, one 
in his'senses; a rational man. Again, in 7\velffh Night, Vol. Ill, 
p. 239, n. 2: " — this is evident to any^r?na/ capacity." Malory* 

9 'of this conqueror i'\ For this reading we are indebted to 
Mr. Theobald, who derived it from the original edition in 1597. 
All the subsequent uncient copies read corruptly — of his con- 
queror. Malone. 

1 ^-"^ lightly ^^'] Commonly, in ordinary course. Johnson. 

So, in the old Proverb : ♦* There 's lightning lightly before thun- 
der." See Ray's iVowr^*, p 130, edit. 3d. 

Again, in Penny-wise and Pound foolish, &.C. — "Misfortunes sel- 
dome walke alone ; and so when blessings doe knocke at a man's 
dore, they lightly are not without followers and fellowes" 

Again, Holinshed, p. 725, conceming one of Kinp^ Edward's 
concubines : " — !— one whom no one could get out of the cUurcb 
lightly to any place, but it w«^Pe to his bed.** 
VOL. XL I 
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£neer York, Hastings, anrf the Cardinal. 

Buck. Now, in good time, here comes the duke of 
York. 

Prince. Richard of York ! how fares our loving brother? 

York. Well, my dread lord;* so must I call you now. 

Prince. Ay, brother; to our grief, as it is yours: 
Too late he died,3 that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 

Glo. How fares our cousin, noble lord of York? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 
You said, that idle weeds are fast in growth : 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 

Glo. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle ? 

Glo. O, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then is he more beholden to you, than I. 

Glo. He may command me, as my sovereign; 
But you have power in me, as in a kinsman. 

York. I pray you, uncle, then, give me this dagger.* 

Glo. My dagger, little cousin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give ; 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give.* 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Cynthia** Reveh: 

" He is not lightly williin to his mercer." Steevens. 
Short summers lightly have aforv:ard spring.'] That is, short sum- 
mers are usually preceded by a forward spring ; or in other words, 
and more appositely to Gloster*s latent meaning, a premature 
spring is usually followed by a short summer. Malone. 

2 dread lordi] The orig^inal of this epithet applied to kings 

has been much disputed. In some of our old statutes the king 
is called Rex metuendissitnus. Johnson. 

3 Too late he died,'] i. e. too lately, the loss is too fresh in out: 
memory. Warburton. 

So, in our author's Rape of Lucreeei 

« I did give that life, 

" Which she too early, and too late hath spillM." 
Again, in King Henry V.- 

" The mercy that was quick in us but late,^ &c. Malone. 
•* / pray you, uncle, then, give me this dagger.] Then was added, 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer, for the sake of metre. Steevens. 

* And, being but a toy, vihich is no grief fo ^iw.] - The reading of 
t|ie quartos \s.^gift. The first folio reads : 

And, being but a toy, Vfhich it no grief fo give. 
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O/o. A greater gift than that I ^11 give my cousin. 

York. A greater gift ! O, that *s the sword to it ? 

Glo. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York, O then, I see, you '11 part but with light gifts; 
In weightier things you 'U say a beggar, nay. 

Glo. It is top weighty for your grace to wear. 

York, I weigh it lightly,^ M'ere it heavier. 

Glo, What, would you have my weapon, little lord ? 

York, I would, that I might thank you as you call me. 

Glo. How? 

York, Little, 

Prince, My lord of York will still be cross in talk ; — 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

York, You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me : — 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and mej 
Because that I am little, like an ape/ 



This reading, made a little more metrical, has been followed, 
I think, erroneously, by all the editors, yoknaon* 
The_ quarto 1612 reads: 

no grief Steevens, 

— tvhich is no grief to give. ] Which to give, or the gift of which, , 

induces no regret. Thus the authentick copies, the quarto, 1598, 

and the first folio. A quarto of no authority changed ^rr^ to gift, 

and the editor of the second folio capriciously altered the line thus : 

" And being a toy, it is no grief to give." Malone. 

<* J veigk it lightly, 8cc.] i. e. I should still esteem it but a trifling - 
gift, were it heavier. But the Oxford editor reads : 

I 'd vjeigh it lightly , 

i. e. I could manage it thon^h it were heavier. Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton is right. So, in Love*3 Labour *s Lost, Act V, sc. ii : 
" You Hveigh me not,— O that 's you care not for me." 

Steevens. 

7 Because that J am little, like an ape,"] The reproach seems to 

consist in this : at counti7 shows it was common to set the monkey 

on the back of some other animal, as a bear. The Ddke therefore 

in calling himself ape, calls his uncle bear, yohnson. 

To this custom there seems to be an allusion in Ben Jonson's 
Masque of Gypsies: 

" A gypsy in his shape, 
** More calls the beholder, 
" Than the fellow ivith the ape, 
" Or the ape on his shoulder.** 
Again, in The First Part of the Eighth liberall Science^ entituUd 
Ars Adulandi i5*c. devised and compiled by Ulpian Fulvjel, 157d: 
" — thou hast an excellent bad to carry my lord's apeV 
See likewise HogarUi's Humours <f an Election, plate IV. 
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He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulders. 
sJunf^-pemiaiBuck, With what a^'^sharp-provided'Vit he reasons ! 
To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle> . 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself: 
So running, and so young, is wonderful. 

GlQ, My gracious lord,' will 't please you pass along? 
Myself, and my good cousin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother ; to entreat of her, 
To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 
, . York, What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord ? 

mM 4*enr Prince, My lord protector^eeds will*have it so. 

York, I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

670. ^Vhy, sir, what should you fear?'* 

York, Marry, my uncle Clarence' angry ghost ; 
My grandam told me, he was murder'd there. • • 

Prince, I fear no uncles dead. 

Glo, Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 
But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 

York also alludes to the protuberance on Gloster's back, which 
was comifiodious for carrying burdens, as it supplied the place of 
a porter's knot. Steevcns. 

I do not believe that the reproach is what Johnson supposes, 
or that York meant to call his uncle a bear. He merely alludes 
to Richard's deformity, his high shoulder, or hump-back, as it is 
railed. That was the acorn he meant to give hit uncle. In the 
third Act of the Third Part of King Henry VI, the same thought 
occurs to Richard himself, where describing his own figure, he 
bays : 

** To make an envious mountain on my back, 

" Where sits deformity, to mock my body." M. Mason, 

8 My gracious lord,'] For the insertion of the word gracious, I 
am answerable. Gloster has already used the sanic addresd. The 
defect of the metre shows that a word was omitted at the press. 

Malone. 

9 Why, sir, ^c] The word— «V, was added by Sir Thomas 
lianmer. AVithout it this half line is harsh, and quite unmetrical. 

Steevens, 
* The addition of 5'/>by Mr. Hanmer may render this line more 
j)leasing to the delicate ear of Mr. Steevens, but his sense of pro- 
priety should have rejected it as an unwarrantable and unneces- 
sary interpolation. He certainly had no authority for sinking the 
title of his gp*ace, and had he paid any attention to the language 
of Gloster, when he addresses the duke of York, he could not 
have coiTimitted an ereor so gross. Am. Ed. 
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Thinking on them) go I unto the Tower. 

J^Exeunt Prince, York, Hast. Card, and Attend, 

Buck, Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother,* 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 

Glo. No doubt, no doubt: O, 'tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ;* 
He 's sdl the mother's, from the top to toe. 

Buck. Well, let them rest- 
Come hither, gentle Catesby ;' thou art sworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As closely to conceal what we impart : 
Thou know' St our reasons urg*d upon the way ;— ^ 
What think'st thou ? is it not an easy matter 
To make William lord Hastings of our mind> 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle ? 

Catea. He for his father's sake so loves the prince, 
That he will not be won to aught against him. 

Buck, What think' st thou then of Stanley ? will not he ? 

Gates, He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 

Buck, Well then, no more but this : Go, gentle Ca- 
tesby, 
And, as it were far off, sound thou lord Hastings, 
How he doth stand affected to our purpose ; 
And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
To sit about the coronation. 



1 Was not incensed-^jr Aw subtle mother,'] Incensed means here, 
incited or suggested. So, in King Henry VIII, Gardiner says of 
Cranmer : 

« I have 

*' Incensed the lords of the council, that he is 
•* A most arch heretick " 
And, in Much Ado about Nothing, Borachio says to Pedro : 
" — how Don John your brother incensed me to slander the lady 
Hero." M. Mason. 

t — capable f] here, as in many other places in these plays> 
means intelligent, quick of apprehension. See p. 65, n. 7. 

Afalone* 
So again, in Troilus and Cressida : ** Let me carry another to 
his horsfe, for that *s the more capable creature." Ritson. 

3 — ijentle Catesby •] I have supplied the epithet— ^^/j^/e, for 
the same reasons urp^ea by Mv. Malo:ie in the /oregoing page,- 
o. 9, in defence of a similar insertion. Stecietis. 

12 
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If thou dost find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons : 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 
Be thou so too ; and so break off the talk^ 
And give us notice of his inclination : 
For we to-morrow hold divided councils,* 
Wherein thyself shalt highly be employ'd. 

Glo. Commend me to lord William : tell him, Catesby, . 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-castle ; 
And bid my friend, for joy of this good news. 
Give mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more. 

Buck. Good Catesby, go, effect this business soundly. 

Gates, My good lords both, with all the heed I can. 

Glo, Shall we hear from you, Catesby, ere we sleep? 

Gates, You shall, my lord. 

Glo. At Crosby-place, there shall you find us both. 

\^Exit Cates. 

Buck. Now, my lord, what shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 

G/o. Chop ofi'his head, man;— somewhat we will do:* — 
♦ 

4 - divided counciUi"^ That is, z private consultation, separate 
firom the known and pubhck council. So, in the next scene, Has- 
nngs says : 

" Bid hitn not fear the separated councils." 'Johnson. 

This circumstance is confbi*mab]e to history. Hall, p. 13, says, 
" When the protectour had both the chyldren in his possession, 
yea, and that they were in a sure place, he then began to threst 
to se tlie ende of his enterprize. And, to avoyde all suspicion, he 
taused all the lords which he knewe to bee faithfull tOvthekyng^, 
to assemble at Baynardes Castle, to comen of the ordre of the 
coronacion, whyle he and other of his complicesj and of his affi- 
nitee, at Crosbies-place, contrived the contrar}% and to make the 
protectour kyng: to which counsail there were adhibite very fewe^ 
and they very secrete." ^eed- 

Mr. Reed has shown from Hall's Chronicle that this circum- 
stance is founded on the historical fact But Holinshed, Hall's - 
copyist, -was our author's authority : " But the protectoure and 
the duke after they had sent to the lord Cardinal,^the lord Stan- 
ley and the lord Hasting's theji lord Chamberlaine, with many 
other noblemen, to commune and devise abotit the coronatioTj in 
one place, as fast were they in another place, contriving the con- 
trarie, and to make the protectour king.*' — ** — the lord Stanley, 
that was after earle of Darby, wisely mistrusted it, and sayde imto 
the lorde Hustings, that he^much mislyked these two several ccun- 
eels.** Malone. 
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And, look) when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother wa» possessed. 

Buck. I '11 claim tliat promise at your grace's hand. 

Glo, And look to have it yielded with all kindness. 
Come, let us sup betimes ; that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE II.» 

Before Lord Hastings* House. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Me88. My lord, my lord, — [Knocking^ 

Hast, [withiri] Who knocks r 

Mesa. One from Iprd Stanley. 

Hast, [within] What is 't o'clock ? 

Mesa. Upon the stroke of four. 

Enter Hastings. 

Baat. Cannot thy master sleep the tedious nights ? 

Meaa. So it should seem by that I have to say. 
First, he commends him to your noble lordship. 

Hast. And then, — 

3Ieaa. And then he sends you word, he dreamt 

To-night the boar had rased off bis helm:^ 

* — u*/7/ do :] The folio reads — will determine. Steevens. 

6 Scene II ] Every material circumstance in the following^ scene 
is taken from Holinshed^ Chronicle, except that it is a knight 
with whom Hastings comerses, instead o^ Buckingham- Steevem. 

7 .— .— the boar had rased off his helm ••] This term rased or rashed, 
\& always given to describe the violence inflicted by a boar. 

So, in jting Lear, 4t« edit : 

'♦ In his anointed flesh rask boarish fangs." 
Again, in Warner's Jliion's England, ld02, B. VII, ch. xxxvi; 
«*— ha, cur, avaunt, the bore so rase thy hide !" 

By tb€ boart Ihrougfaout this scene, is meant Gloster, who was 
called the hoar, or the hog, from hts having a hoar for his co^i- 
zance, and one of the supporters of his coat of arms. Steevens. 

So Holinshed, after Hall and Sir Thomas More: «*The selfe 
night next before hi-H death the hirde Stanley sent a tnistie secret 
messenger unto hi itt at midnight in all haste, requiring him to 
rise and ride away \<'ith him, for he was disposed utterlie no longer 
to byde, he had so fearful a dreame, in which him thought that a 
hoare with hts tuskes so rased them both by the heades that the 
bloud ran about 1)oth their shoulders. And foi-asmucb as the 
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Besides, he says, there are two councils held; 

And that may be determined at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 

Therefore he sends to know your lordship's pleasure^— » 

If presently, you will take horse with him, 

And with all speed post with him toward the no/th, 

To shun the danger that his soul divines. 

Hast, Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord ; 
Bid him not fear the separated councils : 
His honour,* and myself, are at the one ; 
And, at the other, is my good friend Catesby;* 
Where nothing can proceed, that toucheth us, 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 
Tell him, his fears are shallow, wanting instance:^ 
And for his dreams — I wonder, he 's so fond* 
To.trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers: 
To fly the boar, before tlie boar pursues. 



Protector gave the boare for hia cognizance, this dreame made 
so fearful an impression in his heart, ihat he was thoroughly de« 
termined no longer to tarie, but had his horse readie, if the lord 
Hastings would go with him," &c. Malone. '* 

B Hi* honour,] This was the usual address to noblemen in 
Shakspeare's time. Malone. 

See note on Timon of Athens, Act I, sc, i, where the same 
address occurs: *' All happiness to your honour/" Steeven*. 

9 And, at the other, it my good friend Cateabyg &c.] So," in the 
Legend of Lord Hastings, Mirrour for Magistrates, 1575: 
*« I fear*d the end; my Catesby being there 
«» Discharg*d all doubts ; him hold I most entyre." 

Maionis. 

1 — — tvanting instance:"] That is, vjanting some example or actt 
of m^/ew/ence, by which they may be justiiied: or which, per- 
haps, is nearer to the true meaning, wanting any immediate 
ground or reason. Johnson. 

This is the reading of the quarto, except that it has— in«toncie. 

Malone, 
The folio reads — without instance. Steevens. 
Instance seems to mean, symptom or prognostic^. We find the. 
word used in a similar sense, in The Com^y of Errors, where 
£geon, describing his shipwreck, says : 

" A league from EpidamRum had we sail'd, 

" Before the always wind-obeying deep 

«* Gave any tragick instance of our harm " M. Mason. 

2 — ^0 fond — ] i. e. so weak, silly. Thus, jn King Lear: 

<' I am a very foolish, fond old man." ^eevens. 
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Were to incense the boar to follow us. 
And make pursuit^ where he did mean no chase. 
Go, bid thy master rise and come to me ; 
And we will both toother to the Tower, 
Where, he shall see, the boar will use us kindly. 
Meas. I '11 go, my lord, and tell him what you say. 

Enter Catesby. 

Catea, Many good morrows to my nobl€ lord ! 

Ilaat. Good morrow, Catesby ; you are early stirring : 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state ? 

Catea, It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord ; 
And, I believe, will never stand upright. 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

Bast, Howl wear the garland? dost thou mean the 
crown ? 

Catea, Ay, my good lord. 

Haat, I '11 have this crown of mine cut from my 
shoulders, 
Before I '11 see the crown so foul misplac'd. 
But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it ? 

Catea. Ay, on my life ; and hopes to find you forward 
Upon his paity, for the gain thereof: 
And, thereupon, he sends you this good news^— 
That, this same very day, your enemies, 
The kindred of the queen, must die at Pomfret. 

Haat, Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 
Because thev have be«n still niy adversaries: 
But, that I '11 give my voice on Riehani's adc, 
To bar my master's heirs in true descent, 
God knows, I will not do it, to the death. 

Catea, God keep your lordship in that gracious mind I 

Haat. But I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence,—- 
That they, who brought me in my master's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 
Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
I *11 send some packing, that yet think not on 't. 

Catea. 'Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord. 
When men are unprepar'd, and look not for it. 

Haat, O monstrous, monstrous ! and so ^lls it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : and so 'twill do 
With some men else, who think themselves as safe 
As thou, and I ; who, as thou know'st, are dear 
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To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 

Cat €8, The princes both make high account of you,— 
For they account his head upon the bridge. {Aside. ' 

Hast, I know, they do ; and I have well deserv d it. 
Enter Stanley. 
Come on, come on, where is your boar-spear, man ? 
Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided ? 

Stan. My lord, good morrow; and good morrow,* 
Catesby : — 
You may jest on, but, by the holy rood,^ 
I do not like these several councils,^ I. 

Hast. My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours ;• 
And never, in my life, I do protest, 
Was it more precious to me than 'tis now : 
Think you, but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as I am ? 

Stan. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode from 
London, 
Were jocund, and suppos'd their states were sure, 
And they, indeed, had no cause to mistrust ; 
But yet, you see, how soon the day o'er-cast. 
This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt ;^ 
Pray God, I say, I prove a needlefss coward ! 
What, shall we toward the Tower? the day is spent. 

Hast. Come, come, have with you.'— Wot you what, 
my lord? 

3 — and good morrovi,'] And was supplied by Sir Thorns Han- 
mer, to assist the nieasure. Steeveru. 

4 the holy rood,] i. e. the cross. So, in the old mystery of 

Candlemas- Day, 1512: 

•* Whan hir swete sone shall on a rood deye." Steevens. 

8 X do not Hie these several councils,'] See p. 90, n. 4. Malone* 
fi My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours f} Thus the first folio^ 
The quartos — (profoundly ignorant of our author's elliptical mode 
of expressing himself, and in contempt of metre,) — 
— as dear as you do yours. Steevens. 
^ — / misdoubt; 1 i.e. suspect it of danger. So, in King Henry 
r/,P. Ill: 

«« the bird — 

" With trembling wings niisdoubteth every bush.'* 

Steevens. 
8 ^^^^have viithyouJ] A familiar phrase in parting, as much as, 
take something a long loithyou, or I have something to say to you. 

Johnson. 
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To-day, the lords you talk of are beheaded. 

Stan, They, for their truth,' might better wear their 
heads, 
Than some, that have accus'd them, wear their hats. 
But come, my lord, let 's away. 

Enter a Pursuivant. 

Haat, Go on before, I '11 talk with this good fellow. 
^Mxeunt SxAN.d^wrf Gates. 
How now, sirrah ? how goes the world with thee ? 

Purs, The oetter, that your lordship please to ask. 

Haat. I tell thee, man, *tis better with me now. 
Than when thou met'st me last where now we meet : 
Then was I going prisoner to the Tower, 
By the suggestion of the queen's allies; 
But now, I tell thee, (keep it to thyself) 
This day those enemies are put to death. 
And I in better state than ere I was. 

Purs. God hold it,^ to your honour's good content! 

Hast, Gramercy, fellow : There, drink that for me. 

[Throwing him his Purse, 

Purs, I thank your honour. [^£xit Purs. 

Enter a Priest. 

Pr, Well met, my lord : I am glad to see your honour. 

Hast, I thank thee, good sir John,^ with all my heart* 
I am in your debt for your last exercise ;^ 

This phrase so frequently occurs in Shakspeare, that I wonder 
Johnson should, in his tenth volume, mistake its meaning. It 
sigeities merely « I will go along with you ;'* and is an expression 
in use at this day. 

In Tht First Part of King Henry VI, when Suffolk is going out, 
Somerset says— " Have withyou ;" and then follows him. In Othello, 
lago says : 

" Captain, will you g^ ?*• 
"Oth. Have foith you** 
In The Merry Wivet of Windsor, Mrs. Ford says : 
«* Will you go, Mrs. Page ?" 
To which she replies : 

** Have taith you V M.Mason, 

« They, for their truth,'] That is, with respect to their honesty. 

yohnson, 

1 — — hold it,"] That is, continue it. Johnson. 

2 — ^ooi sir yoArt.] Sir was formerly the usual address t© 
the inferior clergy. See Vol. Ill, p. 9, n. 1. Malone. 

5 -i-«i exercise;'] Performance of divine service, yohnton. 
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Come the next sabbatb, tmd I will content you. 
Enter Buckingham.* 

Buck, What, talking with a pdest, lord chamberlain? 
Your friends at Pomfr^t, they Co ueeci the priest; 
Your honour hath no shriving work in huna.* 

Hast. 'Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower ? 

sBuck. I do, my lord ; but long I cannot stay th^rc : 
I shall return before your lordship thence. ^ 

Bast, Nay, like enough, for 1 stay dinner there. 

Muck, And supper too, although thou know'st it not. 

^Aaide, 
Come, will you go ? 

Hast. I '11 wait upon your lordship. [^Exeunt. 



\ rather imagine it meant~>for attending him in private to hear 
his confession. So, in sc vii : 

" To draw him from his holy exercise.*^ Malone. 

Exercise, I believe, means (ml> religious exhortation, or lecture. 
So^m Othello.' 

" Much castigation, exercise devout." Steevent. 

^ Enter Buckingham.] From the Continuation of Harding's 
Chronicle^ 1543, where the account given originally by Sir Tho- 
mas More is transcribed with some additions, it appears that the 
person who held this conversation with Hastings was Sir Tho- 
mas Howard, who is introduced in the last Act of this play as 
Earl of Surrey : 

" The same morning ere he [Hastings] were up from his bed 
where Shore's wife lay with him all night there came to him sir 
Thomas Ha ward, [Howard] sonne to the lord Haward, — as it 
were of courtesaie, to accoumpaignie him to the coimsaill; but 
forasmiiche as the lord Hastings was not ready, he taried a while 
for him, and hasted him away. This sir Thomas, while the lord 
Hastings stayed a while commonyng M'ith a priest whom he met 
in the Tower strete, brake the lorded tale, saying to him merily, 
* What, my lorde, I pray you come on ; wherefore talke you so 
long with the priest ? You have no nede of a priest yet:* and 
laughed upon him, as thougli he would saye, you shall have neade 
of one sone " Fol. 59. Malone. 

s shriving work in hand ] Shriving vsork is confession. 

Johnson. 

So, in Hamlet: 

*'- the hearers put to sudden <deatb, 

" Not shriving time allow'd." Steevens. 
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SCENE III. 

Pomfret. Before the Castle. 

Jinter Ratcliff, with a Guards conducting Rivers, 
Grey,* and Vaughan, to Execution. • 

Rat, Come, biing forth the prisoners*^ 

Riv, Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this, — 
To-day shalt thou behold a subject die, 
For ttuth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Grey. God keep the prince from all the pack of you ! 
A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. 

Vaugh. You live, that shall cry woe for this hereafter. 

Rat. Despatch ; the limit* of your lives is out. 

Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret ! O thou bloody prison, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers I 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls, 
Richard the second here was hack'd to death : 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat. 
We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink. 

Grey. Now Margaret's curse is fallen upon our heads, 
When she exclaim'd on Hastings, you, aiwl I, 
For standing by when Richard stabb'd her son. 

Riv. Then curs'd she Hastings, then curs'd she Buck- 
ingham, 
Then curs'd she Richard : — O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayers for them, as now for us I 
And for my sister, and her princely sons, — 

6 — Grey,'] Qiieen Elizabeth Grey is deservedly pitied for 
losing her two sons ; bui the royalty of their birth has so engrossed 
the attention of historians, that they never reckon into the num- 
ber of her misfortunes the murder of this her second son. Sir 
Richard Grey. It is as remarkable how slightly the d^ath of our 
Earl Rivers is always mentioned, though a man invested with 
such high offices of trust and dignity ; and how much we dwell 
on the execution of the Lord Chamberlain Hastings, a man in 
every light his inferior. In truth, the generality draw their ideas 
of English story, from the tragick rather than the historick au- 
thors. WalpoU. 

^ Come, bring forth the prisoner:'] This speech is wanting in the 
folio, and might (as it has neither use, nor pretensions to metre,) 
be as well omitted as detained. Steevens. 

s the limit — ] For the limited time. See Vol. VIII, p. 149, 

n. 8. Malone. 

VOL. XI. K 
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Be satisfied, dear God, with our true bloods, 
Which, as thou know'st, unjustly must be spilt! 
Rat, Make haste, the hour of death is expiate.' 
Riv. Come, Grey y— come, Vaughanr— let us here em- 
brace : 
Farewel, until we meet again in heaven. [_£xeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

London. ^ Room in the Tower. 

Buckingham, Stanley, Hastings, the Bis/iop of Ely y^ 
Catesby, LovEL,an£^ Others^ sitting at a Table: Offi- 
cers qf the Council attending, 

Haat, Now, noble peers, the cause why we are met 
Is — to determine of the coronation : 

« Make hasten the Itour of death it expiate.] Thus the folio. The 
quarto furnii»hes a line that has occurred already : 
" Despatch j the limit of your lives is out." 
Expiate is used for expiated; so confiscatet contaminate, contum- 
mate, Sec. &c. It seems to meAn,Jully completed, and ended. Shak- 
speare has again used the word in the same sense in his 22d 
Sonnet : 

" Then look I death my dayt should expiate.^* 
So, in Locrine, 1595: 

** Lives Sabren yet, to expiate my wrath." 
The editor of the second folio, who altered whatever he did 
not understand, reads arbitrarily — 

*< Despatch ; the hour of death is now expired.** 
and he has been followed bv all the modern editors. Malone. 

'^'^ the how of death is expiate.] As I cannot make sense of 
this, I should certainly read, with the second folio: 

** the hour of death is noto ex^red,* 

meaning the hour appointed for his death. The passage quoted 
by Mr. Malone from Locrine, is nothing to the purpose, for there, 
to expiate means to atone for, or satisfy. M. Maton. 

1 do not well understand the reading which Mr. Malone pre- 
fers, though I have left it in the text Perhaps we should read : 

— the hour of death is expirate ; 
which accords^with Shakspeare's phraseology, and needs no ex- 
planation . Thus , in Romeo and yuliet .• 
" — and expire the term 
" Of a despised life — ." Steevens. 
1 — Bishop of Ely,"] Dr. John Morton ^ who was elected to 
that see in 1478. He was advanced to the see of Canterbury in 
1486, and appointed Lord Chancellor in 1487. He died in the 
year 1500. This prelate, Sir Thomas More tells us, first devised 
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In God's name, speak, when is the royal day ? 

Buck, Are all things ready for that royal time ? 

Stan, They are ; and wants but nomination.* 

Ely, To-morrow then I judge a happy day. 

JBuck, Who knows the lord protector's mind herein ? 
Who is most inward** with the noble duke ? 

Ely, Your grace, we think, should soonest know his 
mind. 

Buck, We know each other's faces : for our hearts,—- 
He knows no more of mine, than I of yours ; 
Nor I of his, my lord, than you of mine : — 
Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 

Hast, I thank his grace, I know he loves me wellj 
But, for his purpose in the coronation, 
I have not sounded him, nor he delivered 
His gracious pleasure any way therein : 
But you, my noble lord, may name the time j 
And in the duke's behalf 1 'il give my voice, 
Which, I presume, he '11 take in gentle part. 
Enter Gloster. 

Ely, In happy time^ here comes the duke himself. 

Glo, My noble lords and cousins, all, good- morrow: 
I have been long a sleeper ; but, I trust, 
My absence doth neglect no great design. 
Which by my presence might have been concluded. 

Buck, Had you not come upon your cue,* my lord, 
William lord Hastings had pronounc'd your party— 

the scheme of putting an end to the long contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, by a marriage between Henry 
Earl of Riclimond, and Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward 
IV, and was a principal agent in procuring Henry when- abroad- 
to enter into a covenant for that purpose. Mialone. 

2^--^ and voants but nomination.'] i. e. the only thing wanting, is 
the appointment of a particular day for the ceremony. Steevens, 

3 —^^invsard — ] i. e. intimate, confidential. So, in Measure 
for Measure: 

" Sir, I was an inward of his** Steevens. 
* Again, in Much Ado about Nothing.' 
" And though you know, my inwardness and love'* Am. Ed. 

4 Sad you not come upon your cue,] This expression is borrowed 
from the theatre. The cue, queue^ or tail, of a speech, consists of 
the last words, which are the token for an entrance or answer. 
To come on the cue, therefore, is to come at the proper time. 
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1 mean, your voice,— for crowning of the king. 

Glo, Than my lord Hastings, no man might be bolder ; 
His lordship knows me well, and loves me well.— 
My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 
I saw good strawberries* in your garden there ; 
I do beseech you, send for some of them. 

Ely, Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 

\Exit Ely. 

Glo, Cousin of Buckingham, a word with you. 

[^Takes him aside, 
Catesby hath sounded Hastings in our business;* 
And finds the testy gentleman so hot. 
That he will lose his head, ere give consent. 
His master's child, as worshipfully he terms it, 
Shall lose the royalty of England's throne. 

Buck, Withdraw yourself awhile, 1 '11 go with you. 

[^Ejceunt Glo. and Buck. 

Stan, We have not yet set down this day of triumph. 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too sudden ; 
I'or J myself am not so well provided, 
As else i v.ould be, were the day prolonged. 
Re-enter Bishofi of Ely. 

Ely, Where is my lord protector? I have sent 
Tor these strawberries. 



5 / saw good itra^berriet'^'] The reason why the Bishop was 
despatched on this errand, is not clearer in Holinsfaed, from whom 
Sbakspeare adopted the circunnstance, than in this scene, where 
it is introduced. Nothing seems to have happened which might 
not have been transacted with equal security in the presence of 
the reverend cultivator of thete strav)berries, whose complaisance 
is likewise recorded by the author of the Latin play on the same 
subject, in the British Museum : 

Elientis antUtes venis? tenem quiest 

yuvenem labor decet : ferunt hortwm tuum 

Decora fraga plurimum producers 

Episcopus Eliensis, 

Nil tibi claudetur hortus quod mew 

Producit; estet iautius vellent mihi, 

^o sim tibi gratus. 

This circumstance of asking for the strawberries, however, 

may have been mentioned by the historians merely to show the 

unusual affability and good humour which the dissembling Gios- 

ter affected at the very time when he had determined on the 

fcof Hastings. Steeveru. 
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Hast. His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morn- 
ing; 
There 's some conceit or other likes him well,* 
When he doth bid good-morrow with such spirit. 
I think, there 's ne'er a man in Christendom, 
Can lesser hide his love, or hate, than he ; 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 

Stan, What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any likelihood^ he show'd to-day ? 

Hast, Marry, that with no man here he is offended ; 
For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 

Re-tnter Gloster and Buckingham. 

Glo. I pray you all, tell me what they deserve,* 

« There *s some conceit or other iikee hint vtell,"] Conceit is thought. 
So, in Periclesy Prince of Tyre^ 1609 : 

« Here is a thing- too young for such a place, 
<* Who, if it had co«c«>, would die." M alone. 

Conceit, as used by Hasting, I believe signifies — pleasant idea 
or fancy. So Falstaif, speaking of Poins, — " He a good wit ?— 
there is no more conceit in him, than is in a mallet." Steevens. 

7 ^"^^ likelihood ^■'^ Semblance; appearance, yohnson. 

So, in another of our author's plays : 

" _ poor likelihoods, and modern seemings." Steevens* 

Thus the quarto. The folio reads — livelihood. Malone, 

8 I pray you all, tell me vhat they deserve, &c.] This story was 
originally told by Sir Thomas More, who wrote about thirty years 
after the time. His History of King Richard III, was inserted in 
Hall's Chronicle, from whence it was copied by HoUnshed, who 
was Shakspeare's authority : 

<* Between ten and eleven he returned into the chamber among 
them with a wonderful soure, angrie, countenance, knitting the 
browes, frowning and fretting, and gnawing on his lippes, and so 
sette him downe in his place.— Then when he had sitten still 
awhile, thus he beyan: What were they worth ic to have that 
compasse and iibagme the destruction of me, being so neere of 
bloud unto the king, and protectour of his royal person and bis 
realme ?:— Then the lord Cbamberlaine, as he that for the love be- 
tweene them thought he might be boldest with him, answered 
and sayd, that they were worthie to be punished for hainous tray- 
tors, whatsoever they were ; and all the other affirmed the same"! 
That is, quoth he, yonder sorceresse, my brother's wife, and othei' 
with her, meaning the queene :-i-ye shall all see in what wise 
that sorceresse, and that other witch of her counsell, ShoreV 
wife, with their affinVtie, have by their sorcerie and witchcraft 
wasted my body. And therewith he plucked up his doublet 
slieve to his elbow upon the left arme, where he shewed a werish 
wifthercdarme and small, as it was never other.— No man but 
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That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevailed 
Upon my body vt^ith their hellish charms ? 

Haai, The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me roost forward in this noble presence 
To doom the offenders : Whosoe'er they be, 
I say, my lord, they have deserved death. 

Glo, Then be your eyes the witness of their evil, 
Look how I am bcwitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up: 
And this is Edwai'd's wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot, strumpet Shore, 
That by tlieir witchcraft thus have marked me. 

Hast. If they have done this deed, my noble lord, — 

Glo, If!^ thou protector of this damned strumpet, 
Talk'st thou to me of ifs ? — Thou art a traitor :— 

was there present, but well knewe liis arme was ever such since 
his bh'th. Naythelesse the lord Chamberlaine (which from the 
death of kinj? Edward kept Shore's wife, on whom he somewhat 
doted in the king's life, saving, as it is saide, he that while for- 
bare her of reverence toward, the king, or else of a certain kind 
of fidelity to his friend) aunswered and said. Certainly, my lord, 
if they ka'oe so heinously done, they be v>orthy heinous punishment. 
What, quoth the protectour, thou servest me I wene with i/s and 
wiihwids.' I tell thee they have so done; and that I will make 
good on thy bodie, traitour; and therewith, as in g^eat anger, he 
clapped his fist upon the boord a great rap. At which token 
given, one cried, traison, without the chamber. Therewith a dore 
clapped, and in came there rushing men in barnesse, as many as 
the chamber might holde. And anone the protectour sayd to the 
lord Hastings, 1 arrest thee traitor. — Then were they all quickely 
bestowed in diverse chambers, except the lord Cbambej'laine» 
whom the protectour bade speede hitn and shri'oe hint apace, Jor by 
S. I^auli quoth he, J vsill not to dinner till I see thy head off. So was 
he brought forth into the greene beside the chappell within the 
Tower, and bis head laid downe upon a long log of timber, knd 
there stricken oflT ; and afterward his body with the head enterred 
at Windsor, beside the body of King£dward.'* 

M. D. i. e. Maister John Dolman, the author of the Legend of 
J^ord Hastings, in The Mirrourfor Magistrates, 1575, has thrown 
the same circumstances into verse. 

Morton, Bishop of Ely, was present at this council, and from 
him Sir Thomas More, who was bom in 1480, is supposed to have 
had his information. Polydore Virgil, who began hi$ history in 
1505, tells the story differently. Malone. 

^If! &c.] For this circumstance see Holinshed, HAU^ and The 
Mirrourfor Magistrates. Farmer. • 
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Off with his head :— now, by Saint Paul I swear, 
I will not dine until I see the same.-- 
Level, and Catesby, look, that it be done;^— 
The rest, that love me, rise, and follow me.* 

[^Exeunt Council^ with Glo. and Buck. 
Ha8t, Woe, woe, for England ! not a whit for me ; 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this: 
Stanley did dream, the boar did rase his helm ; 



1 Lowl, and Catesby, looi^ that it be done/] In former copies : 

Laoci, and Ratcliff, looi, that it be done. 
The scene is here in the Tower ; and Lord Hastings was cut 
off on that very day, when Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan suffered 
at Pomfret. How* then could Ratcliff be both in Yorkshire and 
the Tower ? In the scene preceding this, ^e find him conducting 
those gentlemen to the block. In the old quarto, we find it» 
Exeunt: Manet Catetby vtith Hattings. And in the next scene, be- 
fore the Tower walls* we find Lovel and Catesby come back from 
the execution, bringing the head of Hastings. Theobald- 

Mr. Theobald should hare added, that, in the old quarto^ no 
names are mentioned in Richard's speech. He only says— "*om« 
see it done." Nor, in that edition, does Lovel appear in the next 
scene ; but only Catesby, bringing the head of Hastings. The con- 
fusion seems to have arisen, when it was thought necessary that 
Cmeiby should be employed to fetch the Mayor, who, in the quarto, 
is made to come without having been sent for. As some other 
person was then wanted to bring the head of Hastings, the poet, 
or the players, appointed Lowl and Ratcliff to that office, without 
reflecting that the latter was engaged m another service on the 
«ame day at Pomfret. Tyrmhitt. 

I ha^e adopted the emendation, because in one scene at least it 
prevents the glaring impropriety mentioned by Mr. Theobald. But 
unfortunately, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obso-ved, this very impro- 
priety is foimd in the next scene, where Ratcliff is introduced, 
and where it cannot be corrected without taking greater liberties 
than perhaps are justifiable. For there, in consequence of the in- 
judicious alteration made, I think, by the players, instead of— 
H Here comes the Mayor,** the reading of the quarto, we find in 
the folio-o 

" Rich. But what, is Catesby gone ? 
*• Buck. He is, and see he brings the Mayor along.** 
Catesby being thus employed, he cannot bring in the head of 
Hastings ; nor can that office be assigned to Lo>oel only ; because 
Gloster in the fblio mentions tmo persons: 

"Be patient, they arefiriends; Ratcliff, and Lovel." 

Malone. 
> The rest, that Icnetno^ rise, and follow me.] So, in The Battle 
of Alcazar, 1594: 

«* And they that love my honour, follow me." Malone* 
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But I disdain'd it, and did scorn to fly. 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse difl stumble>^ 

And startled, when he look'd upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house. 

O, now I want the priest that spake to me : 

I now repent I told the pursuivant. 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butchered, 

And I myself secure in grace and favour. 

O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 

Is lighted on poor Hastings' wretched head. 

Cates. Despatch, my lord, the duke would be at dinner ; 
Make a short shrift, he longs to see your head. 

H<Mt, O momentary grace of mortal men, 

' Three timet f-daymy foot-oloth horte f&V stumble, Istc."] So, in 
The Legend of Lord Hastings, by M. D. 1563. [Master Dolman.] 
" My palfrey, in the playnest paved streete, 
'' Tbryse bow*d his boanes, thryse kneled on the flower, 
" Thryse sfaonnd (as Balaros asse) the dreaded tower.*' 
To Humble was anciently esteem*d a bad omen. So, in The 
JSonest Lawyer : •* And just at the threshold Master Bromley 
etuM^led. Signs! signs 1*' 

The houtinga of a horse, and sometimes a horse himself, were 
anciently denominated Ajoot-cloth. So, in Ben Jonson^s play called 
TheCtueisMtered.' 

" I '11 go on my foot-cloth, I '11 turn gentleman.'* 
Again, in A fair parrel, by Middleton, 1617: 
<« ....^ ^^Q^ shalt have a physician, 
"The best that gold can fetch upon his foot'Clotk.** 
Again, in J^am- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1610: 
" — nor shall I need to try 
" Whether my well-g^as*d tumhYm^ foot-cloth nag 
** Be able to out-run a well-breath'd catchpole." Stee^ioa* 
Stanley did dream,, the boar did rase his heltn;^- 
Three times to-day my foot -cloth horse did stumble,'] So Holin- 
shed, after Sir Thomas More: ** A marvellous case it is to hearef 
either the warnings of that he should have voided, or the tokens* 
of that he could not voide, for the selfe night next before his 
death the L' Stanley sent a tnistie secret messenger unto him at 
midnight, in all the haste, &c. [See p 91, n. 7.] — Certain it is 
also, that in ridinf^ towards the Tower the same morning in which 
he [Hasting^') was beheaded, his horse twis^ or thrise stumbled: 
vith him, almost to the falling: which thing, albeit each man wot 
well daily happeneth to them to whome no such mischance is to- 
ward: yet hath it beene of an old rite and cfistome observed as 
a token oflentimes notablie foregoing some great misfortune." 

Jlialone^ 
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Which we more hunt foft than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your feir looks,^ 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Lav, Come, come, despatch; 'tis bootless to exclaim. 

Hast, O, bloody Richard ! — miserable England ! 
I prophecy the fearful' st time to thee, 
That ever wretched age hath look'd upon.-^ 
Come, lead me to the block,* bear him my head ; 
They smile at me, who shortly shall be dead.® [^JKxeunt, 

SCENE V. 
The 8a?ne. The Tower- Walls, 

Enter Gloster and Buckingham, in rusty armour^'^ 
marvelloiis ill-favoured, 

Glo, Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change thy 
colour ? 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word,— 
And then ag^in begin, and stop again, 
As if thou wert distraught, and mad with terror ? 

Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble and start at waggmg of a straw 

4 Who buildf &c.] So, Horace : 

" Nescittt SMTxfallacUV yohtuon. 

« Comcy lead me to the block,"] William Lord Hastings was be- 
headed on the 13th of June, 1483. His eldest son by Catharine 
Neville, daughter of Richard Neville Earl of Salisbury, and wi- 
dow of William Lord Bonville, was restored to his honours and 
estate by King Henry VIl, in the first year of his reign.— The 
dftug^htcr of Lady Hastings by her first husband was married to 
the Marquis of Dorset, who appears in the present play. Malone. 

^ They entile at me, who shortly shall be deatl,] i. e. those who 
now smile at me, shall be shortly dead themselves. Malonef 

f f"^^ in rutty armour^ &c.] Thus Holinshed: *«The protector 
immediately after dinner, intending to set some colour upon the 
matter, sent in all haste for many substantial men out of the ci- 
tie into the Tower; and at their coming, himselfe with the duke 
of Buckingham, stood harnessed in old ill-faring^ briganders, sucb 
as no man should weene that they would vouchsafe to have put 
upon their backes, except that some sudden necessitie had con- 
streined them ." Steevens . 
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Intending deep suspicion :' ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 
And both are ready in their offices, 
At any time, to grace my stratagems. 
But what, is Catesby gone ? 

Glo. He is ; and, see, he brings the mayor along. 

, Enter the Lord Mayor and Catesby. 

Buck, Let me alone to entertain him. — Lord may- 
or, 

Glo, Look to the draw-bridge there. 

Buck. Hark, hark ! a drum.* 

Glo. Catesby, overlook the walls. 

Buck. Lord mayor, the reason we have sent for you, — 

Glo. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 

Buck. God and our innocence defend and guard us ! 
Enter Lovel and Ratcliff,^ nvith Hastings's Head. 

Glo. Be patient, they are friends ; RatclifF, and Lovel. 

Lov. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. 

Glo. So dear I lov'd tlie man, that I must weep. 
I took him for the plainest harmless't creature,* 
That breath'd upon the earth a Christian \^ 

B Intending deep suspicion:'] i.e. pretending. So, in Much Ado 
about Nothing-: 

"Intend a kind of zeal both to the Prince and Claudio." 

Stecoens. 
See Vol. VI, p. 106, n. 8. Malone. 

^ Hark, hark ! a drum.'] I have repealed the interjection — harkf 
lor the sake of metre. Steevens. 

^ Enter Lovel and RatcliflT,] The quarto has — ** Enter Catesby, 
with Hastinp' head," and Gloster, on his entry, says — " O, O, 
be quiet, it is Catesby." For this absurd Mleration, by which 
Ratcliff is represented at Pomfret and in London at the same 
time, I have no doubt that tlie player-editors are answerable. 

Maione. 

2 _« harmless*t creature,] The old copies read harmless; but 
grammar requires harmless't, (i.e. harmlessest,) a common con- 
traction, as I am assured, both in Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire. So afterwards, p. 107, we have covert'** for coveriest. 

^ Steevem. 

3 ^.m^^the earth a Christian /] Here the quarto adds : 

LookyaUt my lord tnayor. v 

This hemistich I have inserted in the following speech of Buck- 
ingham, to which I believe it originally belonged; as without it 
\\c meet with an imperfect verse : 
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Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded 

The history of all her secret thoughts : 

So smooth he daub'd his vice with show of virtue, 

That, his apparent open guilt omitted, — 

I m«an, his conversation"* with Shore's wife,-— 

He liv*d from all attainder of suspect. 

Buck, Well, well, he was the covert*st sheltered traitor 
That ever liv'd.^ — Look you, my lord mayor, 
Would you imagine, or almost believe, 
(Were 't not, that by great preservation 
We live to tell it you,) the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-house. 
To murder me, and my good lord of Gloster ? 

May. What ! had he so ? 

Glo. What ! think you we are Turks, or infidels ? 
Or that we would, against the form of law. 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain's death; 
But that the extreme peril of the case. 
The peace of England, and our persons' safety, 
Enforc'd us to this execution I 

May. Now, fair befal you ! he deserv'd his death ; 
And your good graces both have well proceeded. 
To warn false traitors from the like attempts. 
I never look'd for better at his hands. 
After he once fell in with mistress Shore. 

Buck. Yet had we not determin'd he shoujd die. 
Until your lordship came to see his end ; 
Which now the loving haste of these our friends, 
Somewhat against our meaning, hath prevented: 
Because, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons; 
That you might well have signify'd the same 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Misconstrue us in him, and wail his death. 

May. But, my good lord, your grace's word shall serve, 

'* Well, well, he was the covert'st shelter'd traitor 
«« That ever liv'd. 
** Would you imagine," 8cc. 
I have since observed, that Mr. Capell has the same transposi- 
tion. Steevens. 

4 _- hh conversation — ] i e. familiar intercourse. The phrase 
-^criminal conversation, is yet in daily use. Malone. 
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As well as I had seen, and heard him speak: 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, 
But I '11 acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this case. 

Glo. And to that end we wish'd your lordship here, 
To avoid the censures of the carping world. 

Buck. But ;»ince you came too late of our intent,* 
Yet witness what you hear we did intend : 
And so, my good lord mayor, we bid farewel. 

[jExiV Lord May. 

Glo. Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all post :— 
There, at your meetest vantage of the time. 
Infer the bastardy of Edward's children : 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen,^ 
Only for saying— he would make his son 
Heir to the crown ; meaning, indeed, his house, 
Which, by the sign thereof, was termed so. 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury. 
And bestial appetite in change of lust ; 
Which stretch'd unto their servants, daughters, wives, 
Even where his raging eye, or savage heart, 
Without controul, listed^ to make his prey. 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my person :— 
Tell them,' when that my mother went with child 
Of that insatiate Edward, noble York, 
My princely father, then had wars in France ; 
And, by just computation of the time, 

5 But since you came too late of our intent,'] Perhaps we should 
read — " too late for our intent" M. Mason. 

The old reading I suppose to be the true one. We still say "to 
come short of a thing,*' and why not " come late of an intent ?'* 

Steevens. 

« »^—put to death a citizen,'] This person was one Walker, a sub- 
stantial citizen, and grocer at the Crovm in Cheapside. Grey- 

7 — his raging eye, — listed — ] The former is the reading 
of the folio, the latter of the quarto. The quarto has — lustful eye, 
and the foMo— lusted instead of listed. Modern editors without au- 
thority — ranging eye. Steevens. 

8 Tell them, &c.] Whatever reason W. Wyrcester might have 
. for being so very particular, he expressly tells us that Edward 

was conceived in the chamher next to the chapel of the palace of Hat- 
field. York was regent of France at that time, and had come over, 
it would seem, to visit his lady. Ritson. 
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Found, that the issue was not his begot ; 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke vaj father : 
Yet touch this sparingly, as 'twere far off; 
Because, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 

Buck, Doubt not, my lord ; I '11 play the orator, 
As if the golden fee, for which I plead. 
Were for myself: and so, my lord, adieu. 

Glo. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's cas- 
tle ;• 
Where you shall find me well accompanied. 
With reverend fathers, and well-learned bishops. 

Stick, I go ; and, towards three or four o'clock, 
Look for the news that the Oui4d-hall affordsi 

[jBxiV BIjck. 

GRo, Go, Lore!, with all ^eed to doctor Shaw,^— 
60 thou [_to Cates.1 to friar Penker;* — ^bid them both 
Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard's castle. 

[^£joeunt Lov. and Cate.«. 
Now will I invto take some privy order 
^ To draw the brats of Clarence* out of sight; 

9 — .^ to Baynard^s castle ;]' It wm originally built by Bayn«rd» 
a nobleman who (ilccording to Stowe's account) came in with the 
conqueror. 

This edifice which stood in Thames Street, has long been pulled 
down, though parts of its strong foundations are still visible at low- 
water. The site of it is now a timber.yard. Stceven*. 

1 —to doctor Shaw, — ] This and the two following lines are 
not in the quarto. Shaw and Penker were two popular preach - 
ersi— Instead of a pamphlet being published by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to furnish the advocates for the administration of 
the day, with plausible topicks of argument on great political 
measures, (the established mode of the present time) formerly it 
was customary to publish the court creed from the pulpit at Saint 
Paul's Cross. As Richard now employed Doctor Shaw tasup- 
port his claim to the crown, so, about fifteen years before, the 
great Earl of Warwick employed his chaplain Doctor Goddard 
to convince the people that Henry VI ought to be restored, and 
that £idward IV was an usurper. Malone, 

a This Pinker or JPenker was provincial of the Augustine friars. 
See Speed. Steevens, 

5 — tAe hrata of Clarence — "] Edward Earl of Warwick, who 

the day after the battle of Bosworth, was sent by Richmond from 

Sherif-hutton Castle (where Gloster had confined him) to the 

Tower, without even the shadow of an allegation against him» 

VOL. XI. L 
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And to give notice, that no manner of person* 

Have, any time> recourse unto the princes. [^Ea:etifU. 

SCENE VI. 
wf Street. 

Enter a Scrivener. 

Scriv, Here is the indictment of the good lord Has- 
tings; 
Which in a set hand £drly is engross'd> 
That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's.* 

and executed with equal injustice on Tower-hill on the 2l8t of 
l^ovember, 1499; and Margaret, afterwards married to Sir Rich- 
ard de la Pole, the last Princess of the house of Lancaster; who 
was created by King Henry. VIII, Countess of Salisbury, and in 
the 31st year of his reign, (1540) at the age of seyenty, was put 
to death by the sanguinary king then on the throne, as her unfor- 
tunate and innocent brother had before fallen a victim to the jea- 
lous policy of that crafty ^rrant Henry VII. 

The immediate cause of his being put to death was, that Fer- 
dinand King of Spain was unwilling to consent to the marriage 
of his daughter Katharine to Arthur Prince of Wales, while the 
Earl of Warwick lived, there being during his life-time (as Fer- 
dinand conceived) no assurance of the Prince's succession to the 
orown. 

The murder of the Earl of Warwick (for it deserves no other 
name) made such an impression on Katharine, that when she 
ivas first informed of Henry the Eighth's intention to repudiate 
her, she exclaimed, ** I have not offended, but it is a just judg- 
ment of God, for my former marriage was made in blood.'* 

MaUme. 

4 ^..^ no manner of person -^] The folio reads-^o manner per- 
son, which is nonsense. I suppose the true reading is — ^no man, 
or person ; as in the latter term females are included. Steevens. 

5 ..~~~read o'er in Pau/V.] The substance of this speech is from 
Hall's Chronicle^ p- 16: " Nowe was thys proclamation made with- 
in twoo houres after he was beheaded* and it was so curiously en- 
dyted, and so fayre writen in parchdment, in a fayre sette hande, 
and therewith of itselfe so long a processe, that every chyld might 
percey ve that it was prepared and studyed before, (and as some 
men thought, by Catesby,) for all the tyme betwene his death and 
the proclamation-x-coulde scant have suifyced unto the bare wri- 
tyng alone, albeit that it had bene in paper and scribeled furthe in 
haste at adventure —And a marchaunte that stooge by— sayed 
tiiat it was wrytten by inspiracyon and prophesye.** 

Mr. Malone adds— « So Holinshed, after Sir Thomas More;'* 
and then repeats the same quotation. Steevent. 
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And mark how well the sequel hangs togelher:— 

Eleven hours I have spent to write it over. 

For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me ; 

The precedent* was full as long a doing : 

And yet within these five hours Hastings liv*d, 

Untainted) unexamin'd, free, at liberty. 

Here *s a good world the while ! — Who is so gross, 

That cannot see this palpable device ? 

Yet who so bold, but says — he sees it not ? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, 

When such bad dealing must be seen in thought.'' 

SCENE VIL 

The 9ame, Court of Baynard's CaatU^ 

Enter GlostxR) and Buckingham, meeting. 

Gio» How now, how now? what say the citizens? 
Btwk. Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, say not a word. 

Glo. Touch'd you the bastardy of Edward's children? 
Buck, I did ; with his contract with lady Lucy,* 



A The precedent ^ The original draft from which the engroM- 
roent was made. Malone. 

7 _^en in thought.'] That is, seen in silence, without notice 
or detection, yohmon. 

> Baynard** Cattle.'] A castle in Thames Street, which had be- 
longed to Richard Duke of York, and at this time was the pro- 
perty of his grandson King Edward V. Malone. 

9 — - w>A hit contrAct v»ith lady Lucy,] The king had been fa- 
miliar with this lady before his marriage, to obstruct which his 
mother alledged a pre-contract between them: *• Whereupon, 
says the historian, dame Elizabeth, Lucye was sente for, and al- 
beit she was by the kyng hys mother, and many other, put in 
l^nod comfort to affirme that she was assured to the kynge, yet 
when she was solempnly swome to saye ye truth, she confessed 
she was never ensured. Howbeit, she sayd his grace spake suche 
loving wordes to her, that she verily hoped that he would have 
marled her; and that yf such kinde woordes had not bene, she 
woulde never have showed such kindnesse to him to lette hym so 
kyndcly gette her with cbyWe." Ifait, Edward V, fol. 19. 

i?ff#on. 

This objection to King Edward's marriage with Lady Grey, is 
said by Sir Thomas More to have been made by the Duchest 
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And his contr4.ct by deputy in France : 
The insatiate greediness of his desires. 
And his enforcement of the city wives ; 
His tyranny for trifles ; his -own bastardy,— 
As being; got, your father then in France ;* 
And^'his resemblance, being not like the duke. . 
Withal, I did infer your lineaments, — 
Being the right idea of your father, 
Both fn your form and nobleness of mind : 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 
Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace. 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 
Indeed, left nothing, fitting for your purpose^ 
Untouched, or slightly handled, in discourse. 
And, when my oratory grew to an end. 

Dowager of York, Edward's mother, who was aveMC to the 
match, before be espoused that lady. But Elizabeth Lucy, the 
daughter of one Wyat, and the wife of one Lucy, being sworn to 
speak the .truth, declared that the King had not been affianced to 
her, though she owned she had been his concubine. Philip de 
Comines, a contemporary historian, says that Edward, previous 
to his marriage with Lady Grey, was married to an English lady 
by the Bishop of Bath, who revealed the secret; and according 
to the Chronicle of Croyland this Lady was Lady Eleanor Butler, 
widow of Lord Butler of Sudley, and daughter to the great Earl 
of Shrewsbury. On this ground the children of Edward were 
declared illegitimate by the only parliament assembled by King 
Richard III.; but no mention was made of Elizabeth Lacy. 

Shakspeare followed HoKnshed, who copied Htdl, as Hall tran- 
scribed the account given by Sir Thomas Mose. Malone. 

1 — Aw ovm bastardy i — 
As being got, your father then in France/] This tale is supposed 
to have been first propagated by the Duke of Clarence, soon after 
he, in conjunction with his father-in-law the Earl of Warwick, re- 
stored King Henry VI to the throne ; at which time he obtained 
a settlement of the crown on himself and bis issue, after the 
death of Henry and his heirs male. Sir Thomas More says, that 
the Puke of Glocester soon after Edward's death revived this 
tale J but Mr. Walpole very justly observes, that it is highly im- 
probable that Richard should have urg^d such a topick to the 
})eople ; that he should " start doubts concehiing his own legiti- 
macy, which was too much connected with that of .his brothers 
to be tossed and bandied about before the multitude." The 
same ingenious writer has also shown, that Richard "lived in 
perfect harmony with his mother, and lodged with her in her 
palace at this very tlBte." JSi^toricJk DoMbts, qyiwtfi), 1768. 

JUa/ofltf. 
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I bade them, that did love their country's good, 
Cry — God save Richard^ England*9 royal king ! 

Glo. And did they so ? 

Buck, No, so God help me, they spake not a word ; 
But, like dumb statuas, or breathless. stones,' 
Star'd on each other, and look'd deadly pale. 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them ; 
And ask'd the mayor, what meant this wilful silence : 
His answer was,— the people were not us'd 
To be spoke to, but by the recorder. 
Then he was urg'd to tell my tale again ;— 
Thus saith the duke^ thus hath the duke inferred;. 
But nothing spoke in warrant from himself. 
When he had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end o* the hall, hurl'd up their caps. 
And some ten voices cried, God save king Richard! 
And thus I took the vantage of those few, — • 
Thanksy gentle citizens^ and friends^ quoth I ; 
This general afifilause.^ and cheerful shouty 
jirgues your wisdom^ and your love to Richard: 
And even here brake off, and came away. 

Glo, What tongueless blocks were they ; Would they 
not speak ? 
Will not the mayor then, and his brethren, come ? 

Buck. The mayor is here at hand; intend some fear:* 
Be not you spoke with, but by mighty suit: 
And look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 
And stand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I '11 make a holy descant : 
Andije not easily won to our requests ; 
Play the maid's part, still answer nay, and take it. 



2 Butt lih dumb statuas, or breathless stones,"] See Mr. Reed'r 
very decisive account of the word — statua, in a note on The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Vol. II, p. 226, n. 5. 

The eldest quartos, 1597 and 1598, together with the first folio, 
read — breathing. The modem editors, with Mr, Rowe, — unbreatk* 
ing Breathless is the reading of the quarto 16l2. Steevens. 

^ — intend .yome^ar.-] Perhaps, pretend; though intend will 
stand in the sense of giving attention. Johnson. 
' One of the ancient senses of to intend was certainly to pretend. 
So, in sc.v, of this Act: 

•* Tremble and start at wagc>^ing of a straw, 
** Intending deep suspicion," Steevens, 

L2 
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Gio, I go ; And if you plead as well for themj 
As I can say nay to thee* for myself, 
No doubt we '11 bring it to a happy issue. 

Huck^ Gqj go, up to the leads j the lord mayor knocks. 

[Jixit Glo. 
£nt€r the, Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens. 
Welcome, my lord ; I dance attendance here ; 
I think, the duke y^ill not be sppke withal.-r- 
Entevy from the Castle^ C4T£8By. 
Now, Catesby ! what says ypur lord to my request ? 

Gates. He doth entreat your grace, my npbie lord) 
To visit him to-morrow, or next day : 
He is within., with twp right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bept to meditaUon ; 
And in no worldly suit would he he mov'd. 
To draw him from his holy exercise. 

Bu9k. Return, good Catesby, to the gracious duke; 
Tell him, myself, the mayor and aldermen, 
In deep designs, in matter of great moment. 
No less importing than ©ur general good. 
Are come to hav^ some conference with his grace. 

Catea, I '11 signify so much unto him straigjit. \^Exit. 

Buck. Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an Edward 1 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed,' 
Qut on his knees at meditation ; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans> 
But meditating with two deep divines ; 
Not sleeping, to engross* his idle body^ 
But prayiijig, to enrich his watchful soul : 
Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on himself the sovereignty thereof; 
S€r/*€ But/sure,*I fear, we shall ne'er win him to it. 

May, Marry, God defend his grace should say us nay 1* 

^As I can say nay to thee— A I think it mast lip read: 
- — if y<»^ plead as vicUfor them 
As 1 mu^ 9ayy nay to them^r mytielf. yohutm. 
Perhaps the change is not necessary. Buckinghaio i$ to p1ea4 
for the citizens; and if (s^y a Richard) j^ow speak Jor them asplau^ 
sibly as I in my ov)n person^ or for my onn purposes, shall seem to 
deny your suit, there is no doubt but we shall bring alt to a happy issue^ 

Steevens* 
* — day-bed,} i. e. a couch, or sofa Steevens. 
a ^_ to engross -r] To fatten ; to pamper, yohnson. 
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Buck. I fear, he will: Here Catesby comes again ;-»- 
^e-enter Catesby. 
Now Catesby, what says his grace ? 

Gates, He wonders to what end you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. 
His grace not being wam'd thereof before : 
He fears, my lord, you Qiean no good to him. 

Buck, Sorry I am, my noble cousin should 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to hims 
By heaven, we ccune to him in perfect love ; 
And so once more return and tell his grace. 

l^xit Catks. 
When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them thence ; 
So sweet is zealous contemplation. 
Enter Gloster, in a Gallery^ above, between Two 
Bishops.* Catesby returns. 

May. See, where his grace stands 'tween two clergy* 
men I 

Bucki Two props of virtue for a christian prince^ 
To stay him from the fall of vanity : 
And, see, a book of prayer in his hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man.* — 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince. 
Lend favourable ear to our requests ; 

7 — God defend, hit grace tkould tay us nay /] This 'pious and 
courtly Mayor was Edmund Shaw, brother to DocU>r Shaw, whom 
Richard had employed to prove hiB title to the crowOj HeoTtk the 
pulpit at Saint Paul's Cross. Malone. 

f — r ^lv«» Tvfo^J^UhoJf^.] " At the last he came out of his 
chamber, and yet not downe to theim, but in a g'alary over tlieim, 
with a bishop on every hande of hym, where thei beneth might 
see hym and apeake to hym, as though he woulde not yet come 
nere theim til he wist what they meant,'* &c. Hall's Chronicle. 

Fanner. 

Soalsoy Holinsheci after him. The words **v>ith a bUhop on 
e^xry hande of hym^^ are an interpolation by Hall, or rather by 
Grafton, (See his Continuation of Hurding^s Chronicle, 1543, fol. 
75.) not being found in Sir Thomas More's History of King Rich- 
ard III, folio, 1557, from whom, the rest of the sentence is tran- 
scribed. Malone. 

• —to kncn) a holy man."] i. e. to know a holy man by. See 
note on Coriolanus, Act III, sc. ii, where severs^' instances of a 
imilar phraseology are given. Malone. 
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And pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion, and right-christian zeal. 

Glo, My lord, there needs no such apology ; 
I rather do beseech you pardon me, 
Who, earnest in the service of my God, 
Neglect the visitation of my friends. 
But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleasure ? 

Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleaseth €iod above} 
And all good men of this ungovem'd isle. 

Glo. I do suspect, 1 have done some offence, 
That seems disgracious in the city's eye ; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 

Buck, You have, my lord ; Would it might please your 
grace. 
On our entreaties, to amend your fault I 

Glo. Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian land ? 

Buck. Know, then, it is your fault, that you resign - 
The supreme seat, the t]iux>ne majesticai, 
The scepter'd office of your ancestors, 
Your state of fortune, and your due of birth, 
The lineal glory of your royal house, 
To the corruption of a blemish'd stock : 
Whilst, in the mildness of your sleepy thoughts, 
(Which here we waken to our country's good) 
The noble isle doth want her proper timbs j^ 
* Her face defac'd with scars of infamy, 
Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants,^ 
And almost shouider'd in the swallowing gulf 
Of dark forgetfulness^ and deep oblivion. 

1 her proper limbs f] Thus the quarto 1S9B. The folio has 

—Aw limbs ; an error which I should not mention, btit that it jus- 
tifies corrections that I have made in other places, where, for want 
, ff more ancient copies than one, conjectural emendation became 
necessary. Malone. 

2 Ser royal stock graft 'Kith ignoble plants,'] Shakspeare seems to 
have recollected the text on which Dr Shaw preached his re- 
markable Sermon at Saint Paul's Cross: *<.Bastard slips shall ne- 
ver take deep root " Malone. 

3 Athd almost shouider'd in the swallavoing gulf 

Of darkforgetfulness — ] What it is to be shouider'd in agulph^ 
Hainner is tiie onh editor who see.rus not to have known s for the 
rest Ici il pass withoMt. observation He reads: 

Ahnjst shaul ■erd'nw.o th* swailov^ihg guiph. 
I believe we should read: 
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Which to recure,'* we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land : 
Not as protector, steward, substitute > 
Or lowly factor for another's gain ; 
But as successively, from blood to blood, 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
For this, consorted with the citizenaj 
Your very worshipful and loving friends, 
And by their vehement instigation. 
In this just suit come I to move your grace. 
Glo. I cannot tell, if to depart in silence, 
Or bitterly to speak in your reproof, 
Best fitteth my degree, or your condition : 
If, not to answer,* — you mfght haply think, 
Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded 
To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty, 
Which fondly you would here impose on me ; 
If to reprove you for this suit of yours. 

And almost smouldered in the *wall(ro)ing gulph* 
That^iS) almost mothered, covered and lost, yohnton* 

I suppose the old reading to be the true one.«So, in The Barons* 
Wars, by Drayton, canto i : 

" Stoutly I' affront and shoulder in debate." 
In is Qsed for into. So before in this play : 

" But first I '11 turn yon fellow in his grave.*' 
Again, ibid.' 

** Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects." 
Shouldered has the same meaning as nidefy thrust into. 
So, in a curious ancient paper quoted by Mr. Lysons in his 
Environs of London, Vol. Ill, p. 80, n. 1 : ** — lyke tyraunts and 
lyke madde men helpynge to shuLderynge other of the sayd ban- 
nermen ynto the dyche,'* &c. Again, in Arthur Hall's translation 
of the second Iliad, 1581 : 

'* He preaseth him, him he again, shouldring ech one hit 
feere." Steevens. 

4 Which to recure,] To recure is to recover. This word is fre- 
quently used by Spenser; and both as a verb and a substantive 
in Lyly's EndynUon, 1591. Steepens. 

« If, not to ansv)er,'] If I should take the former course, and 
depart in silence, &c. So below : «« i/*, to reprove," &c. The editor 
of the second folio reads— For not to answer; and his capricious 
alteration of the text has been adopted by all the subsequent 
editors. This and the nine following lines are not in the quarto. 

Malone. 
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So season'd with your faithful love to mcj 

Then, on the other side, I check'd my friends. 

Therefore, — ^to speak, and to avoid the first ; 

And then, in speaking, not to incur the last,~- 

Definitively thus I answer you. 

Your love deserves my thanks ; but my desert 

XJnmeritable, shuns your high request. 

First, if dll obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 

As the ripe revenue and due of birth ;• 

Yet so much is my poverty of spirit, 

So mighty, and so many, my defects. 

That I would rather hide me from my greatness,— 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea, — 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid. 

And in the vapour of my glory smother'd. 

But, God be thank'd, there is no need of me ; 

(And much I need to help you,^ if need were ;) 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which, mellow'd by the stealing hours of time^ 

Will well become the seat of majesty, 

And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 

On him I lay wkat you would lay on me, 

The right and fortune of his happy stars,— 

Which, God defend, that I should wring from him i 

Buck, My lord, this argues conscience in your grace ; 
But the respects thereof are nice and trivial,* 
All circumstances well considered. 
You «ay, that Edward is your brother's son ; 
So say wc too, but not by Edward's wife : 



6 A* the ripe revenue and due of birth pi So the folio. The quarto 
1598 thus: 

** As my righty revenue, and due by birth." 
A preceding line seems rather to favour the original reading: 

" Your right of birth, your empery, your own." 
The first quarto, [1597] 1 find, reads : 

** As my ripe revenew, and due by birth." Malone* 

7 And ^nuch I need to help you,"] And I v>ant much of the ability 
requisite to give you help, if help were needed. Johnson. 

8— are nice and trivialf] Nice is generally used by Shak- 
speare in the sense of minute, trifling, of petty import. So, in 
JRomeo and yuliet .• . » 

«* The letter was not nice, but full of charge." Malone. 
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For first he was contract to lady Lucy, 

Vour mother lives a witness to his vow ; 

And afterwards by substitute betroth'd 

To Bona, sister to the king of France.* 

These both put by, a poor petitioner,* 

A care^craz'd mother to a many sons, 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow, 

Even in the afternoon of her best days. 

Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye, 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts. 

To base declension and loath 'd bigamy:' 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he .got 

This Edward, whom our manners call-— the prince. 

More bitterly could I expostulate, 

Save that, for reverence to some alive, ^ 

I gave a sparing limit to my tongue. 

Then, good my lord, take to your royal self 

This proffer'd benefit of dignity : 

If not to bless us and the Und withal, 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 



9 7b Bona, Mter to the king of fVance'] Sec King Henry Vli P*'' 
III, Act III, sc. iii. Bona was daughter to the Duke of Savoy» 
and sister to Charlotte, wife to Lewis XI, King of France. 

Maione- 

1 a fioor petitioner,^ See Vol. X, Xing Henry VI, P. UI, 

Act III, p. 356 Malone, 

^-——/oaM'i/ bigamy:] Bigamy, by a canon of the council of 
Lyons, A. D. 1274, (adopted in England by a statute in 4 Edw, 
I.) was made unlawful and infamous. It differed from polygamy , 
or having two wives at once ; as it consisted in either marr}'ing 
two virgins successively, or once marrying a widow. Blachtone. 

^--'^ loath' d bigamy:] So Sir T. More, copied by Hall and 
Holinshed: " — the only Viidovjhead of Elizabeth Grey, though 
she were in alt other things convenient for you, should yet siiflice, 
as me seemeth, to restraine you from her marriage, sith it is an 
unfitting thing-, and a verie blemish and high disparagement to 
the sacred majestic of a prince, (that oug^ht as nigh to approach 
priesthood in cleanness, as he doth in dignity,) to be defouled 
with bigamie in his first marriage." Malone> 

3 More bitterly could I expostulate, 
\ Save that, for reverence to tome alive,'} The Duke here hints at 
a topick vvjiich he had touched upon in his address to the citizens, 
the pretended bastardy of Edward and Clarence. By " some 
alive," is meant the Duchess of York, the mother of Edward 
;and Richard. Malone. 
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From the corruptioa of admsiiig time^ 
Unto a lineal true-derived oouirse. 

May. Do, good my lord; your citizens entreat yo«. 

Buck, Remse not, mighty lord, this proffer'd love. 

Cat€9, O, make them joyful, grant their lawfol suit. 

Glo, Alas, why would you heap those cares on me? 
I am unfit for state and majesty :— 
I do beseech you, take it not amiss; 
I cannot, nor I will not, yield to you. 

Buck^ If you refuse it,-*as in love and zealy 
Loth to depose the child, your brother's son; 
As well we know your tenderness of heart, 
And gei^e, kind) effeminate remorse,** 
Which we have noted in you to your kindred. 
And equally, indeed, to all estates,-— 
Yet know, whe'r you accept our suit or no^ 
Your brother's son shall never reign our king ; 
But we will plant some other in the throne. 
To the disgrace and downfal of your house. 
^ And, in this resolution, here we leave you ;— 

Jt^%*f^ * Come, citizens, we will entreat no more. 

y,^ \^Exeutu BuCK^ant/ Citizens. 

Cat€», Call them again, sweet prince, accept their suit; 
If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 
, Gh, Will you enforce me to a world of cares ? 

^^ Well, call\hem*again ; I am not made of stone,* 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties, ]^Exit Cates. 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul. — 

Re-enter Buckingham, and the Reat, 
Cousin of Buckingham,— and sage, grave men,^ 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back. 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will, or no, 
I must have patience to endure the k>ad: 
But if black scandal, or foul-fac'd reproach. 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 



4 — effeminate remorse,] i.e. pity. See our author, passim* 
Thus also, in The Miseries of enforced Marriage, 1600: 
*• Be all bib days, like winter, comfortless; 
" Restless his nights, his wants remor«e/e«ir." 
\. e. unffitied. Steevens^ 

• — / anh not made of stone,] The quarto and folio have— 
stones. Mr. Pope made the emendation. Malone. 
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Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blot^ and stains thereof; 
For God he knows, and you may partly see, 
How far I am from the desire of this. 

May, God bless your grace ! we see it, and will say it. 

Glo, In saying so, you shall but say the truth. 

Buck, Then I salute you wit^this royal title, — 
Long live king Richard, England's worthy king ! 

ML Amen. 

Buck, To-morrow may it please you to be crown'd? 

Glo, Even when you please, since you will have it so. 

Buck, To-morrow then we will attend your grace; 
And so, most joyfully, we take our leave. 

Glo, Come, let us to our holy work again : — 

[To the Bishops. 
Farewel, good cousin ;-^farewel, gentle friends.' 

[Exeunt, 



ACT IV..... SCENE I. 

Before the Tower, 



Entery on one side^ Queen Elizabeth, Duchess o/Yorky 
and Marquis of Dorset ; on the other^ Anne, Duch- 
ess of Gloster,^ leading Lady Margaret Plantage- 
NET, Clarence's young Daughter, 

Duch, Who meets us here ?— my niece Plantagenet 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloster i ^ 

^ Farevjel, good cousin ;^-fareu'el, gentle friends'] To this Act 
should, perhaps, be added the next scene, so will the coronation 
pass between the Acts ; and there will not only be a proper inter- 
val of action, but the conclusion will be more forcible, yohnson. 

7 — ^ Anne, Duchess of Gloster,"] We have not seen this lady 
since the second scene of the first Act, in which she promised to 
meet Richard at Crosby-place. She was married about the year 
1472. Malone. 

8 Who tneets us here? — my niece Plantagenet 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt cf Gloster?] Here is a mani- 

fest intimation, that the Duchess of Gloster J^eads in somebody 

in her hand ; but there is no direction marked in any of the copies, 

from' which we cJin learn who it is. I have ventured to guess it 

VOL. XI. M 
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Now, for my Hfe, she *s wand*ring to the "iTower, 
On pure heart's love, to greet the tender pdnce^ — 
Daughter, well met. 

jinne, God ghre your g^races both 

A happy and a joyful time of day ! 

Q, Eliz. As much to yoti, good sister! Whither away ? 

jinne. No further thfim the Tower ; and, as I guess, 
Upon the like devotion as ycrurselvfes, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

Q. EUz, Kind sister, thanks ; We '11 etitet afl tbgether : 
!Ehter BrakeVbuHy. 
And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes.—- 
Master lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 
How doth the prince, and my young son of York ? 

JBrak. Right well, dear madam : By your patience, 
I may not suffe;* you to visit them ; 
The king hath strictly charg'd the contrary. 

Q. EUz. The king! who 's that? 

Brak, 1 'mean, the lord protector. 

Q, EUz. The Lord protect him from that kingly title ! 
Hath he set bounds between thdir love, and me ? 
1 am their mother, Who shall bar me fromthem ? 

Duch. I am their father's mother, I will see them. 

Anne, Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother : 
Then bring me to their sights ; I '11 bear thy blame. 
And take thy office from thee, on my peril. 

Brak, No, madam, no, I may not leave it so;® 
I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. 

[JExiV Bhak. 
Enter Stanley. 

Stan, Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence. 
And I '11 salute yoXir grace of York as mother, 
And reverend looker-on of two fair queens. — 
Come, madam, you must straight to Westmmster. 

[To tfie Duckesa q/Oloster. 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen. 

m!ist.be Clarence's young daughter. The old Duchess of York 
calls her m>c«, i. e. grand-daughtfer; as graird-childi'en are ire- 
quently called nephews. Theobald. 

See note on Othello^ Act I, sc. i. Stae^oens. 

9 ^^^ Imay not Uaw it toi] That is, / w^y not so resign my 
office, which you oiler to take on you at your peril, yohnsos. 
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Q, Eliz. Ah, cut my lace usunder I 
That my pent heart may have sonie scope to beat, 
Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news. 

Anne, Despiteful tidings ! O unpleasing news ! 

Dor, Be of good cheer ^— Mother, how fares your 
grace ? 

Q. Eliz, O Dorset, apeak not to me, get thee gone, 
Death and destruction dog tjiee at the heels ; 
Thy mother's name is ominous to children : 
If thou wilt out-strip death, go cross the seas, 
And live with R^phmond, from the reach of hell. 
Go, hie thee, hie th^e from this slaughter-house, 
Lest thou encrease the number of the dead ; 
And make me die the thrall to Margaret's curse, — 
Nor motlier, wife,* nor England's counted queen. 

Stan. Full of wise care is this your counsel, madam :-!- 
Take all the swift advantage of the hours ; 
You shall have letters from me to my son 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way : 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwise delay. 

Duch, O ill-dispersing wind of misery!— 
O my accursed womb* l3ie bed of desith j 
A cockatrice hast thou ha^tch'd tp the Mforld, 
Whose unavoided eye is murderous!^ 

Stan, Come, madam, come; I in all hast&^vas sent. 

Anne, And I with all unwillingness will go. — 
O, would to God, that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must round iny brow. 
Were red -hot steel, to sear me to the brain P 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom ; 

1 Nor mother i v)ife, &c.] See p. 39. Steevem, 

* A cockatrice -«^-n 
Whote uuawided eye is mtfrderaus f'] So, tn Borneo and Juliet: 
" -— the deathrdarting eye Qtcociatrice '* 
The CQciatriee is a serpfiiU supposed to originate from a cock's 
egQ. Stetoens. 

3 Were red-hot tteel, to sear me to the brain .'] She seeiBs to al- 
lude to the ancient mode of puniahiiig ft regicide, or any other 
e^giQUS criminal, viz by pitting t^ crown of iron, heiited i^- 
hot, ypon his he%^. §ee JlesfiHbiica et Stam* ^^ngan<g, ex Omc. 
Zlziv. X634, p. 136. In the tragedy of Ifoffmari, ^631, this 
Pttn'^shraent is also introduced : 

" Fix on thy master's head my ^min^ pcown,** 
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And die, ere men can say — God save the queen ! 

Q, Eliz, Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory ; 
To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm. 

jinne. No! why? — When he, that is my husband now, 
Came to me, as I followed Henry's corse ; 
When scarce the blood was well wash'd from his hands^ 
Which issu'd from my other angel husband, 
And that dead saint which then I weeping followed ; 
O, when, I say, I look'd on Richard's face. 
This was my wish, — Be thou^ quoth I, accura*dy 
For making incy so youngs so old a widois! 
.indy ivhen thou wed'st^ let sorrow haunt thy bed; 
And be thy nvife (if any be so mad) 
More miserable by the life of thee<i 
Than thou hast made me by my dear lord's death ! 
I^b, ere I can repeat this curse again. 
Even in so short a space, my woman's heart 



Again; 

" And wear his crov)n made hot toith flamming fae* * 

" Bring forth the burning crovon there." 
Again, in Looie about you, a comedy, 1600: 

" Ere on thy head I set a burning cronone, 
•* Of red hot yron, that shall scare thy braines*' 
la some of the monkish accounts of a place of future torment; 
a burning crown is likewise appropriated to those who deprived 
any lawful monarch of his kingdom. Steevens. 
So Marlowe, in his King Edmard II: 

*< — if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
«« Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire." Malone, 
Marlowe's allusion is to the fatal crown which Creusa received, 
as a nuptial gift, from Medea ; 

^^ XfVffSi ftly tcf^i Kf»r] xitfAVftq vryaMCy 

Euripidis Medea, v- 1195. Steeven*. 
John, the son of Vaivode Stephen, having defeated the army 
of Hungarian peasants, called Croisadoes, in 1514, caused their 
general, ** called George, to be stript naked, upon whose head 
tlie executioner set a crown of hot btiming iron." Goulart's Ad- 
mirable and Memorable Histories, 1607. This is the fact to which 
Goldsmith alludes : 

" Luke*s iron crovsn, and Damien's bed of steel." 
Though it was George, and not his brother Luke, who was so 
punished: but George^ s would not suit the poet's metre. The Earl 
of Atholl, who was executed on account of the murder of James I, 
King of Scots, was, previous to his death, " crowned with a hot 
-^iVon." See Holinshed. Riuon, 
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Grossly grew captive to his honey words. 

And prov'd tbe subject of min^ own soul's curse : 

Which ever since hath held mine eyes from rest ; 

For nevet yet od^ hour in hi^ bed-* 

Did I enjoy the golden dew of sleepf 

But with his timorpus dre^m^^ w^ still awak'd. 

Besides, he hates me for my father Warwick ; 

And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me. 

Q, EUz, Poor heart, adieu ; I pity thy complaining. 

jinnc. No more than with my soul I mourn for yours. 

Dor. Farewel, thou woful welconaer of glory I 

Anne. Adieii, poor soul, that tak'st thy leave of it ! 

Duch. Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide 
thee!— [To Dor. 

Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee ! — 

\To Anne. 
Go thou to sanctuary, and good thoughts possess thee I 

\To Q.Eliz. 
I to my grave, where peace end rest lie with me ! 
Eighty odd years* of sorrow have I seen, 
And each hour's joy wrecked with a week of teen.'' 

Q. Elix. Stay yet;* lo(A back, with me, unto the 
Tower.^— 



4 F&r never yet one hour in his bed -^3 Simr is here, as in many 
other places, used by 6bak«peare as a dissyllable. Malone. 

B But vfith his timorous dreams — ] 'Tis recorded by Polydare 
Virgil, that Richard was frequently disturbed by terrible dreams : 
this is therefore no fiction. *yohnson. 

Perhaps the narratives of Polydore Virgil, like those of Hector 
Boethias, are of ^ght authority. Such at least, respecting the 
former of these writers, was the opinion of Owen, our epigram- 
matist : 

'' Virgilli d«u> sunt; alter Maso; tUfPofydorct 
" Alter; tu Tnendax, ille poeta fuiti** Steevens. 

^ Eighty odd years &c.] Shakspeare has here, I believe, spoken 
at random. The present scene is in 1483 Richard, Duke of York, 
the husband of this lady, had he been then living, wo\ikl have 
been but seventV'three years old, and we may reasonably suppose 
that his Duchess was younger than he was. Nor did she go 
speedily to her grave. She lived till 1495. Malone. 

7 And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week (j/* teen.] Teen is sor- 
row. So, in JRo^neo and Juliet: 

" And yet to my teen be it spoken," &c. Steevens, 

' Stay yet i &c.j This speech is not in the quarto. Malone. 
M2 
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Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes, 

Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls ! 

Rough cradle for such little pretty ones I 

Rude ragged nurse I old sullen play-fellow • 

For tender princes, use my babies well ! 

So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewel.* [^£xeunf. 

SCENE II. 

^ Room of State in the Palace. 

Flourish ofTrumfiets. Rich ARj^jOsJGng' upon his Throne; 
Buckingham, Catesby, a Page, and Others, 

K. Rich, Stand all apart. — Cousin of Buckingham, — 

Buck. My gracious sovereign. 

K. Rich, Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy ad- 
vice, 
And thy assistance, is king Richard seated :— 
But shall we wear these glories for a day ? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 

Buck, Still live they, and for ever let them last ! 

K, Rich, Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch,* 
To try if thou be current gold, indeed :— 

9 Rude ragged nurse ! old sullen play -fellow — ] To call the Tower 
nurse and ptay-fellow is very harsh :, perhaps part of this speech 
Is addressed to the Tower, and part to the Lieutenant, yohnton. 

The last line of this speech — • 

So foolish sorrovj bids your sionesfarevoel, 
proves that the whole of it is addressed to the Tower, and apo- 
logizes for the absurdity of that address, by attributing it to sor- 
row. M. Mason. 

^ 1 So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewel,"] Hither the third 
Act should be extended, and here it very properly ends with a> 
pause of action. Johnson. 

The folio has — sorrows. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malotte. 

2 nov3 do I play the touch,] To play the touch is to represent 

the touchstone. 

So, in the 16th Song of Drayton's Poiyolbion,- 

«* With alabaster, tuch^ and porphyry adom'd,'* 
Again, in the epistle of Mary the French ^een to Charles Brah- 
don, bv Drayton : 

** Before mine eye, like touchy thy shape did prove." 
Again, in Sp^^n^er's Fairy ^een, B. I, c iii: 

«* Though true sls touch, though daughter of a king." 

Steevtttfi. 
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Young Edward lives ;— Think now what I would speak. 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K, Rich, Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be kingi 

Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice -renowned liege. 

K, Rich. Ha! am I king? 'Tis so: but Edward lives. 

Buck. True, noble prince. 

K. Rich. O bitter consequence, 

That Edward still should live, — true, noble prince !— 
Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull : — 
Shall I be plain ? I wish the bastards dead ; 
And I would have it suddenly perform'd. 
What say'st thou now ? speak suddenly, be brief. 

Buck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 

K. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes: 
Say, have I thy consent, that they shall die ? 

Buck. Give me some breath, some little pause, dear 
lord, 
Before I positively speak in this : 
I will resolve your grace immediately. \_Exit Buck. 

Catea. The king is angry; see, he gnaws his lip.*'' 

[jlside. 

K. Rich. I will converse with iron-witted fools, 

^Descends from his Throne. 
And unrespective boys;* none are for me. 
That look into me with considerate eyes : — 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect.— 
Boy,— 

Page. My lord. 

K. Rich. Know'st thou not any, whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a close exploit* of death ? 

3— *ee, he gnmas his lip."] Several of our ancient historians 
observe, that this was an accustomed action of Richard, whether 
he was pensive or an^y. Steevens. 

4 ^nrf unrespective ^qj^*/] Unrespective is inattentive to conse- 
quences, inconsiderate. 

So, in DaniePs Cleopatra, 1599: 

«* When dissolute impiety possess'd 
«« The unrespective minds of prince and people.** Steevens. 
Unrespective \s, devoid of cautious and prudential consideration. 

Maloue. ■ 
See note on the following passage in the Rape<>f Lucrecct edit. 
ir90,p. 102: 

" Hespect and reason wait on wrinkled age.** Steevens. 

.5 ^^^^ close exploit — ] Is secret act* Johnson. 
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P^ge, I know ft discontentod gentlems^ 
Whose humble means mutch not his haughty muid: 
GoM were as good as twenty oratorfi) 
And will, no j^t, tempt Mm to any thing. 

K* JRich. What is his name? 

Page, His name^ my lord, i»— Tynrel. 

jr. JHch. I partly know the man; Go, call him hither, 
boy--.- • IMxit Pa^, 

The deep-revolving witty^ Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels : 
Hath he so long held out with me untir'd, 
And stops he now for breath ?— well, be it so-»-^ 

JEnter StA¥LEY.^ 
How now, lord Stanley ? what 's the news ? 

Stan. Know, my loving lord,'' 

The marquis Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

K. Rich. Come hither, Catesby : rumour it abroad. 
That Anne' my wife is very grievous sick ; 
I will take order for her keeping close.* 
Inquire me out some mean-bom gentleman, 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence' daughter :— 
The boy is foolish,* and I fear not him.— - 

ft — - wi«jf — ] In this place signifies judicious or cunning. A 
v)it was not at this time employed to signify a man of fcmtyy but 
was used for wisdom or Judgment. So» in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599 : 

** Although unwise to live, bad v)it to die*'' 
Again, in one of Ben Jonson's Masques : 

«• And at her feet do vsitty serpents move." Steevens. 
f Know, my loving lord,"] Surely, we should adopt Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's regulation, and give the passage thus : 
JSov) nov), lord Stanley f vihat 's the nevjs? 

My lord. Sec. 
Are the omitted words — i^nowand*/ov«n^, of so much value, that 
measure must continue to be sacrificed for their preservation ? 

Steevens, 

8 I v)ill take order for her ieeping close."] i. e. I will take mea- 
sures that shall obli^ her to keep close. So, in Marlowe and 
Nashe's Dido, 1594, Jupiter says : 

« I will take order for that presently." 
■ The same phrase occurs in Othello^ Act V, sc. ii. Steevens. 

9 The boy is foolish,"] Shakspeare has here perhaps anticipated 
the foUy of this youth. He was, at tliis time, I believe, about ten 
years old, and we arc not told by any historian that he had then 
exhibited any s) mptoms of foUy. Being confined by King Henry 
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Look, how thou dream'st ! — I say again, give out, 
That Anne my queen is sick, and like to die : 
About it; for it stands me much upon,* 
To stop all hopes, whose growth may damage me.— 

lExie Cate%. 
I must be married to my brother's daughter. 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass :— 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her I 
Uncertain way of gain ! But I am in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin.* 
Tear-falling pily dwells not in this eye. — 
Re-enter Page, with Tyrrel. 
Is thy name — Tyrrel ? ^ 

VII, immediately after the battle of Boswortb, and his education 
being consequently entirely neglected, he is described by Poly- 
dore Virgil at the time of his death (in 1499) as an idiot; andhis 
account (which was copied by Hall and Holinshed) was cer- 
tainly a suflScient authority for Shakspeare's representation: 
*' Edouardus Varvici comes in carcere ab incunabuUa extra ho- 
Yninuro ferarumque conspectum nutritus, qui gallinam ab ansere 
non facile intemosceret, cum nnllo suo delicto supplicium quxrere 
posset, alieno ad id tractus est." Malone. 

1 —^it stands me much «/bon,] i. e. it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to my designs. The same phrase occurs in The Comedy of 
Errors.' 

** Consider how it stands upon my credit." 

See also Antony and Cleopatra^ Act II, sc. i. Steevens, 

s — But I am in 
So for in bloody that sin vtill pluck on sin."] The same reflecUons 
occur in Macbeth : 

«* — — I am in blood 

** Step*d in so far, that should I wade no more, 
•« Returning were as tedious," &c. 
Again: 

** Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill." 

Steewns, 
3 Is thy name — Tyrrel?] It seems, that a late editor (who boasts 
much of his fidelity in " marking the places of action, both gpene- 
ral and particular, and supplying scenical directions,") through- 
out this scene, has left King Richard on his throne; whereas he 
might have learnt from the following passage in Sir John Har- 
rington's Metam/jrphosis ofAjax, 1596, that the monarch appeared, 
during the present interview with Tyrrel, on an elewition ofm,uck 
less dignity. ** The best part (says Sir John) of our chronicles, in 
all men's opinions is that of Richard the third, written as I have 
heard by Moorton, bi|t as most suppose, by that worthy and in- 
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Tyr, J«i9eft TyFvel) ^^ ycmr most obe^ent subject, 

jr. i?f cA^ Art *ou>. indeed ? 

T^r. PiKwe lEfs^ H^y gracious lord. 

jr. Bifih. Dor'st thou resolve t^ kill a frieti^ of mine ? 

7|ir. Pk9^9 you ; but I had rather kill two enemies. 

K, Rich, Why, tiien thou h^st it^ two deep enemies; 
Foes to n^y re^t, and my sweet sleep's iUstupbersy 
Are they that: I woidd have thee deal upon:^ 
Tyrrel, I mean tho^e hastards in th^ Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have opei^ means to come to them^ 
And soon I '11 rid ^ou from the fear of them. 

K. Rich, Thpu s^nf^'st sweet Jn^usick. Hark, come hi- 
ther, Tyrrel ; 
Go, by this token : — Rise, and lend thine ear : 

1^ Whiafiera, 
There is no more but so x — Say, it is done, 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 

7%r. 1 wUl despatch it straight. [^Exit, 

Rt'snter Buckingham. 

Buc^, My tprd, I hjxve cgnsider'd in my mind 
The late demand that you did souixd me in. 

X. Rich. Well, let that rest Dopset is fled to Rich- 
mond. 

Buck, I jaear the news* my Iprd. 

jr. Rich, Stanley, he is your wife's son: — Well, look 
to it. 

corrupt magistrate gir Thomas More, 8.ometimo lord chancellor 
of England, where it is said, how the king wj^s devising with 
Ttril to have his nephews privily murdred; and it is added, he 
toas then sitting on a dir aught i a fit carpet for such a counseL" 
See likewise Holinshed, Vol. II, p. 725. Steevens. 

For Richard's mode of proceeding on this occasion, there are, 
it appears, many ancient and Signified precedents. «« Mas^tmilian 
the emperor,** says old Montaigne, •* with otiier customes of his 
had this on«, most contrary to other prince*, (w/ip, to dispatch their 
weightiest c^airesy make qfien their c— e s — 1 their regal throne or 
eoytncil-chaxajfery) which was," &c. Florio'? Translation, 1603. 

Malone. 

^ -^-^^ dAal xtfonk:"] ^o^\i^ HcvfiCVfkhyQU to. Saffron Walden, &c. 
hy Nashe, 1594: " At Wolfe's he's billeted, awe^ting^ wd d^t^ling 
ypan it most iatcotively." $^ a)a^ my ng^ on 4i^n^ W Cifiopa- 
tra^ Act m, sc, ijc. St^vru. 

ww*-«i deal Hpon .*] h e. act upon. We idiould now say»^eal witk^* 
but the other waii t))^ pliraseg|^)|ar rf wr aijthor's tim?. MdUma. 
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Buck, My lord, I claim the gif^ my dois by pt^ta^scy 
fdi* tp^hich your iiCMidiH' 4aid your fiath h potwn'd ; 
The earldom of Hereford,' and the momibles, 
Which yod iiave pn0mii«d I 'shall pdMess. 

K.-Bitn, dtantey', look it& ydifr irlfe^ >if ^ske convey 
Lefe^¥6 td Riclntioiid, ycm MmH-ikiKfweTit. 

^uc^. WlMut soys yciar higlmecisfo my jtiit request f 

jr. IHch. 1 4o reitDdiuber mi^^^l^firy the sixth 
Did prophecy, thut l^ichitfc^d should be kili^, 
When Richitdttld w«s a AkiHe )MBe vish %oy. 
A king I— perhaps^ — — 



s the earldom ^ Herrfordt &c.] Thomas Duke of Gloster, the 
fifth son of Edward tlie Thil^ married one of the daughten and 
coheirs of Humphrey de Bohtm -iBafA of 'Harefdrd. The Duke 
Of <;ioster^ ttei^hew, Henry Earl of Derby, (the eld«A s6n of 
John of Gaunt» Duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of <£dw«ril 
the Third) who was afterwards King H«nry IV, marriddtke other 
daughter of the Earl of Hereford. The moiety of the Hereford 
estate, which had been possessed by that King, was seized on by 
fedward IV, as legally devolred to the crown, on its being trans- 
ferred from the house of Lancaster to that of York. Henry Staf- 
ford Duke of Buckingham was lineally descended from Thomas 
Duke of Gloster, his only daughter Anne having married Ed- 
«Aiind£«i4 of Stafford, and Henry 4»eiiig the gtf«at gmndson of 
Edmund 'ttnd Anne. In this riglu he and his anceators bad po»- 
aessedone half of the Hereford estate ; and he claimed and -ac- 
tually ehtahied frottk Richard III, 'after he usurped the ihrOne, the 
festitution of the other half, which had been se'fzed on by Ed- 
ward; and also the earldom of Hereford, and tlie office of' Con- 
stable of England, which had long been annexed by inheritance 
to that earldom. See Dugdale's Baronage, Vol. I, p. 163, 169. 
jMany of our historians, however, ascribe the breach between him 
and kichard to Richard's refusing to restore the moiety of the 
Hereford estate; and Shakspcare has followetl them. 

Thomas Duke of Gloster was created Earl of Hereford in 1586, 
by King Richard II, on which ground tire Duke of Bnckingham 
had some pfctf nsions to claim a nevv g^ailt of the title; but with 
respect to tire moiety of the estate, he had not a shadow of Hglit 
to It; for supposing that it devolved to Edward IV, with the 
crown, it became, after tlie YmlrdeV of his sons, the joint property 
of his daughters. If it did not devolve to King Edward IV, It 
belonged to the right heirs of King Henry IV. Mai&ne. 

» A king! perhaps—] From hence to the words, Thw troabkit 
me^ 1 ain fidt in ttie tyein — have been left mit ever since the arst 
editions; but I like them well enough to replace them. Pope. 

The allusions to the pluys of Henry VI, are no weak proofs of 
the authenticity of tftese disputed pieces, yohnson. 
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133 JLING RICHARD III. 

Bttck. My lord, — 

K, Rich. How chance, the prophet could not at that 
time, 
Have told me, I being by,^ that I should kill him^ 

Buck. My lord, your promise for the earldom, — 

JT. fiich. Richmond 1— When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtesy show*d me the castle, 
AT^d cail'd ii — Rou^e-mont:* at which name, I started; 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 
I should not live ioiip: after I saw Richmond. 

Buck. My lora,— 

K, Bich. Ay, what 's o'clock? 

Buck. I am thus bold* 

To put your grace in mind of what you promisM me. 

K. Rich. Weil, but what is 't o'clock ? 
. Buck. Upon the stroke 

Of ten. 

K. Rich. Well, let it strike. • 

Buck. Why let it strike ? 

K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack,* thou keep'st the 
stroke 



These alltisions, I trust, have been sufficiently accounted for in 
the Dissertation annexed to the preceding pUy. Malone. 

7 — / being Ay,] The Duke of Gloster was not by when Henry 
uttered the prophecy. See Vol X, p. 393. Our author seldom 
took the trouble to turn to the plays to which he referred. Malone. 

« — i?oaip'tf-monf.*] Hooker, who wrote in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, in his description of Exeter mentions this as a " very old 
and antient castle, named Rugemont ; that is to say, the Red Hill, 
taking that name of the red soil or earth whereupon it is situated.*' 
It was first built, he adds, as some think, by Julius Cxsar, or ra- 
ther, and in truth, by the Romans after him. Reed. 

^ Well, let it strike ] This seems to have been a proverbial sen- 
tence. So, fn Piercers Supererogation, &.C. by Gabriel Harvey, 4l.o. 
J59S: ** Let the clock strike: I have lost more bowers, and lose no- 
thing if I find equity." Malone. 

1 Because that, like a yack, &c.] An image, like those at St. 
Dunstan's church in Fleet Street, and at the market-houses at 
several towns in this kingdom, was usually called a ^ack of the 
clock-house. See Cowley's J)iscourse on the government of Oliver 
Cromvsell. [Vol. II, p. 650, edit. 1710.] Richard resembles Buck.- 
ingham to one of those automatons, and bids him not suspend 
the stroke on the clock-bell, but str'ke, that the hour may be past, 
land himself be at liberty to pursue his meditation. Sir y. Hanxkins.^ 
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Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 
I 'am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck, Why, then resolve me whe'r you will, or no. 

K, Mich, Thou troublest me ; I am not in the vein. 

[^Exeunt if. Rich, and Train. 

Buck. And is it thus ? repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ? made I him king for this ? 
Oy let me think on Hastings ; and be gone 
To Brecknock,* while my fearful head is on. [^Exit, 

So, in The Fleire, 9. comedy, 1610:— "their tongues are, like 
a yack 0* the clocks still in labour.** 
Again, in The Coxcomb^ by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
" — - Is this your yack 6" the c/oci-hou»e I 
" Will you strike y sir ?*' 
Ag^in, in a pamphlet by Deckar, called the GuU Barnbook, 
1609; •' — but howsoever, if Powlcs yacka be once up with their 
elbowes, and quarrelling to strike eleven, as soon as eve- the 
clock has parted them, and ended the fray with his hammer, let 
not the duke's gallery cointeyne you any loneer." 

Perhaps these figures were called yacks, because tlie engines 
of that name which turn the spit were anciently ornamented with 
such a puppet. In The Gentleman Usher, a eomedy, by Chapman, • 
1606, they are alluding to a roasting yack, and a man saj^'s : 
" — as in that quaint engine you have seen 
" A little fnan in shreds stand at the winder, 
*< And seem to put all things in act about lum, 
** Lifting and pulling with a mighty stir, 
** Yet adds no force to it, nor nothing does." 
In Lantern and Candle-light, or The Bellman's Second Ntght-voalk, 
Sic. by Deckar, is a passage *< of a new and cunning drawing of 
money from gentlemen," which may tend to a somewhat ditlerent 
explanation of the word — strike.- "There is another IVaternitie 
of wandring pilgrims, who merrily call themselves yackes of the 
clock-house. The jacke of a clock-house goes upon screws, urd his 
office is to do nothing but strike.- so does this noise (for they walke 
up and down like fidlers) travaile with motions, and whatever 
their motions get them, is called striking.** Steevens. 

A Jack with such a figure as Chapman hath described, was for 
many years exhibited, as a sign, at the door of a White-Smith's 
shop in the narrowest part of the Strand. Henley. 

These automatons were called yacks of the clock-house, be- 
cause yack in our author's time was a common appellation for a 
mean, contemptible fellow, employed by others in servile offices. 

• Malone. 

' To Brecknock,'] To the Castle of Brecknock in Wales, where 
.the Duke of Buckingham's estate lay. Malone. 

VOL. XI. N 
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SCENE III. 

The earne^ 

Enter Tyrrel. 

Tyr, The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 
The most arch deed of piteous massacre> 
That ever yet this land was guilty of, 
Dighton, and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this piece of ruthless butchery, ^ ^ 

Albeit they were flesh'd villainsr bloody 'dogs, olcc^ec) 
Melting with tenderness and mild compassion, 

sU >nS' Wept like"two'childreh, in their death's sad story. 

^^'^^^^^ O tTiusy quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babea^ — 

'^ /*J^!^' 2%M», thus J quoth Forrest, girdling one another 

*^ ' Within their alabaster innocent arma: 

Their lifis were Jour red rosea on a stalky 

Whichy in their aummer beauty kiaa^d each other. 

A book of fir ay era on their pillow lay i^ 

Which oncey quoth Forrest, almoat changed my mind; 

But J O, the devil — ^there the villain stopp'd j 

When Dighton thus told on, — we smothered 

The moat re/ilenished aweet work of nature^ 

That, from the firime creation^ e'er ahe framed, — 

Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse, 

They could not speak ; and so 1 left them bothj 

To bear these tidings to the bloody king. 

Enter King Richard. 
And here he comes : — All health, my sovereign lord ! 
K, Rich. Kind Tyrrell am I happy in thy news? 

3 o thus, quoth Dighton, lay the penile babea,^"'-' 
Thust thu9^ quoth Forrest, girdling one another 

Within their alabaster innocent amu.' 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay/] These circumstances 
were probably adopted from the old song of The most cruel Mur^ 
ther of Edward F, &c. in The Golden Garland of Frineely Delight. 
The thirteenth edition of this collection was published in 1690; 
" When these sweet children thus were laid in bed, 
" And to the lord their hearty prayers bad said, 
'V " Sweet slumbring sleep then closing up their eyes, 

/* Each folded in the other's arms then lies.*' 
Jt must be owned, however, that there is nothing to assist us 
in ascertaining the exact date of this and many other of our an- 
cient ballads. Steevens. 
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Tyr, If to have done the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then, 
For it is done. 

jr. Rich. But didst thou see them dead ? 

Tyr, I did, my lord. 

K, Rich, And buried, gentle Tyrrel ? 

Tyr, The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them ; 
But where, to say the truth, I do not know. ^ 

K. Rich, Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at after supper, 
When thou shalt tell the process of their death. 
Mean time, but think how I may do thee good. 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 
Farewel, till then. 

Tyr, I humbly take my leave. \^Exit, 

K, Rich, The son of Clarence have I pen'd up close j^ 
His daughter meanly have I matched in marriage j' 
The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham's bosom« 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night. 
Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond* aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter. 
And, by that knot, looks-proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 

4 The son of Clarence have I pen*d up close ;] In Sheriff Hatton 
Castle, Yorkshire ; where be remained *till the coming of Henry 
VII, who immediately after the battle of Bos worth sent him to 
the Tower, and some few years after, most treacherously and 
barbarously put him to death ; beinp, from a total want of edu- 
cation and commerce with mankind, so ignorant, that he could 
not, according to Hall, discern a goose from a capon. With this 
unfortunate young nobleman ended the male line of the illustrious 
house of Plantagenet. Rhson. 

5 Hit daughter meanly have I matched in marriage;'] To Sir Rich- 
ard Pole, Knt. This lady, at seventy years of ag^, without any 
legal process, and for no crime but her relation to the crown, was 
beheaded in the Tower by that sanguinary tyrant Henry VIII. 
Her son. Lord Montague, had been put to death a few years be- 
fore, in the same manner, and for the same crime ; and the famous 
Cardinal Pole, another of her children, only escaped the fate of 
his mother and brother, by keeping out of the butcher's reach. 

Ritson. 
^^"^the Bretagne Richmond — ] He thus denominates Rich- 
mond, because after the battle of Tewksbury he had taken re- 
fuge in the court of Francis II, Duke of Bretagne, where by the 
procurement of King Edward IV, he was kept a long time in a 
kind of honourable custody. See note on'sc. iv. Malone. 
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Enter Catesby. 

Q!at€s, My lord, 

K. Rich, Good news or bad, that thou coiu'st in so 

bluntly? 
Cat€8, Bad news, my lord : Morton is fled to Richmond ; 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welshmen, 
1» in the field, and still his power encreaseth. 

K, Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more near, 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength. 
Come, — 1 have learn'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor^ to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and snaii-pac'd beggary : 
Tlicn fiery expedition* be my wing, 
' Jove's IVIercury, and herald for a king I 
Go, muster men: My counsel is my shield; 
'Wc must be brief, when trrators brave the field. 

\^Ex€unt, 

SCENE IV. 

The samp. Before the Palace. 

J'lnfcr Queen Margaret. 

Q. Mar, So, now prosperity begins to mellow,* 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
Here in these confines slily have I lurk'd, 
To watch the waning of mine enemies. 
A dire induction^ am I witness to, 
And will to France ; hoping, the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret! who comes here? 

7 ^-^ fearful commenting 

Is leaden termtor — ] Timorous thought and cautious disquir 
sitlon are the dull attendants on delay, yohnson, 

8 .^'^ fiery expedition — 1 So, in Hamlet : 

** .-..— must send thee hence 
" 'With fiery quiciness*' Steevent. 

9 ...^ begint to mellow, Sic.] The same thought occurs in Mars- 
ton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602 : 

" — now is his fate grown m^llov), 
*« Instant to fall into the rotten jaws 
" Of ch.ip-fairn death." Steevens. 
1 -"-^dire induction — ] Induction is preface, introduction, first 
part. It is so used by SackvilU in our author's time, yohnson. 
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Enter Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess of York. 

Q, Eliz. Ah! my poor princes! ah, tny tender babes I 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets ! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 
And be not fix*d in doom perpetual. 
Hover about me with your airy wings. 
And hear your mother's lamentation ! 

Q. Mar. Hover about her ; say, that right for right* 
Hath dimm'd your infant morn to aged night. 

Duch, So many miseries have craz'd my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue is still and muter— 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead ? 

Q, Mar. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a djdng debt. 

Q. EUz. Wilt thou, O God, fly from such gentle lambs, 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didst thou sleep,^ when such a deed was done ? 

* — May, that right J^wxi^ht — ] This is one of those conceits 
which our author may be suspected of loving better than pro- 
priety. Might for right is jtutice antvtering to the claims of justice. 
So, in this play : 

«« , . ■■ That forehead 

*« Where should be branded, if that right were right, — .'* 

yohruon. 

In the third scene of the first Act, Margaret was reproached 
with the murder of young Rutland, and the death of her husband 
and son were imputed to the divine vengeance roused by that 
wicked act: " So just is God to right the innocent." Margaret 
now perhaps means to say, The right of me, an injured mother, 
whose son was slain at Tewksbury, has now operated as power- 
fully as that rigbt which the death of Rutland gave you to divine 
justice, and has destroyed your children in their turn. Malotie. 

3 When didst thou sleeps Uc.'] That is, When, before the present 
occasion, didst thou ever sleep during the commission of such an 
action ? Thus the only authentick copies now extant ; the quarto, 
1598, and the first folio. The editor of the second folio clianged 
When to Why^ which has been adopted by all the subsequent edi- 
tors; though Margaret's answer evidently refers to the word 
found in the original copy. Malone. 

I have admitted this readin}^, though I am not quite certain of 
its authenticity.' The reply of MArgaret might have 'been de- 
signed as an inierrogitoiy echo to the Isist wordi of the Queen. 

Steevefis. 

This appears to be the true reading, as Marg^et's next speech 
is an answer to that question that was not addressed to her. 

M. Masom 

N2 
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Q, Mar. When holy Harry died, and my sweet son. 

Duch, Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal-living ghostf 
Woe's scene, world's shame, grave's due, by life usurp'd, 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days. 
Rest thy unrest on England's lawful earth, 

[^Sitting down. 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ! 
^ Q, Eliz, Ah, that thou would'st as soon afford a grave, 
As thou canst yield a melancholy seat ; 
Then would I hide my bones, not rest them here ! 
Ah, who hatli any cause to mourn, but we ? 

]^Sitting down by her, 

Q. Mar. If ancient sorrow be most reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of scniory,* 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.^ 
If sorrow can admit society, [^Sitting down with them. 
Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine :— 
I had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him ; 
I had a husband,* ^11 a Richard kill'd him : 
Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him ; 
Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 

JDuch. I had a Richard too, and thou didst kill him ; 
I had a Rutland too, thou holp'st to kill him. 

Q. Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence too, and Richard kill'd 
him. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death : 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes. 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood ; 
That foul defacer of God's handy-work; 
That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 

^ — senioryy"] For seniority. Johnson. 
So, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit 1615, p. 149: 
« — the son of Edmund, the son of Edward the seignior, the 
son of Alured," &c. Steeven*. 

f And let my griefs frown on the upper hand."] So^ in our author's 
Mape of Lucrece: 

<<By this starts Collatine as from a dream, 

" And bids Lucretius give his sorrows place. '^ Malone- 

* Ihad a husbartd,] The quarto has — a Richard, which" the edi- 
tor of the folio corrected by substituting* — a husband. I believe 
Shakspeare wrote — / had a Henry. In a subsequent speech in 
this scene, p. 154, 1 16: " my brother" being printed In the quarto 
by mistake, instead of «* thy brother," the editor of the folio cor- 
rected the wrong word, and printed— my husband. Malone* 
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That reigns^ in galled eyes of weeping souls, 

Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves.— 

O upright, just, and true-disposing God, 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal* cur 

Preys on the issue of his mother's body. 

And makes her pew-fellow* with others' moan! 

Duch. O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my woes ; 
God witness with me, I have wept for thine. 

Q, Mar, Bear with me ; I am hungry for revenge. 
And now I cloy me with beholding it. 
Thy Edward he is dead, that kill'd my Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
Young York he is but boot,^ because both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loss. 
Thy Clarence he is dead, that stabb'd my Edward ; 
And the beholders of this tragick play, 
The adulterate Hastings,® Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 

7 n<a reigns hc.'\ This and the preceding line have been 
omitted by all the modem editors, Rowe excepted. Steevens. 

These two lines are found only in the folio, and are there trans- 
posed. They were rightly arranged by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

" — carnal'^'] This wurd, in the present instance, may sig- 
nify camivorous, though in Hamlet it is used for slaughterous : 
" Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts." Steevens, 

9jnd makes her pew-fellow — 1 Pew-fellov) seems to be com- 
panion. We have now a new phrase, nearly equivalent, by which 
we say of persons in the same difficulties, that they are in the 
samje box. Johnson. 

Pe^o fellow is a word yet in use. Sir y ffamkins. 

I find this compound word in Northward Hoe, a comedy, by 
Decker and Webster, 1607: "He would make him puefellovs 
with a lord's steward at least.'* 

Again, in Westtcard-Hoe, by the san>e authors, 1606 : 

" —-being both my scholars, and yotir honest />«e^//oTO*.*' 

I remember to have seen in ancient Flemish prints represent- 
ing Schools, certain inclosures holding different classes of boys, 
who, probably, from this circumstance, were styled pevafill&ws. 

In our places of worship perhaps ;bew« in general are modem 
conveniences, compared with the age of the buildings that con- 
tain them 'Our hardy ancestors chiefly sat on open benches, such 
are still remaining in the Pit at Great Saint Mary's, Cambridge. 

Steevens, 

^ Young Tark he is but boot,] Boot is that which is thrown in to 
mend a purchase, yohnson. 

» The adulterate Hastings,'] I believe Shakspeare wrote : 
The adulterer Hastings, — -. Warburtan. 
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Untimely smother'd in their dusky graves. 

Richard yet lives, hell's black itftelligencer; 

Only reserv'd their* factor, to buy souls, 

And send them thither : But at hand, at hand. 

Ensues his piteous and unpided end : 

Earth gapes, hell bums, fiends roar, saints pray,^ 

To have him suddenly convey'd from hence :— 

Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray. 

That I may live to say. The dog is dead ! 

Q, Eliz. O, thou didst prophecy, the time would come^ 
That I should wish for thee to help me curse 
That bottled spider, that foul bunch -backM toad. 

Q^ Mar. I call'd thee then, vain flourish of my fortune y 
I callM thee then, poor shadow, painted queen ; 
The presentation of but what I was. 
The flattering index of a direful pageant,* 
One heav'd a high, to be hurl'd down below : 
A mother only mock'd with two fair babes ; 
A dream of what thou wast ; a garish flag, 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot;* 
A sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble ; 



'Adulterate is right. We say metaU are adulterate i Bnd adulterate 
sometimes means the same as adulterer, Iii either sense, on this 
occasion, the epithet will suit. Hastings was adulterate, as Mar- 
garet has tried bis friendship and found it faithless ; he 'was an 
adulterer, as h^ cohabited with Jane Shore, during the fife of her 
husband. So, the Ghost in Hamlet, speaking of the King, says : 
•* —that incestuous, that adulterate beast.** Steevens. 

3 Marth ^afes, hell buma, fiends roar, saints pray,'] This imperfect 
line is not mjudictously completed by some former editor: 

Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar for him ; saints pray f 
To hane &c. Steevens. 

^ The flattering index o^ a direful pageant,] Pa^eante are dumb 
shows, and the poet meant to allude to one of these, the index of 
which promised a happier conclusion. The pageants then dis- 
played on publick occasions were generally preceded by a brief 
account of the order in which the characters were to walk. These 
indexes were distributed among the spectators, that they might 
understand the meaning of such allegorical stufl* as was usually 
exhibited. The index of every book was anciently placed before 
the beginning of it. Steevens. 

5 — — a garish flag. 
To be the aim of every dangerous ahot;] Alluding to the dan- 
gerous situation of those persons to whose c«re the staadards of 
armies were entrusted. Steevens. 
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A queen in jest, only to fill the scenel 
Where is thy husband now ? where be thy brothers ? 
Where be thy two sons ? wherein dost thou joy ? 
• Who sues, and kneels, and says— God save the queen ? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter 'd thee ?• 
Where be the thronging troops that followed tliee ? 
Decline all this J and see what now thou art. 
For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 
For one being sued to, one that humbly sues ; 
For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care : 
For one that scom'd at me, now scom'd of me ; 
For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one ; 
For'one commanding all, obey'd of none. 
Thus hath the course of justice wheel'd about,® 
And left thee but a very prey to time ; 
Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Thou didst usurp my place. And dost thou not 
Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden' d yoke ; 
From which even here I slip my wearied head, 
And leave the burden of it all on thee. 
Farewel, York's wife, — and queen of sad mischance, — 
These English woes shall make me smile in France. 

Q. EHz, O thou well skill'd in curses, stay a while, 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies. 

Q, Mar, Forbearto sleep the night, and fast* the day j ' 
Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 



« Where be the bending peers that flatter* d thee?"] Mr. Rowc has 
transferred this question to Alicia in yane Shore : 

*• — where is the king 

** And all the smiling cringing train of courtiers, 
" That bent the knee before thee ?" Steewns. 
7 Decline all this^'] i. e. run through all this from first to last. 
So, in TroHus and Cressida: *' I *\\ decline the whole question." 
This phrase the poet borrowed from his grammar. Malone. 

8...^wheerd about^ Thus the quartos. The folio — whirled 
about. Steevens. 

9 Forbear to sleep — and fast — ] Fast has no connection with 
the preceding. vfovA forbear i the meaning being, — Sleep not at 
night, and fast during the day. The quarto reads— to sleep the 
nights, and fast the days. Malone. . » 
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Think that thy babes were fairer* than they were. 
And he, that slew them, fouler than he is : 
Bettering thy loss makes the bad-causer worse ;* 
Revolving this will teach thee how to curse. 

Q. Eliz. My words are dull, Q> quicken them with 
thine! 

Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp, and pierce 
like mine. [jExU Q. Mar. 

JDuch. Why should calamity be full of words? 

Q, Eliz. Windy attorneys to their client woes,^ 
Airy succeeders oflntestate^joys,* 
Poor breathing orators of miseries ! 
Let them have scope : though what they do impart 
Help notliing else, yet do they ease the heart.* 

1 _ vtere fairer — ] So, the quarto. The folio reads— «o«ff«r. 

Maione. 

3 Bettering thy lois makes the bad-cauter vtorHt] We must eithei 
read this line thus :— ^ 

Bettering thy lot*, make the bad'Cawer toorse, 
which I believe to be the true rieading, or include it in a paren- 
thesis. M. Masm, • 

^ Duch. Why thouid calamity be full qfnoordf? 
(i Eliz. Windy attorneys to their client woes,] So, in our au- 
thor's J^enus and Adonis.' 

" So of concealed sorrow may be said : 
" Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage ; 
•* But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
** The client breaks as desperate of his suit.^ 
The quarto reads— jwur client woes. The folio— fA«i> cUenU 
woes. Maloncr 

4 Airy succeeders of intestate ^qy^,] As I cannot understand the 
reading.'of the folio — intestine, I have adopted another from the 
quarto in 1597: 

Airy succeeders of intestate joys : 
i. e. words, tun'd to complaints, succeed joys that are dead; and 
unbequeathed to them, to whom they should properly descend. 

Theobald. 
The metaphor is extremely harsh. The joys already possessed 
being all consumed and passed away, are supposed to have died 
intestate, that is, to have made no will, having nothing tobequeath; 
and more verbal complaints are their successors, but inherit no- 
thing but misery. Malone. 

5 _— though Hohat they do impart 

Help nothing else» yet do they ease the heart.'] So, in Macbeth : 
f* Give sorrow wbrds ; the grief that does not s^k, 
" Whispers the o'er-frauglrt heart, and bids it break." 
The quarto reads— Help not at all,^^* Malone. 
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Duch, If so, then be not tongue-ty'd : go with me, 
And in the breath of bitter words let 's smother 
My damned son, that thy two sweet sons smother*d. 

[^Drurn^ nmthin. 
I hear his drum,*— be copious in exclaims. 

Enter King^ Richard, and his Train^ marching, 

K, Rich, Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 

Duch, O, she, that might have intercepted theei 
By strangling thee in her accursed womb. 
From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou hast done. 

Q, Eliz, Hid' St thou that forehead with a golden crowij, 
Where should be branded, if that right were right, 
The slaughter of the prince that ow'd that crown,* 
And the dire death of my poor sons, and brothers ? 
Tell me, thou villain-slave, where are my children ? 

Duch, Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother Cla- 
rence ? 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his son ? 

Q, Eliz, Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey ? 

Duch, Where is kind Hastings? 

K, Rich, A flourish, trumpets !— strike alarum, drums! 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed : Strike, I say.— . 

^Flourish, Alarums, 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair. 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

Duch. Art thou my son ? 

K, Rich, Ay ; \ thank God^ my father, and yourself, 

Duch, Then patiently^hear my impatience. C*^^ 

K, Rich, Madam, I have a touch of your condition,*!^ 



6 — fAaf ow'd that Qrcmn,'] i. e. that possessed it. So, in King 
Jofin: 

** Which owe the crown that thou o*ermasterest." Steepens, 

^ — a touch ^^our condition,] A tpiceov particle of youi" tem.' 
per or disposition, yohnson. 

So, in Chapman's translation of the 24th Iliad: 
" — — his cold blood embraced a fiery touch 
" Of anger,»> &c. 
Again, in.the thirteenth Iliad: 
" — — if any toucti appear 
" Of glory in thee : — " Steevens. 
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That caiinot brook the accent of reproof. 

Duch, O9 let me speak. 

K, Rich, Do, then ; but I *U not hear. 

Duch, I will be mild and gentle in my words. 

K, Rich, And briet, good mother^ for I am in haste. 

Duch, Art thou so hasty I I*have'staid for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony. 

K, Rich, And came J not at last to comfort you ? 

Duch, No, by the holy rood, thou know'st it well, 
Thou cam'st on earth to make the earth my hell. 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me ; 
Tetchy • and wayward was thy infancy; 
Thy school-days, frightful, desperate, wild, and furious; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous ; 
Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody. 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred : 
What comfortable hour canst thou name. 
That ever grac'd mc' in thy company? 

K, Rich. 'Faith^ none, but Humphrey Hour,* that call'd 
your grace 



8 Tetchy —.3 Is touchy, peevish, fretful, ill-tcinpcr*d. Sitwn. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet.' 

" Tq see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug -^." Steevetu. 

9 That ever g^ac'd me — ] To grace seems here to mean the 
«ame as to bless, to make happy. So, gracioiu is kind, and graoti 
are favours. Johnson, 

We find the same expression in Macbeth: 
" Please it your highness 
" To grace us with your royal company.** Steevens. 

T- ^— ' HuTttphrey Hour,'] This may probably be an allusion to 
some aifair of gallantry of which the Duchess had been suspected. 
I cannot find the name in Holinslied. Surely the poet*s fondness 
for a quibble has not induced him at once to personify and chris- 
ten that hour of the day which summoned his mother to breakfast. 

So, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604: ** Gentlemen, time makes 
us brief: our old mistress, Houre, is at hand ** 

Shakspe are might indeed by this strange phrase {Humphrey 
Hour) have designed to mark the hour at which the good Duchess 
was as hungry as the followers of Duke Humphrey. 

The common cant phrase o^ dining v)ith Duke Humphrey, I have 
never yet heard satisfactorily explained. It appears, iiovvever, 
from a satyrical pamphlet called The Guis Hornbook, 1609, writ- 
ten by T. Deckar, that in the ancient church of Si. Paul, one of 
aisles was called Duke Humphrey^ Walk; in w]»ich those who 
had no means of procuring a dinnpr, affected to loiter. Deckar 
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To breakfast once^ forth of my company. 

If I be so disgracious in your sight, 

Let me march on, and not offend you, madam.— • 

Strike up the drum. 

concludes his fourth chapter thus : '< By this, I imagine you have 
walked your bellyfulj and thereupon bein^ weary, or (which is 
rather, I beleeve) being most gentleman -like hungry, it is fit that 
as I brought you unto the duht so (because he foliowes the fashion 
of great men in keeping no house, and that therefore you must go 
ieekeyour dinner^) suffer me to take you by the hand and leade you 
into an ordinary." The title of this chapter is, *< How a galUnt 
should behave himself in Povde* WdUet." 

Hall, in the 7th Satire, B. Ill, seems to confirm this interpre- 
tation : 

"'Tis Ruffio: Trow'st thou where he din'd to-day? 

" In sooth I saw him sit with duie Sumjray: 

<< Manie good welcoms, and much gratis cheere, 

'< Keeps be for everie stragling cavaliere ; 

'< An open house haunted with greate resort, 

** Long service mixt with nwsie^ill disporty*^ he. 

Hall's Satires, edit. 1602, p. 6a 

See likewise Fottre Letters and certain Sonnets, by Gabriel Har- 
vey, 1592: 

, " — to seeke his dinner in Poules with duke Humphrey : to licke 
dishes, to be a beggar." 

Again, in The Return of the Knight of the Post^ 8cc. by Nash, 
1606: << — in the end comming into Poules, to behold the old 
duke and his guesu,'* &c. 

Ag^in, in A wonderful, strange, and miraculous Prognostication,for 
this year, &c. 1591, by Nash: •* — sundry fellowes in their siikes 
shall be appointed to keepe duke Hun^rye company in Poules, 
because they know not where to g^t their dinnei's abroad." 

If it be objected that duke Humphrey was buried at St. Albans, 
let it likewise be remembered that cenotaphs were not uncom- 
mon. Steevens. 

It appears from Stowe's Survey, 1598, that Sir^ohn BeHacafnpe, 
son to Guy, and brother to Thomas, Earls of Warwick, who dyed 
in 1358, had " a fairc monument" on the south side of the body 
of St. Paul's Church. ** He," says Stoue, *• is by ignorant peo- 
j?le misnamed to be Humphrey Duke of Gloster, who lyeth honour- 
ably buried at Saint Albans, twentie miles from London : And 
therefore such as merily professe themselues to serue Duke Hum- 
.phrey in Powles, are to bee punished here, and sent to Saint Al- 
bans, there to be punished againe, for theyr absence from theyr 
maister, as they call him." Ritson. 

Hum>phrey Haur,'\ I believe nothing more than a quibble was 
meant. In our poet's twentieth Sonnet we find a similar conceit; 
.a quibble between hues (colours) and Hughes,, (formerly spelt 
Hciues^ the person addresse^d. Malone. ^, 
VOL. XI. O * 
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Duch. I pr'ythee, hear xne speak. 

K, Rich, You speak too bitterly. 

Duch, Hear me a word ; 

For I shall never speak to thee again. 

K.Rich, So. 

Duch, Either thou wilt die, by God's just ordinance. 
Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 
Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish, 
And never look upon thy face again. 
Therefore, take with thee my most heavy curse ; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more. 
Than all the c6raplete armour that thou wear'st ! 
My prayers on the adverse party fight ; 
And there the little souls of Edward's children 
Whisper the spirits of thine enemies. 
And promise them success and victory. 
Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 
Shame serves thy life,* and doth thy death attend. \^Eadt, 

Q. Eliz. Though far more cause, yet much less spirit 
to curse 
Abides in me ; I say amen to her. \ Going, 

K, Rich, Stay, madam,^ 1 must speak a word with you. 

Q, Eliz, I have no more sons of the royal blood, 
For thee to murder : for my daughters, Richard, — 
They shall be praying nuns, not weeping queens j 
And therefore level not to hit their lives. 

K, Rich, You have a daughter caird— Elizabeth, 
Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Eliz, And must she die for this? O, let her live, 
And I '11 corrupt her manners, stain her beauty; 
Slander myself, as false to Edward's bed ; 

2 Shame serves thy lifeA To serve is to accompany, servants be- 
ing near the persons of their masters. Johnson. 

^ Stay^ madam,'] On this dialogue 'tis not necessary to bestow 
much criticism, part of it is ridiculous, and the wtiole improba^ 
ble. yohnson. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Johnson's opinion 1 see nothing ridi- 
culous in any part of this dialoj^ue ; and with respect to proba- 
'bility, it was not unnatural that Richard, who by his art and 
wheedling tongue, had prevailed on Lady Anne to marry him in 
her heart's extremest grief, should hope to persuade an ambi- 
tious, and, as he thought her, a wicked woman, to consent to hit* 
marriage with her daughter, which would make her a queen, 
and ag^r^ndize her family. M. Mason* 
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Throw over her the veil of infamy : 
So she may live unscarr'd of bleeding slaughter, 
I will confess she was not Edward's daughter. 
- K, Rich. Wrong not her birth, she is of royal blood.* 

Q. Eliz. To save her life, I '11 say — she is not so. 

K, Rich. Her life is safest only in her birth. 

Q. Eliz, -And only in that safety died her brothers. 

K, Rich. Lo, at their births* good stars were opposite. 

Q. Eliz, No, to their lives bad friends were contraryv 

K, Rich. All una voided* is the doom of destiny. 

Q, Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes destiny : 
My babes were destin'd to a fairer death, 
If grace had bless'd thee with a fairer life. 

K. Rich. You speak, as if that I had slain my cousins. 

9. Eliz, Cousins, indeed ; and by their uncle cozen'd 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, Ufe. 
Whose hands soever lanc'd their tender hearts, 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction:^ 
No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt. 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart,® 
To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 
But that still use* of grief makes wild grief tame, 

** — — she is of royal blood'] The folio reads— she is a royal 
princess. Steevens. 

5 Lo, at their births — ] Perhaps we should read — I^o, at their 
births — . Tyrvohitt. 

• All unavoided ^c] i. e. unavoidable. So, before : 
«• Whose unavoided eye is dangerous." Malone, 

7 TTiy head, a// indirectly, gave direction:] This is a jingle in 
which Shakspeare perhaps found more delight than his readers. 
So, in Hamlet: 

" By indirections find directions out." 
The same opposition of words occurs also in K. yohn. Steevens, 

8 Till it vsas whetted on thy stone-hard heart,] This conceit seems 
also to have been a great favourite of our author. We meet 
with it more than once. So, in King Henry IV, P. II : 

" Thou hid*st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
** Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
« To stab," &c. 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice.- 

" Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
" Thou mak'st thy knife keen — -.•' Steevens. 

* still iwe— ] i. e. constant use. So, in King Richard H: 

" A generation of still breeding thoughts." Steevens. 
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My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys. 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes; 
And I, in such a desperate bay of death. 
Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. 

K, Rich, Madam, so thrive I in my -enterprize, 
Ard dangerous success of bloody wars, 
As I intend more good to you and yours. 
Than ever you or yours by me Were harm'd ! 

Q, Eliz, What good is covered with the face of heaven^ 
To be discovered, that can do me good ? 

K.Rich. The advancement of your children, gentle lady. 

Q. Rliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads \ 

K. Rich. No> to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type^ of this earth's glory. 

Q. EHz. Flatter my sorrows with report of it ; 
Tell me, what state, what dignity, what honour, 
Canst thou demise* to any child of mine ? 

K. Rich. Even all I have ; ay, and myself and all, 
Will I withal endow a child of thine ; 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those wrongs,^ 
Which, thou supposest, I have done to thee. 

1 The high imperial Xy^e — ] Type is exhibition, show, display. 

yohnton. 

1 think it means emblem, one of its usual significations .»By 
the imperial type of glory , Richard means a craom. M. Mtuon. 

The canopy placed over a pulpit is still called by architects a 
type. It is, I apprehend, in a similar sense that the word is here 
used. Henley. 

Bullokar, in his Expositor, 1616, defines Type — «* A figure, 
form, or likeness of any thing." Cawdrey in his Alphabetical 
Table, &c. 1604, calls it — " fig^ure, example, or shadowe of any 
thing." The word is used in King Benry VI, P. Ill, as here : 

" Thy father bears the type of king of Naples." Malone. 

2 Catut thou demise — ] To demise is to grant, from demittere, to 
devolve a right from one to another. Steewns. 

The constant language of leases is, « — demised, granted, and 
to farm let." But I believe the word is used by no poet but Shak- 
«peare. For demise, the reading of the quarto, and first folio, the 
editor of the second folio arbitrarily substituted devise. Malone. 

3 So in the Lethe of thy qngry soul 

Thou drovon the sad rememlranee of those v)rongSf'] So, in King 
SenrylV,V. II: 

" May this be wash'd in LethQ and forgotten .?" Steevens. 
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Q. Eliz. Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness 
Last longer telling than thy kindness' date. 

K. Rich, Then know, that, from my soul, I love thy 
daughter. 

Q. £Hz. My daughter's mother thinks it with her soul. 

K. Rich, What do you think ? 

Q. Eliz, That thou dost love my daughter, from thy 
soul: 
So, from thy soul's love, didst thou love her brothers ; 
And, from my heart's love, I do thank thee for it. 

K, Rich, Be not so hasty to confound my meaning : 
I mean, that with my soul I love thy daughter. 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 

Q. Eliz. Well then, who dost thou mean shall be her 
king? 

K, Rich, Even he, that makes her queen ; Who else 
should be ? 

Q.Eliz, What, thou? 

K, Rich, Even so : What think you of 

it, madam ?^ 

Q, Eliz. How canst thou woo her ? 

K. Rich, That I would learn of you, 

As one being best acquainted with her humour. 

Q, Eliz, And wilt thou learn of me ? 

K, Rich. Madam, with all my heart.' 

Q. Eliz, Send to her, by the man that slew her bro- 
thers, 
A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave, 
Edward, and 'York ; then, haply, will she weep : 
Therefore present to her,— as sometime Margaret^ 
Did to thy father, steep'd in Rutland's blood, — 
A handkerchief; which, say to her, did drain 
The purple sap from her sweet brothers' body, 

* Even so: What think you of it, madam?'] Thus the folio, ex- 
cept that it reads — ham instead of vshat. The quarto, without at- 
tention to the broken verse preceding : 

I, even I : nahat think you of it^ m.ada7n? ^ 

" I am not (says Mr. Malone) sure whether it should not be 
printed. Ay, even I." Steevens. 

• Madam, with all my heart.'] I suppose the word — Madam, 
may be safely omitted, as it violates the measure. Steevens. 

fi — as somjetime Margaret — ] Here is another reference to 
the plays of Henry VI. Johnson. 
02 
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And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. ^ 

If this inducement move her not to love, 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; 

Tell her, thou mad'st away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, fbr her sake, 

Mad'st quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 

K, Rich. You mock me, madam; this is not the way 
To win your daughter. 

Q. EUz. There is no other way ; 

Unless thou could'st put on some other shape, 
Arid not be Richard that hath done all this. 

K, Rich, Say, that I did^ all this for love of her? 

Q, £Uz, Nay, then indeed, she cannot choose but have 
thee,' 
Having bought love with such a bloody spoil.' 

K, Rich, Look, what is done cannot be now amended : 
Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes. 
Which after-hours give leisure to rfepent. 
If I did take the kingdom from your sons, 
To make amends, I '11 give it to your daughter. 
If I have kill'd the issue of your womb. 
To quicken your increase, I will beget 
Mine issue of your blood upon your daughter-. 
A grandam's name is little less in love. 
Than is the doting title of a mother; 
They are as children, but one step below. 
Even of your mettle, of your very blood ;* 

"r Say, that J did &c.] This and the following fifty -four lines, 
ending with the words tender yeara, in p. 152, are Ibund only hi 
the folio. Malone, 

B Nay, then indeed, ahe cannot choose but have thee,'] [Old copy 
— hate."] The sense seems to require that we should read : 

' Imt love thee, 
ironically. Tyrwhitt. 

As this is evidently spoken ironically, I agree with Tvrwbitt, 
that the present reading is corrupt, but should rather amend it 
by readini^ " have you," than ** love you ;'* as the word have is 
more likely to have been mistaken for hate, the traces of the let- 
ters being nearly the same. M. Mason. 

As this conjecture is, in my opinion, at once fortunate and ju- 
dicious, I have placed it in the text. A somewhat corresponding 
error had happened in Coriolanus, last speech of scene iv. Act 
IV, where have was apparently given instead of-— hate Steevens. 

^ 6i(M>dy spoiLI Spoil is waste, havock. Johnson. 

* Even of jour mettle, qfyour very blood;'] The folio has — met- 
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Of all one pain,— save for a night of gro?ins 
Endur'd of her,^ for whom you bid like sorrow.* 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 
The loss, you have, is but—- a son being king. 
And, by that loss, your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would. 
Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 
Dorset your son, that, with a fearful soul, 
'* Leads oiscontented steps in foreign soil, Jir^c^ukf 
This fair alliance quickly shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity : 
The king, that calls your beauteous daughter, — wife., 
Familiarly shall call thy Dorset— brother ; 
Again shall you be mother to a' king. 
And all the ruins of distressful times ' 

Repaired with double riches of content. 
What I we have many goodly days to see : 
The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again, transform 'd to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan, with interest 
Of ten-times-double gain of happiness.^* 

t<d. The two words are frequently confounded in the old copies. 
That mettle was the word intended here, appears from various 
other passages. So, in Macbeth: 

" .—Thy undaunted mettle should compose 

" Nothing but males." 
Again, in King Richard II: 

** — that bed, that womb, 

« That mettle^ that self-mould that feshion'd thee, 

•« Made him a man.*' 
Again, m Tifnon of Athens : 

** — Common mother, thoti, 

** Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 

" Teems and feeds all, whose self-same mettle 

" Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff 'd, 

•• EngenHere the black toad," &c. Ma/one. ' 

2 Endur*d of heri] Of in the language of Shakspeare's age was 
frequently used for by. Malone. 

3 — ^ bid like aorrovj.'] Bid is in the past tense froift bide. 

Johnson. 

* Advantaging their loan, w/f A interest 

Of ten-times-double gain of happiness.] [The folio — love."] 

My easy emendation will convince every reader that love and lone 

are made out of one another only by a letter turne4 Mpside down. 
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Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go; 
Make bold her bashful years with your experience ; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale ; 
Put in her tender heart the aspiring flame 
Of .golden sov'reigntyj acquaint the princess 
With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys : 
And when this arm of mine hath chastised 
The petty rebel, duU-brain'd Buckingham, , 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And li&ad thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 
To whom I win retail my conquest won,* 
And she shall be sole victress, Caesar's Caesar. 

Q, Eliz, What were I best to say ? her father's brothei* 
Would be her lord ? Or shall I say, her uncle I 
Or, he that slew her brothers, and her uncles ? 
Under what title shall I woo for thee. 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love. 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years ? 

K. Rich, Infer fair England's peace by this alliance. 

Q.Eliz. Which she shall purchase with still lasting war. 

K, Rich. Tell her, the king, that may command, en- 
treats. 

Q. Eliz, That at her hands, which the king's King 
forbids.^ 

A" Rich, Say, she shall be a high and mighty queen. 

Q, KHz. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 

K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlastingly. 

Q. Eliz. But how long shall that title, ever, lastr^ 

The tears that you have lent to your afflictions, shall be turned inte 
gems; and requite you by nnay of interest, &c. Theobald. 

How often the letters u and n are confounded in these copies, 
has been shown in various places. See Vol. Ill, p 40, n. 5; and 
note on Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. iii. Vol. XV. Malone. 

s To vihom Iv>ill retail my conr/uest won,] To retml (as Mr. M. 
Mason has observed in a note on Act III, sc. i, p. 81, n. 6,) is to 
hand down from one tp another. Richard, in the present instance, 
means to say he wUl transmit the benefit of his victories toEliza- 
betli. Steevens. 

^ vihich the king's King forbids. } Alluding to the prohibi- 
tion in the Levitical law. See Leviticus, xviii, 14. Grey. 

7 But hovi long shall that title, ever, last.^ Young lias borrowed 
this tlioiipht in nis Universal Passion: 

" But say, my all, my mistress, and my friend, 

*< What day next week th' eternity shall end V* Steevens.: 
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JT. Rich. Sweetty in force unto her fair life's end. 
Q. Eliz. But how long fairly shall her sweet life last? 
X, Rich. As long as heaven, and nature^ lengthens it. 
Q. EHz. As long as hell) and Richard, likes of it. 
K. Rich. Say, I, her sov'reign, am her subject low*' 
Q. EHz-. But she, your subject, loaths such sov'reigBty. 
K. Rich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 
Q. Eliz. An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
K. Rich. Then, in plain terms tell her ray loving tale.® 
Q. Eliz. Plain, and not honest, is too harsh a style. 
jr. Rich. Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. 
Q. Eliz. O, no, my reasons are too deep and dead ; — 
Two* deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 
K. Rich. Harp noi^ on that string, madam ; that is past. 

8 !..« ofm her subject low.] Thus the folio. The quarto reads : 

.. her subject love. Steemens. 

9 Therii in plain terms tell her my loving tale.'] So the quarto. 
The folio reads: 

** Then plainly to her tell my loving tale." Malone. 
1 Hart not &c.] In the regulation of these short speeches I have 
ibllowea the quarto, 1597. Steevens. 

K. Rich. Harp not on that string, fnadam: that ts past* 
Q^Eliz. Harp on it still shall /, &c.] In the quarto, 1598, the 
first of these two lines is wanting. The passage stands thus ; 
" ^. O, no, my reasons, &c. 
** Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 

" King. Harp on it still shall I, till heart-strings break. 
«* Now by my george," &c. 
The printer of the next quarto saw that the line — " tiarp on it 
still shall I," &c. could not belong to Richard, and therefore an- 
nexed it to the Queen's former speech, but did not insert the 
omitted line. 

The editor of the folio supplied the line that was wanting, but 
absurdly misplaced it, and exhibited the passage thus : 
*• ^. O, no, my reasons are too deep and dead ; 
«« Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 
<< Harp on it still shall I, till heart-strings break, 

'< King. Harp not on that string, madam, that is past. 
*« Now by my georg^," &c. 
The text is formed from the quarto, and the folio. Malone. 
* I have restored the true reading, '< Tvio deep and dead," &c. 
instead of <* Too deep and dead," &c. The eye of the compositor 
must have been led astray, by the frequent repetition of the word 
tooi and the ear of the proof-reader could not detect the error. 
Mr. Ayscough's edition, which deservedly ranks with the most 
correet, countenanced t^ reading which I have, taken the liberty 
to adopt. Am. Ed. 
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Q. EUz. Harp on it still shall I, till heart-strings break. 

JT. Rich, Now, by my george, my garter, and my ' 
crown, — 

Q. EUz, Profan'd, dishonour'^, and the third usurped. 

K. Rich, I swear. 

Q, EUz, By nothing ; for this is no oath. 

Thy george, profan'd, hath lost his holy honour ; 
Thy garter,* blemish'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue ; 
Thy crown, usurped, disgraced his kingly glory : 
If something thou would* st swear to be believ'd, 
Swear then by something that thou hast not wrong'd. 

jr. Rich, Now by the world, — 

Q, EUz, 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

K.Rtch, My father's death, — 

Q. EUz, Thy life hath that dishonoured. 

K. Rich, Then, by myself, — 

Q, EUz, Thyself is self-mis-us'd. 

K, Rich, Why then, by God, — 

Q. EUz, God's wrong is most of all. 

If thou had'st fear'd to break an oath by him,^ 
The unity, the king thy brother made. 
Had not been broken, nor my brother slain.-* 

3 Thy george t profaned, hath lost hU holy honour; 
Thy garter y &c.] The quarto reads — The g«orge, 8cc. The 
folio — Thy george ; &c. and, afterwards, — lonUjy instead of— Ao/y. 

Steevenf. 
3 God*s narong is most (f all. 
If thou had* St feared to break an oath hy him, Istc."] I have fol- 
lowed the quarto, except that it reads in the preceding speech, 
"Why then, by God — The editors of the folio, from the appre- 
hension of the penalty of the Statute, 3 Jac. I, c. 21, printed 
*« Why then by heaven" — and tlie whole they absurdly exhibited 
thus : 

" JRich. Wliy then, by heaven. 
*• ^. Heavens wrong is most of all. 
** If thou didst fear to break an oath vtith him, 
" The unity," &c. 

•* If thou had'st fear'd to break an oath by him, 
" The imperial metal," &c. 
By their alteration in the first line of the Qiieen's speech, they 
made all that follows ungrammatical. The change in the prece- 
ding speech, not having that consequence, I have adopted it. 

Malone. 
* — — the king thy brother m,ade. 
Had not been broken, nor my brother slain.] The quarto, by 
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It thou had'st fear'd to break an oath by liim. 
The imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child ; 
And both the princes had been breathing here, 
' Which now, two tender bed-fellows for dust,* 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms.* 
What caiist thou swear by now ? 

JT. Rich, By the time to come.' 

Q. Eliz, That thou hast wronged in the time o'er-past j 
For I myself have many tears to wash 
Hereafter tioie, for time past, wrong'd by thee. 
The children live, whose parents thou hast slaughter'd, 
Ungovem'd youth, to wail it in their age:* 
The parents live, whose children thou hast butcher'd, 
Old barren plants, to wail it with their age. 
Swear not by time to come ; for that thou hast 
Misus'd ere used, by times ill-us*d o'er-past. 

JT. Rich. As I intend to prosper, and repent! 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt' 
Of hostile arms ! myself myself confound ! 
Heaven, and fortune, bar me huppy hours I ^ 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy rest! 
Be opposite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 
Immiiculute devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ! 

an e?Tor of the press, has— ^»;r brother, which the editor of the 
folio corrected thus ; 

The unity the king, my husband, wa/e. 
Thou haist not broken, noriny brothers died- Malone. 
' Which novjt two tender btdfelloivs he."] Mr. Roderick observes, 
tliat the word two is without any force, and would read: 
Which now t(m tender &c. Steevens. 
Thus the folio. Tlie quarto — two tender ;&/crv-fellows. Malone, 
6 — . a prey for 'Vdorms^ So the quarto. Folio — the prey 

Malone, 
^ By the time to conie'l So the quarto. By is not in the folio. 

Malone, 
X — to vsail it in their age^l So the quarto, 1598. The quarto, 
1602, &c. and the folio, read — %vitk their age. Malone. 

9 _ in my dangerous attempt — ] So the quarto. Folio — dan- 
gerous affairs, Malone. 

1 Heaven, andfortune, bar me happy hours .'] This line is found 
only in the folio. Malone, 
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In her consists my happiness, and tMne ; 
Without her, follows to myself, and thee, 
Herself, the land, and many a christian soul? 
Death, desolation, ruin, and decay : 
It cannot be avoided, but by this; 
It will not be avoided, but by this. 
Therefore, dear mother, (I must call you so) 
Be the attorney of my love to her. 
Plead what I will be, not what I have been ; 
Not my deserts, but what I will deserve : j j 

Urge the necessitj^and state of'times, f/i^M*--^^ 
^fti And be not peevish^^found^in great designs. 

Q. Eliz, Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 

jr. Rich, Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good^ 

Q. Eliz. Shall I forget myself, to be myself? 

jr. Rich. Ay, if your selPs remembmnce wrong your- 
self. 

Q. Eliz, But thou didst kill my children. 

JT. Rich. But in your daughter's womb I bury them : 
Where, in that nest of spicery they shall breed^ 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 

Q, EUz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will ? 

K. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 

Q. EUz. I go — Write to me very shortly,* 
And you shall understand from me her mind. 

K. Rich. Bear her my true love's kiss, and sofarewel. 
[^Kissing her. Exit Q. Eliz, 

2 And be not peevish ybum/—] Thus the folio — Peevish in our 
author's time signifiedybo/wA. So, in the second scene of this Act : 

«* When Richmond was a little j^evi^A boy, — " 
See also Minsheu's Dict. in v. The quarto reads — ^peevish 
fond, and I am not sure that it is not right. A compound epithet 
might have been intended, />^cv/*A;/bnf/. So childish-foolish, sense- 
less-obstinate, foolish-vjitty, &c Malone. 

I believe the present reading is the true one. So, in King Henry 

nil: 

, «* — have great care 

" I be not found a talker." Steevens. 

3 in that nest of spicery, they shall breed — ] Alluding to the 

phcenix. Steevens. 

So the quarto. The folio reads— they will breed. Malone. 
^ ——^ shortly i\ This adverb, in the present instance, is em- 
ployed as a trisyllable. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, Vol. II, p. 160. 

Steevens. 
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Relenting fool, and shufiow^ changing — woman l» 
How now ? what news ? 

-finfer Ratcliff; Cat^sby following. 

Rat. Most mighty soveveign, on the western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy ; to the shore 
Throng many doubtful^ hollow-hearted friends, 
Unsum'dy sund iinresolv*d to beat them back : 
'Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral ; 
An4 there they hull, eitpecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them ashore. 

K. Rich, Some light-foot friend post to the duke^ of 
Norfolk:— 
RatcliiF, thyselfr— or Catesby ; where is he ? 

Catea, Here, my good lord. 

JT. Rich. Catesby, fly to the duke. 

Catca. I will, my lord, with all convenient haste. 

K. Rich, Ratcliff, come hither:^ Post to Salisbury; 
When thou com'st thither,— 'Dull unmindful villain, 

[7'oCates. 
Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the duke ? 

Cates. First, mighty liege, tell me your highness' . 
pleasure, 
What from your grace I shall deliver to him. 

if. Rich* O, true, good Catesby ; — Bid him levy straight 
The greatest strength and power he can make. 
And meet me suddenly at Salisbury^. 

Catea. I go. [_Exit, 

Rat. What, may it please you, shall I do at Salisbury ? 

K. Rich. Why, what wouid'st thou do there, before I 
go? 

Rat. Your highness told me, I should post before. 

* Relenting fool f and t hallow, changing — nooman /] Suck was the 
real character 6f this Queen dowager, who would have married 
]\er daughter to King Richard, and did all in her power to alienate 
the Marquis of Dorset, her son, from the Earl of Richmond. 

Steevens. 
« Some light foot friend post to the duke — ] Richard's preci[)ita- * 
tion and coafusion is in this scene very happily represented by in- 
consistent orders, and sudden variations of opinion, yohnson. 

7 Ratcliff, come hither:"] The folio has — Catesby, ccmie hither. 
The words are not in the quarto. It is obvious that they are ad- 
dressed to RatclifK The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone* 
VOL.Xt. P 
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£nter Stanbey. 

K. Etch. My mind is changed.— Stanley, what news 
with you ? 

Stan. None good, my liege, to please you with the 
hearing ; 
Nor none so bad^ but well may be reported, 

K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle ! neither good nor bad ! 
What need'st thou run so many miles about, 
When thou may'st tell thy tale the nearest way ? 
Once more, what news? 

Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 

K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on him I 
W^hite-liver'd runagate,^ what doth he there ? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. 

K. Rich. Well, as you guess ? 

Stan. Stirr'd up by Dorset; Buckingham, and Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

K. Rich. Is the chair empty? is the sword ,unsway'd? 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpossessM ? 
What heir of York* is there alive, but we ? 
And who is England's king, but great York's heir ? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the seas ? 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

JK. Rich, Unless for that he comes to be your liege, 

« White-liver'd runagatei] This epithet, descriptive of cowar.- 
dice, is not peculiar to Shakspeare. Stephen Gosson in his School 
of Abuse, \S79f speaking of the Helots» says : 

" Leave those precepts to the Vihitc-livered Hylotes." 

SteefiCM. 

What heir of York — ] i. e. What son of Richard Duke of 
Vork ? Mitson, 

Richard asks this question in the plenitude of power, and no 
one>dares to answer him. But they whom he addresses, had they 
not been intimidated, miglit have told him, that there was a male 
heir of the house of York alive, who had a better claim to the 
throne than he; Edward Earl of Warwick, the only son of the 
Usurper's elder brother, George Duke of Clarence ; and Eliza- 
,beth, the eldest daughter of Edward IV, and all her sisters, bad 
a better title than either of them. Malone. 

The issue of King Edward had been pronounced illegitimate^ 
the Duke of Clarence attainted of high frM*on,r-and the usurper 
declared " the undoubted heir of Michardduke of Tork^^-^hy act of 
parliament : so that, as far as such a proceeding can alter the con- 
stitution, and legalize usurpation and murder, he is perfectly cor* 
jreot and unanswerable. Ritson. 
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You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman comesv 
Thou wilt revolt, and fiy to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, mighty liege ;* therefore mistrust me not. 

K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat him back ? 
Where be thy tenants, and thy followers ? 
Are they not now upon the western shore, 
Safe-c6nducting the rebels from their ships ? 

Stan, No, my good lord, my friends are in the north. 

K. Rich, Cold friends to me : What do they in the north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west ? 

Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty king : 
Pleaseth your majesty to give mo leave> 
I '11 muster up my friends; and meet your' grace. 
Where, and wHat time your majesty shall please. 

K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to join with 
Richmond : 
I will not trust you, sir.» 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign. 

You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful j 
I never was, nor never will be false. 

K. Rich. Well, go, muster men. But, hear you, leave 
behind 
Your son, George Stanley : look your heart be firm, 
Or else his head's assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with him, as I prove true to you. 

[lixit Sta!J. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. *My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire, 
As I by friends am well advertised, 
8ir Ed^vard Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother. 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 
Enter another Messenger. 

2 Mess. In Kent, my liege, the Guildfords are in arms ; 
And every hour more competitors^ 

1 Koy mighty liege ;] So, the quarto. Folio— No, my good lord. 

Malone. 
3 Ivatll not trust you, «>.] So, the quarto. Folio— But I 'II not 
U'ust thee. Malone. 

3 — more competitors — ] That is, more opponents, yohnaon. 

Competitors do not here mean opponents, but associates. See a 
note on this subject in The Tkoo Gentlemen of Verona, where Sir 
Proteus, speaking of Valentine, says : 
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Flock to the rebels, and their power grows strongt 
Enter another Messenger. 

.3 Me99. My lord, the army of great BiKkinghav 

if. Rich, Out on ye, owls ! nothing but songs of death ? 

^He strikes him. 
lliere, take thou that, till thou bring better news. 

3 Mess. The news I have'* to tell your majesty, 
Xs,.-.that, by sudden floods and fall <^ waters, 
Buckingham's army is dispers'd and scattered ; 
And he himself wander'd away alone, 
No man knows whither. 

^. /?#c«. O, I cry you mercy i 

There is my purse, to cure that blow of thine. 
Hath any well-advised friend proclaim'd 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in ? 

3 Mess. Such proclamation hath been made, my liege. 

Enter another Messenger. 

4 Mess, Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord marquis Dorset, 
'Tis said, my liege, in Yorkshire are in arms. 

But this good comfort bring I to your highness, — 

The Bretagne navy is dispersed by tempest : 

Richmond, in Dorsetshire, sent put a boat 

Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks. 

If they were his assistants, yea, or no ; 

Who answer'd him, they came from Buckingham 

Upon his party : he, mistrusting them, 

llois'd sail, and made his course again for Bretagne/ 



** Myself in council his competitor,*' 
Tliat is, his associate. M. Mason, 

See Vol. II, p. 183, n. 4. Stee'oens, 

^ The nevu I have &c.] So, the folio. The quarto reads : 
« Your g^ace mistakes; the news I bring is good; 
" My news is," &c. Malone. 

* — and made his course again for Bretagne."] Henry Tudor 
Earl of Richmond, the eldest son of Edmund of Hadham Earl 
of Richmond, (who was half4^rotber to King Henry VI) by 
Margaret, the only daughter of John the first Duke of Somer- 
set, who was grandson to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, was 
carried by his uncle Jasper Earl of Pembroke immediately after 
the bi^ttle of T^vksbury into 3ntafiy, where he was kept in a 
kind of honourablp custody by the Puke of Bretagne, and where 
he remained till the year 1484, when he made his escape and iled 
for protection to the French court. Bf ing considered at that 
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K. Rich, March on, march on, since we are up in arms". 
If not to fight with foreign enemies. 
Yet to beat down these rebels here at home. 
Enter Catesbt. 

Cates, My liege, the duke of Buckingham is taken, 
That is the best news ; That the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford,* 
Is colder news, but yet they must be tbld,^ 

K, Rich. Away towards Salisbury; while we reasoti 
here,' 
A royal battle might be won and lost:'— 
Some one take order, Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbury ; — the rest march on with me. [Exeunt, 

time as nearest in blood to King Henry Vl» alt the Lancastrian 
party looked up to him even in the life-time of King Edward IV, 
who was extremely jealous of him ; and after Richard usurped 
the throne, they with more confidence supported Richmond's 
claim. The claim of Henry Duke of Buckingham was in some 
respects inferior to that of Richmond ; for he was descended by 
his mother from Edmund the second Dnke of Somerset, the 
younger brother of Dake John ; by his father from Thomas Duke 
of Gloster, the younger brother of John of Gaunt : but whatever 
priority the Earl of Richmond might claim by his mother, he 
could not plead any title through his father, who in fact had no 
Lancastrian blood whatsoever: nor was his maternal title of th€\ 
purest kind, for John the first Earl of Somerset was an illegiti- 
mate son of John of Gaunt. Malone, 

* — — landed at Milford,"] The Earl of Richmond embarked 
with about 2000 men at Haffleur in Normandy, August 1st, 1485,. 
and landed at Milford Haven on the 7th. He directed his course 
to Wales, hoping the Welsh would receive him cordially, as their 
countryman, he having been bom at Pembroke, and his grand- 
father being Owen Tudor, who married Katharine of France, the 
widow of King Henry V. Malone. 

' — they mwt be told."] This was the language of Sbakspeare's 
time, when the word neujt was often considered as plural. See 
note.on Antony and CUopatra, Act I, sc i, Vol. XIII. 

AU the modem editors, however, read— rV must be told. 

Malone. 

8 «««. H»hile tae reason Aere,] i. e. while we talk here. See Vol: 
IV, p. 356, n. 8. Malime. 

^ A royal hatfle might be won and lost :] So, in Macbeth : 
*' When the battle »s loH andvjon." 

This antithetical phrase is found in several of our ancient wrl^ - 
tfii's^ Steewns. 

* V2 
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SCENE V. 

A Room in Lord Stanley's Hfm^e, 

Enter Stanley and Sir Chbistofheh UftswiCK. 

Stan. Sir Christopher, tell Richmond this £h>m me :^«— 
That, in the sty of this most bloody boatr, 
My son George Stanley is fnmk'd up in hold ; 

1 Sir Christopher, tell Richmond this from me i] The person, who 
is called Sir Christopher here, and who has been styled so in the 
Dramatis Ptra^n^ q{ all thf impressions, I find by the Chroni- 
cles to have been Christopher IJrswic);, a bachelor in divinity ; 
and chaphiin to the Countess of Richmond, who had intermarried 
with the Lord Stanley. This priest, the history tells us, frequently 
went backwards and forwards, unsuspected, on messages betwixt 
the Countess of Richmond, and her husband, and the young £ar| 
of Richmond, whilst he was preparing to make his descent on 
England. TheobaU 

This Clu'istopher Urswick was aflerwiM*ds Almoner to King 
Henry VII, and retired to Hackney, where he died in 1521. On 
his tomb, still to be seen in that church, it is said ** Ad e3(tero# 
reges undecies pro patria Legatus ; Deeonatum Eboracensem^ 
Archidia conatum Richmundie, Decanatum Windesoriap, habitos 
vivens veliquit. Episcopatum Norwicensem oblatum recusavit.*'«.^ 
Weaver, who has printed this inscription, concludes his eulogium 
thus : ** here let him rest as an example for all our gr^at prelate^ 
to admire, and for few or none to imitate.'* Meed. 

This circumstance is also recorded by Burton in his Anatomy qf 
Melancholy, 4ih edit. p. 187: ** But most part they arc very shame- 
fast 4 and that makes them with Pet. Blesensis, Christopher Urs- 
vjici, and many such, to refuse honours, offices, and prefer ment.** 

Dr. Johnson has observed, that Sir was anciently a title assumed 
by graduates. This the late Mr. Guthrie disputes ; and says, it 
was a title sold by the pope's legates, &c that his holiness might 
be on the same footing with the'king. Steevens. 

Ih The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, Welford Says 
to Sir Roger, the curate, " I acknowledge you to be your arf^ 
master**^'** I am but a bachelor of art, sir,*' replies Sir Rogev. 
Mr. Guthrie would have done weH to have informed us, how Sir 
Roger could possibly have bought his #if/e of the pope** nuncio ; 
when, as Abigail tells us, he had only " twenty nobles de claro, 
besides his piprges in posse.** Farmer. 

See Vol III, p 9, n. 1. Steevens. 

The title of Sir is still appropriated to Bachelors of Arts in the 
University of Dublin ; and the word Bachelor evidenth derived 
from the French bas Chevalier, that is, a lower kind of Knight. 
—This accounts for the title of Sir being given to Bachelors. 

JIf. Mason. 
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U I revolt, off goes young George's head ; 
The fear of that withholds my present aid.^ 
But> tiell me, where is princely Richmond now ? 

Chria, At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-west, in Wales. . 

Stan, What men of nam^resort to him ? o*»^ mm/%fc^ 

Chria. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, sir William Stanley ; 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, sir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew ;^ 
And many other of great fame and worth 2 
And towards London do they bend their course, 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 

Stan, Well, hie thee to thy lord ; commend me to him ; 
Tell him, the queen hath heartily consented 
He shall espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
These letters will resolve him of my mind. 
Farewel. [^Givca Papera to Sir Chbis. [Exeunt. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

Salisbury. An ofien Place, 

Enter the Sheriff, and Guards nvith Buccin6HA3I, It'd io 
Execution, 

Buck. Will not king Richard let me speak with him^^ 
Sher. No, my lord; therefore be patient. * 

3 .....my present aid.'\ Thus the quarto. After these words 
three lines are added in the folio, in substance the sanie as the 
first three lines of Stanley's concluding speech. Instead of the 
concluding speech of the quarto, which is here followed, the fo- 
lio reads thus : 

" Well, hie to thy lord ; I kiss his hand ; 
•« My letter will resolve him of my mind, 
*• Farewell." Malone. 
z..^m^^iantcrewf\ This expression (which sounds but meanly 
in modem ears) has been transplanted by Dryden into his Alex- 
itmier*s Feast : 

■ " Give the vengeance due 

** To the valiant crev).'^ Steevens. 
* Will not king Richard let me speak with him ?"] The reason why 
the Duke of Buckingham solicited an interview with the King^ 
is. ex{ilained in King Renry FX//, Act I : 
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Buck. Hastings, and Edward's children, Rivers, Grey, 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair son Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miscarried 
V By underhand corrupted foul injustice ; 
^f that yolir moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour. 
Even for revenge mock my destruction ! — 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, is it not? 

Sher, It is, my lord. 

Buck, Why, then All-Souls' day is my body's dooms- 
day. 
This is the day, which, in king Edward's time, 
I wish'd might fall on me, when I was found 
False to his children or his wife's allies : 
This is the day, wherein I wish'd to fall 
By the false faith of him whom most I trusted ; 
This, this All-Souls' day to my fearful soul, 
Is the determin'd respite of my wrongs.* 
That high All-seer which I dallied with. 
Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earnest what I begg'd in jest. 
Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their masters' bosoms : 
Thus Margaret's curse falls heavy on my neck,— - 
When he^ quoth she, shall split thy heart with aorro'u>^ 
Remember Margaret was a firofihetess,--^ 
Come, sirs, convey me to the block of shame ; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame.* 

[^Exeunt Buck, istc- 

" — — 1 would have play'd . 
** The part my father meant to act upon 
" The usurper Richard; who, being at Salisbury, 
•• Made suit to come in his presence; which, if granted, - 
•* As he made semblance of his duty, would 
" Have put his knife into him." Steevens. 
See also Hall's Chronicle, Richard III, fo. 16. Heed. 

' Is the determined respite of my Horongs.] Hanraer has 'rightly 
explained it, the time to which the punishment of his wrongs WA9 
respited. 

Wrongs in this line means virongs done, or injurious practices. 

Johnson. 

6 ...... blame the due of blame.'] This scene should, in my opinion, 

be added to the foregoing Act, so the fourth Act will have a more 
full and striking conclusion, and the 6fib Act will comprise the 
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SCENE n. 

Fiain near Tarn worth. 

Eriter^ with Drum and Colaurs^ Richmond, Oi^forp,^ 
Sir James Blunt,' Sir Walter Herbert, antt 
Othersy with Forces^ marching, 

Richm, Fellows in arms, and my most loving fnends^ 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of t^rrsnny, 
Thus far into tho bowels of the land 
Hav© wc march'd on without impediment ; 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 
TheSeretchedJ'bloody, and usui^ping boar,'^ ttcAieTT 
That spoii'd your summer fields, and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood* like wash, and makes his trough 
In your embowell'd bosoms/'— this foul swine 



business of the important day, which put an end to the competi- 
tion of York and Lancaster. Some of the quarto editions are not 
divided into Acts, and it is probable, that this and many other 
plays were left by the author in one unbroken continuity, and af- 
terwards distribtited by chance, or what seems to have been a 
guide very little better, by the judgment or caprice of the first 
editors, yohnson* 

^ -^— Oxford,'] John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, a zealous Lan- 
castrian, who after a lo^ confinement in Hames Castle in Hear- 
dy, escaped from thence in 1484, and joined the earl of Richmond 
at Paris. He commanded the Archers at the battle of Boswoith. 

Malcme. 

8 — «« Sir yantes Bluntf"] He had been captain of the Castle of 
Hames, and assisted the £arl of Oxford in his escape. < Malone. 

9 That spoil'd^cwr summer fields y and fruitful vines. 

Swills your voarm blood he.'] This sudden change from the 
past time to the present, and vice versd, is common in Shakspeare. 
So, in the argument prefixed to his If ape ofLucrece: *' The same 
night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, violently ravished 
her," &c. Malone. 

^—^embovieVdbosomAy'] Exenterated; ripped up: alluding, 
perhaps, to the Promethean vulture ; or, more probably, to the 
sentence pronounced in the English courts against traitors, by 
which they are condemned to be hanged, rfrawn, that is, m^ow- 
elled, and quartered, yohnson. 

Drawn, in the sentence pronounced upon traitors only, sig^i- 
fies to be dramn by the heels or on a hurdle irom the prison to the 
place of execution. So> Dr. Johnson has properly eiqKHiiided it 
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Lies now* even in the centre of this isle, 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn : 
From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 
In God's name, eheerly on, courag^eous friends, 
To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 

Oxf, Every man's conscience is a thousand swords, '^ 
To fight against that bloody homicide. 

Herb, I doubt not, but his friends will turn to us. 

Blunt, He hath no friends, but who j^re friends for fear % 
Which, in his dearest need, will fly from hitn. 

Richm. All for our vantage. Then, in God's name, 
Tnarch : 
TTuejhppe^is swift, and flies with swallow's wings,* 
Kings It makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
Bosworth Field, 
£nier King Rich ahh^ and Forces; the Duke q/* Nor- 
folk, £arl of Sun KEY, and Others, 

K, Rich. Here pitch our tents, even here in Losworth 
field.— 
My lord of Surrey, why look you so sad ? 

in Measure for Measure, Act 11. So, ^olinshed,- in the year 1569, 
and Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1614, p. 162, 171, 418, 763, 766. 
Sometimes our historians use a colloquial inaccuracy of expres- 
sion in writing, hanged, r/rrtTun, and quartered; but they often 
express it — drawrtf hanged, and quartered; and sometimes they 
add^-bowelled, or his bowels taken out, which would be tauto- 
logy, if the same tijing was implied in the word droKvn, Toilet. 

Jbravin in the sense of etnbovielled, is never used but in speak- 
ing of a fowl. It is true, einbovtelling is also part of the sentence 
in high treason, but in order of time it comes after dravting and 
hanging. Blackstone. 

2 Lies ncm — ] i- e. sojourns. See Vol. IX, p. 105, n. 2 — For 
liesi the reading of the quarto, the editors of the folio, probably 
not understanding the term, substituted — Is. See p. 167, n. 8. 

Malone. 

3 — i— conscience is a thousand s^vonls,"] Alluding to the old adage, 
** Conscientia miile testes." Blackstone. 

Thus the quarto. The folio reads— ;a thousand men. Malone. 

4 .«— . and flies nvith swallow's wings,] Drayton calls joy : 

•5 -«^^.tl\e sv)allov>*^itiged joy,*' Steeoens, 
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Sur, My heart is ten times lighter than iny looks. ' 

K, Rich. My lord of Norfolk, 

M)r. Here, most gracious liege. 

K.Rich, Norfolk, we must have knocks; Ha! must 
we not? 

Mir. We must both give and take, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. .Up with my tent: Here will I lie to-night;* 
^^Soldiers begin to aet up the King* a Tent, 
But where, to-morrow ?— Well, all *s one for that.--^^ 
Who hath descried the number of the traitors ? 

J^or. Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 

K. Rich. Why, our battalia trebles that account:* 
Besides, the king's name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 
Up with the tent^— Come, noble gentlemen. 
Let us survey the vantage of the ground ;~ 
Call for some men of sound direction :''-*- 
Let 's want no discipline, make no delay ; 
For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [^Exeunt, 

Enter, on the other aide of the Fields Richmond, Sir 
William Brandon, Oxford, and other LorcU.^ 
Some of the Soldiers flitch Richmond's Tent. 
Richm. The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

« Up voith my tent : Here vtili I lie tO'Tiight;] Richard is reported 
oot to have slept in his tent on the night before the battle, but ill 
the town of Leicester. Steevefu. 

■ * our battalia trebles that account.-^ Richmond's forces are 

said to have been only live thousand ; and Ricliard's army con- 
sisted of about twelve thousand men. But Lord Stanley lay at a 
small distance with three thousand men, and R.< ha d maybe 
supposed to have reckoned on them as his friends, ttiough the 
event proved otherwise. Malone. 

7 — souml direction:'] True judgment ; tried military skill. 

yohnson. 

% ^....^ Qxfordf and other Lords."] The direction in the toXio is— 
** Enter Richmond and Sir William Brandon, Oxford and Dorset.** 
In the quarto only, ** Enter Richmond, with the lord^.** This is 
•ne of numerous proofs that many of the alterations in the folio 
edition of this play were made by tlje players, and not by Shak- 
tpeare; for Shakspeare had been informed by Holinshed that 
JDorset was not at the battle of Bosworth; Richmond before his* 
leavings Paris having borrowed a- sum of money from the French 
King, Charles the Eicrhth, and having left the Marquis of Dor- 
set and Sir John Bouchier as hostages for the payment. Malone, . 
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And, by the iMright track' of hU fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.— 

Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my standard-*— 

Give me some ink and paper* in my tent ;-*— 

I '11 draw thd form and model of our battle, 

Littik* each leader to his. several charge, 

And part in julst proportion our small power. 

My lord of Oxford,— you, sir William Brandon,— 

And you, sir Walter Herbert^^stay with me: 

The earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ;*— 

Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, 

And by the second hour in the morning 

Desire the earl to sec me in my tent :— 

Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me ; 

Where is lord Stanley quarter^, do you know ? 

Blunt, Unless I have mistaken his colours much, 
(Which, well I am assur'd, I have not done,) 
His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. 

Richm, If without peril it be possible, 
Sweet Blunt, make some good means ^ to speak with 
him, 

9 Gi'oe me some ink and paper — ] I hate placed these lines as 
they stand in the first editions : the rest place them three speecjies 
before^ after the words Sir William Brandon, yaa shall bear my 
standard g interrupting what there follows; The Earl of PemhrokCf 
&c. 1 think them more naturally introduced here, when be is 
retiring to his tent ; and considering what he has to do that night. 

Pope. 

I have followed the folio, which, of this play, is by far the 
most correct copy. I do not find myself much influenced by Mr. 
Pope's remark. Stee<oens. 

In the quarto, this and the three following lines are introduced 
immediately before the words — " Come, gentlemen, let us con- 
sult," &c. Malone. 

1 Limit — 1 i.e. appoint. So, in Macbeth: 

*« 1 'If make so bold to call, 

" For *tis my limited service." Steevens. 

2 ^..^^^ieeps his regiment/] i. e. remains with it. Thus we say of 
a person confined by illness — ^he ieeps his chamber, or his bed. 

Steevens. 

3 — — make some good meaxxs — ] i. e. adopt some convenient 
measure. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

" To maie such m^ans for her as thou hast done." 

Steevens, 
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And give him from me this most needful note. 

Blunt, Upon my life, my lord, I'll undertake it; 
And so, God give you quiet rest to-night I 

Richm, Good night, good captain Blunt. Come, gen- 
tlemen, 
Let us consult upon to-morrow's business; 
In to my tent, the air is raw* and gold. 

[They withdraw into the Tent, 

Enter^ to his Tent^ King Richard, Norfolk, Rat- 
cliff, and Catesby. 

K, Rich. What is 't o'clock ? 

Gates, It 's supper time, my lord; 

It 's nine o'clock.* 

K, Rich. I will not sup to-night.— 

Give me some ink and paper. — 
What, is my beaver easier than it was ? — 
"And all my armour laid into my tent ? 

Gates. It is, my liege ; and all things are in readiness. 

K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 
Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels. 

JVbr. I go, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 

Jsl'or. 1 warrant you, my lord. [Exit, 

K.Rich. Ratcliff, 

Rat. My lord ? 

K, Rich. Send out a pursuivant at arms 

To Stanley's regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night.— 
Fill me a bowl of wine.— -Give me a watch :* — 

[To Cates. 

4 — the air it raw — ] So the quarto. Folio — the cfcw. 

Malone. 

« It '* nine o*cloci.'\ So the folio. Tlie quarto reads — It is *i;c 
of the clock; full supper time. Malone. 

1 think, we ought to read — six instead of nine, A supper at so 
late an hour as nine o'clock, in the year 1485, would have been a 
prodigy. Steevena. 

« ' Give me a watch :] A vsatch has many significations, but 

1 should believe that it means in this place not a sentinel, which 
Would be regularly placed at the king^s tent •; nor an instrument 
to measure time, which was not used in that age ; but a watch- 

VOL. XI. O 
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Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrpw.' 

Look that my staves be sound,^ and not too heavy. 
Ratcliff, 

Rat. My lord? 

K. Rich. Saw'st thou the melancholy lord Northum- 
berland r* 

light, a candle to bum by him j the light that afterwards burnt bluet 
yet a few lines after, he says : 

Bid my guard vyatck, 
which leaves it doubtful whether watch is not here a sentinel. 

Johnson* 

A vjatck, i. e. guard, would certainly be placed about a royal 
tent, without any request of the king concerning it. 

I believe, therefore, that particular kind of candle is here meant, 
which was anciemtly called a tDatch, because, being marked out 
into sections, each of which was a certain portion of time inhum- 
ing, it supplied the place of the more modem instrument by 
which we measure the hoursl I have seen these candles repre- 
sented with great nicety in some of the pictures of Albert Durer. 

Barrett, in his Mvearie, 1580, mentions watching lamps or can- 
dles. So, in Love in a Maze, 1632 : ' 

" slept always with a vtatching candle.** 

Again, in The Noble Soldier, 1634 : 

** Beauty was tuni'd into a viotching-candU that went oUt 
stinking." 
Again, in The Return from Parnassus, 1606 : 

•^ Sit now immur'd within their private cells, 
" And drink a long lank noatching candle's smoke." 
Again, in Album^zar, 1610: 

" Sit up all night like a matching candle." Steevens. 

Lord Bacon mentions a specfes of light called an all-night, which 
is a wick set in the middle of a large cake of wax. yohnson. 

The word give shows, 1 think, that a watch-light was intended. 
-Cole has in liis Dictionary, 1679, Watch-candle. Malone, 

' Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow'] So, in Holinshed's 
Chronicle, (copied from HalPs, Sig II, iiii, b ) " Then be (inuironed 
with his gard) with a frowning countenance and cruell visage, 
mounted on a great white courser, and followed with his footmen," 
&.C p. 754. Steevens. 

< J^of>J^ that my staves be sound, 1 Staves are the wood of the Ian- 
,<je». yohnson. 

As it was usual to carr\- more lunces than one into the field, 
the lightness of them was an object of consequence. Hall in- 
f )rm3 us, thajt at the justs in honour of the marriage of Mary, the 
younger sister of King Henry VIII, with the king of France, that 
** a gentleman called Anthony Bow narme came into the feld all 
a med, and on his bod^ brought in sight x speres, that is to wyt, 
jii speres set in every styroppe forward, and under every thigh ii 
speres upwanle, and under his left arme was one spere backward, 
«nd the iotli ^n liis hand," &,c. JSteeve7is. 
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Bat, Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himself, 
Much about cock*shut time,* from troop to troop, 

» — the melancholy lord Northumberland^^ Richard calls him 
melancholy, because he did not join heartily in his cause. " Henry , 
the fourth earle of Northumberland,'* says Holinshed, •* whether 
it was by the commandment of King Richarde putting diffidence 
in him, or he did it for the love and favour he bare unto the earle 
[of Richmond], stood still with a great company, and intermixed 
not in the battaile ; which was [after the battle] incontinently re- 
cefived into favour, and made of the counsayle." Malone. 

1 Much about cock-shut time,"] Ben Jonson uses, the same ex- 
pression m one of his ciitertatnments : 

<* For you would not yesternight, 

** Kiss him in the cod-shut light." 
Again, in The WidowM Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Middleton, 
1652: 

** Come away then : a fine cochhut evening." 
Again, in Arden of Feversham, 1592 : 

««In the twilight, cochhut light." 
In The Treatyse <f Fyshinge vjith the Angle, t»y dame Julyana 
Hemes, 1496, among the directions to make a fisliing rod is the 
following: *« Take thenne and frette him faste with a cocieshote 
corde.** he. but I cannot interpret the word. Steevens. 

Cock-shut time,'\ i. e. twilight. In Mr. Whalley's note upon Ben 
yonson. Vol. V, p. 204: " A Cocishut is said to be a net to catch 
woodcocks; and as the time of taking them in this manner is in 
the twilight, either after sun-set or before its rising, coc^t-jAudight 
may very properly express the evening or the morning twilight." 
The particular form of such a net, and the manner of using it, 
is delineated and described in Dictionarium Rusticum, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
3d edit 1726, under the word cock-roads. It is the custom of the 
woodcock to lie close all day, and towards evening he takes wing, 
which act of flight might anciently be termed his shoot or shot. 
So, the ballast of a ship is said to shoot, when it runs'from one side 
to the other. This etymologj' gives us, perhaps, the original sig- 
nification of the word, without any recourse for it to the name of 
a net, which might receive its denomination from the time of the 
day, or from the occasion on which it was used ; for I believe there 
was a net which was called a cock-shot. HoVmshed's Description 
(f Britain, p. 110, calls a stone which naturally has a hole in it, 
** an apt cocke-shot for the devil to rtin through ;" which, I appre- 
hend, alludes to the resemblance of the hole in the ttone to the 
' meshes of a net. Toilet. 

Mr. Toilet's opinion may be supported by the following passage 
in a little metrical performance, called, No Whipping nor Trippinge : 
but a Mnde friendly Snippinge, 1601: 

*• A silly honest creature may do well 

*' To watch a eocke^shoote, or a limed bush." Steevens. 
I must support my inteipretation agsdnst Mr. Toilet. He in port 
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Went through the army, cheering up tlic soldiers* 

A'. Hich. I am satisfied. Give me a bowl of wine : 
I have not that alacrity of spirit,* 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have.^ 
So, set it down.* — Is ink and paper ready ? 
Jiai. It is, my lord. 

K, Rich, Bid my guard watch ; leave me. 

About the mid of night, come to my tent 
And help to arm me. — Leave me, I say. 

\^K. Rich, retires into his Tent. Exeunt RaI"* 
and Gates. 



admits, and then proceeds to overthrow it. And I will support 
it by tlie very instance Mr. Steevens adduced in his favour. The 
ballast of a ship may be said to shoot i as we now say, to thoai 
coals, or corn out of a sack; but it was never yet said that a 
woodcock thoots, when he takes his evening flight. Cocke-thootet 
m the passag^e Mr. Steevens cites, is certainly a substantive, and 
the accusative case after the verb vaatch, which is confirmed by 
'what follows, or a limed bush. And when the cochhut net is fixed 
a person always stands by to watch and manage it. A similar ex- 
pression is in Hairs Satires: 

«* To ivatch a sinking cock, upon the shore. — " WhaUey. 

The passage from Hall is misquoted. He alludes to fishing, 
and says— 

" Or watch a sinking corke upon the shore." Edit 1602, Vorgi- 
dcmiarunit Lib. IV, p. 33. Steevens.^ 

That coekshut time meant fjoiiight, is ascertained by Minsbeu's 
Dictionary, 1617. See the latter wor^. Maione. 

Ogilby^ in his Paraphrase of JF^op^s Fables^ 4to. 1651, p. 6, intro- 
duces this expression in a way which perhaps strengthens Mr. 
Toilet's opinion that cock-shoot was taken from the flight of the 
woodcock. He makes the pine boast : 

*' — — when loud winds make cock-shoots thro* the wood, 
«* Rending down mighty okes, I firme have stood." 

Here, I apprehend, Ogilby means to describe hurricanes which, 
by blowing down the trees, made glades or partial openings in 
the woods, jfif. White. 

2 1 have not that alacrity of spirit^ &c.1 So, in Holinsfaed,p. 775; 
« — not using the alacritie of mirth and mind and countenance as 
he was accustomed to doo before he came toward the battell." 

Steevens, 

3 So, set it Jown.] The word So in the old copies stands at the 
beginning of the first line of this speech, caught perliaps by the 
compositor's eye glancing on the line below. Mr. Steevei» made 
the emendation. In Richard's next speech the word Satcliff is 
prefixed to the second line, but the metre shows that it was 
placed there by the negligence of the compositor. MaUfue. 
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Richmond's Tent ofiensy and discovers him and his. 

Officers^ ^c. 

Enter Stanley. 

Stan. Fortune and victory sit on thy helm ! 

Richm, All comfort that the dark night can afford, 
Be to thy person,* noble father-in-law i 
Tell me, how fares our loving jnother? 

Stan, I, by attorney,* bless thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good^ 
So much for that— The silent hours steal on,. 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 
In brief, for so the season bids us be, 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning; 
And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 
Gf bloody strokes, and mortal-staring war,* 
I, as I may, (that which I would, I cannot,) 
With best advantage will deceive the time,^ 
And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms : 
But on thy side 1 may not be too forward. 
Lest, being seen, thy brother tender George 
Be executed* in his father's sight. 

4 All comfort that the dark night can afford. 

Be to thy persouy'] So, in Measure for Measure: 

•* The best and wholesomest spirits of the night 
" Envellop you, — " Steevens. 

5 — by attorney,"] By deputation, yohnson. 

.^ TnorfaZ-staring toar,"] Thus the old copies. I suppose, by 

mortal-staring voar is meant — war that looks big, or stares fatally on 
its victims. Steevens. 

1 suspect the poet wrote— mortaUjrarw^ war. Malone. 
1 adhere to the old reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Eno- 
barbus says of Antony, svho is issuing out to battle — 

«* Now he '11 oxiUstare the lightning." 
Again, in The Tempest/ 

" — why stand you 
" In tliis strange stare?** Steepens. 
^ I, as I may, — 
With best advantage laill deceive the fiwur,] I will take the best 
opportunity to elude the dangers of this conjuncture. Johnson. 
8 Lest, being seen, thy brother tender George 
Be executed^] So Holinshed after Hall: "When the said 
lotd Stanley would have departed into his country to visit his fa- 
railie, and to recreate and refreshe his spirits, as lie openly said, 
'(but the truth was to tlie intent to be in a perfile readinesse lof 

0.2 
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' Fare we I : The leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love,* 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse. 
Which so long sundePd friends should dwell upon ; 
God give us leisure for these rites of love ! 
Once more, adieu : — Be valiant, and speed well ! 

Bic/itn, Good lords, conduct him to his regiment : 
I '11 strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap ; 
Lest leaden slumber* peise me down to-morrow,* 

I 
join the earle of Richmonde at his first arrival in Englande,) the 
king in no wise would suffer him to depart before he had left as 
an hostage in the court, George Stanley, lord Strange^ bis first 
begotten son and heir.*' — 

** The lord Stanley lodged in the same town, [Stafford] and 
hearing that the e?rle of Richmond was marching thitherward, 
gave to him place, dislodging him and his, — to avoid all suspicion, 
being afraide least if he should be seen openly to be a factor or 
ayder to the earie, his son-in-law, before the day of battayle, 
that king Richard, which yet not utterly put him in diffidence 
and mistrust, would put to some evil death his son and heir ap- 
parent" 

The young nobleman whom the poet calls George Stanley, was 
created' Baron Strange, in right of his wife, by King Edward IV, 
in 1482. Malone. 

9 The leisure and the fearfui time 

Cuts off the ceremonious vow of /o«,] We have «till a phrase 
equivalent tothis, however harsh it may seem, Ivsould do this, if 
leisure ivoult I permit, where leisure, as in this passage, stands for 
ivant of leisure. So again : 

" More than I have said, — 

** The leisure and enforcement of the time 

" Forbids to dwell upon " Johnson. 

ThvA \s, the sm^tll de^ee (^ leisure we have. M.Mason. - 
1 Liest leaden slumber — ] So, in our author's Hape of Lucreog: 
*' Now leaden slumber with life's strength doth fight." 

Malone* 
* —peise wi«(/otoH fo-worrow,] Thus the okl copies. The 
modem editions read— )bof«e. To peize, i. e. to xaeigh dovsn, from 
peser, French. 

I meet with this word in the old play of TAe Raigne of King Ed' 
Viordthe Third, 1596: 

" And peize their deeds with heavy weight of lead.'* 
Again, in All for Money, 1574: 

"Then if you counter/va2^ me learning with money." 
Again, in Christopher Middleton's Legend of Humphrey Duke 
of Giocester,lGOO: 

** Nor was her schooies peis*d down with golden waights." 
Sec notes on The Merchant of Venice, Vol. IV, p. 368. Steevens. 
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When I.shouM mount with wings of victory: 
Once more, good night, kind lords and gentlemen. 

[^Ea:eunt Lords, is^c, vdth Stan". 
O Thou ! whose captain I account myself. 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; 
Put in their hands thy bruising irons^ of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries I 
Make us thy ministers of chastisement, 
That we may praise thee in thy victory ! 
To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes ;* 
Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me still! [^Sleefis. 

The Ghost* qf Prince Edward," Son to Henry the 
Sixth, i-ises between the two Tents. 

Ghost, Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow !» 

[To JT. Rich. 

3 — bruising iroru — ] The allusion is to the ancient mace. 

Sen/ty, 
* Ere I let fell the windows ofrrune eyesi] So, in Romeo andyu* 
liet: 

" — thy eyes* windows Jail 
" Like death — " Steevens. 
' The Ghost &c.] This circumstance is likewise found in Ni- 
chols's Legend of Xing Richard III, (inserted in The Mirrour for 
Magistrates, edit. 1610,) and was apparently imitated from Shak- 
speare : 

"As in my tent on slumbring bed I lie, 
" Horrid aspects appear'd unto mine eye : 
" I thought that all those murder'd ghosts, whom I 

" By death had sent to their untimely grave, 
" With baleful noise about my tent did crye, 
** And of the heavens, witli sad complaint, did crave 
** That they on guilty wretch might vengeance have.** 
His terror on waking is likewise very forcibly described. 
Drayton, in the 22d Song of his Folyolhion, may likewise have 
borrowed from our author: 

** Where to the guilty king, the black forerunning night, 
** Appear the dreadful ghosts of Henry and his son, 
" Of his own brother George and his **oo 7tephev)s, done 
" Most cruelly to death ; and of his wife, and friend 
'* Lord Hastings, with pale hands prepared a^ they would 

rend 
*' Him piece-meal; at which oft he roareth tn his sleep." 

Steevens, 
The account given by Polydore Virgil, which was copied by 
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Think) how thou stab'dst me in my prime of youth 
At Tewksbury ; Despair, therefore, and die I— 
Be cheerful, Richmond ; for the wronged souls 
Of butcher'd princes fight in thy behalf: 
King Henry's issue, Richmond, comforts thee. 

The Ghost of King Henry the Sixth rises, 
Ghost, When I was mortal, my anointed body 

[ToK.RiCH. 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes :^ 
Think on the Tower, and me ; Despair, and die ; 
Harry the sixth bids thee despair and die ! — 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror ! [^To Richm. 
Harry, that prophecy'd £hou should' st be king,* 
Doth comfort thee in'^hy^'sleep ; Live^and flourish!* 
The Ghost o/* Clarence rises. 
Ghost, Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow ! 

[7'ojr.RiCH. 

Hall and Holinshed, is as follows: " The fame went, that he had 
the same night [the night before the (^attle of Boswortb] a dread- 
ful and a terrible dream ; for it seemed to him being asiepe, that 
he saw diverse ymages lyke terrible devilies, which pulled and haled 
him, not sufierynge him to take any quiet or reste. The which 
straunge vision not so sodaynly strake his heart with a sodayne 
feare, but it stuffed his head and troubled his mind with many 
busy and dreadful imaginations. And least that it might be sus- 
pected that he was abashed for £ear of his enemies, and for that 
cause looked so piteously, he recited and declared to his familiar 
friends, of the morning, his tvonderfull vysion, and fearfull dreame." 
1 quote from Holinshed, because he was Shakspeare's authority. 

Polydore Virgil, as 1 have already observed, began to write 
his history about twenty years after Richard's death Malane. 

See p. 125, n. 5. Steeveru. 

^> Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morroto /] So, in King Richard 

** Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom.** Steevens. 

7 By thee «vw plinched/u// of deadly liolea:'\ The word punched, 
which sounds but meanly to our ears, is also employed by Chap- 
man in his version of the sixth Iliad.- 

«* ■ with a g^ad he puncK'd each furious dame.*' Steevens. 

8 Harry that firopheey*d thou shouli'st be king^"] The prophecy, to 
which this allusion is made, was uttered in one of the parts of 
Menry the Sixth Johnson. 

See Vol. X, p 393, n. 3. Malone. 

Voth comfort thee in thy sleeps Live, and flourish .'"] Surely, we 
should read with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 

DotJi comfort thee in sleeps Live thotl and flourish/ Steerens. 
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I, that was wash'd to death with fulsome wine^^ 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death ! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeless swoi*d ;' Despair, and die !— 
Thou offspring of the house of Lancaster, 

[To RiCBM. 

The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee ; 
Good angels guard thy battle i Live, and flourish ! 
The Ghosts of Rivers, Gret, and Vaughan, rue. 
Riv, Let me sit heavy on thy soul to*morrow, 

[roJT.RicH. 
Rivers, that died at Pomfret 1 Despair, and die ! 
Grey. Think upon Grey, and let thy soul despair! 

[roJT.RicH. 
Vangh. Think upon Vaughan ; and, with guilty fear, 
Jm»Mf Let fall thy. lance I Despair, and die !— [Tb JT. Rich. 
AIL Awake ! and think, our wrongs in Richard's bo- 
som [7b RicHM. 
Will conquer him ; — awake, and win the day ! 
The Ghost q/* Hastings riatB* 
Ghoat. Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake ; 

[Tb jr. Rich. 
And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 
Think on lord Hastings ; and despair, and die !— 

Quiet untroubled soul, awake^ awake! [Tb Richm. 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's sake I 
The Ghosts of the Two young Princes rise. 
Ghosts. Dream on thy cousins smother'd in the Tower ; 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard,^ 

1 — w/VA fiilsOTne w/ne,l Fulsome, was sometimes used, 1 think, • 
in the sense of unctuous. Tne wine in which the body of Clarence 
was thrown, was Malmsey. Malone. t 

If Clarence had been choked by this wine, he might fairly 
enough have employed the epithet J^/fom^ in its vulgar and ac- 
cepted sense. — Shakspeare, however, seems to have forgot him- 
self. The Duke (as appears from Act I, sc. ult.) was killed be- 
fore he was thrown into the Malmsey butt, and consequently could 
not be vsashed to death. Steevens. 

2 And fall thy edgeless votordi] Fall, in the present instance, is a 
verb active, signifying to drop, or let fall. So, in Othello e 

" If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
" Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile." Steettens, 
9 Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richardi] [The first folio l(C« 
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And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death ! 

Thy nephews' souls bid thee despair, and die- 
Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy ! 

Live^ and beget a happy race of kings ! 

Edward's unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. 
The Ghost of Queen Anne rises. 
Ghost. Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne thy wif?, 

That never slept a quiet hour with thee,* 

Now fills thy sleep with perturbations: 

To-morrow in the Dattic thmk on mc. 

And fall thy'edgeless sword; Despair, and die ! — 
Thou, quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep ; 

[To RiCHM. 

Dream of success and happy victory; 
Thy adversary's wife doth pray for thee. 

The Ghost q/" Buckingham rises. 
Ghost, The first was I, that help'd thee to the crown; 

[ro jr. Rich. 
The last was I, that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

— laid."] This is a poor feeble reading. I have restored from the 
elder quarto, published in 1597, which Mr. Pope does not pretend 
to have seen : 

** I^et us be lead within thy bosom, Richard." 
This corresponds with what is said in the line immediately fol- 
lowing : 

•*' And Hveigh thee doum to ruin, shame, and death !'* Theobald. 

* That never tlefit a quiet hour with thee,'] Shakspeare was probably 
here thinking of Sir Thomas More's "animated description of 
Richard, which Holinshed transcribed: "I have heard (says Sir 
Thomas) by creditable report of such as were secret with his 
chamberlaine, that after this abominahle deed done £the murder 
of his nephews] he never had quiet in his mind. He never thoufjht 
htmself sure where he went abroad ; his eyes whirled about ; his 
body privily fenced ; his hand ever upon his dagger ; his counte* 
nance and manner like one always readie to strik-e againe. Bis 
tooke ill rest a-nights; lay long vyaking and musing, sore wearied ivitk 
care and tuatch ; rather slumbered than slept, troubled v)ith fearfull 
dreames! sodainely sometime start up, leapt our of bed, and ran about 
the chamber; so was his restless heart continually tost and tum- 
bled with the tedious impression and stormy remembrances of 
bis abominable deede." 

With such a companion well might Anne say, that .she never . 
dept one qu iet hour, Malone. 
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And die in terror pf thy guiltiness ! 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death ; 
Fainting, despair ; despairing, yield thy U*eath I— 
I died for hope,^* ere I could lend thee aid: 

. iTo RlCBH. 

^ / died for hope,] i. e. I died for wishing well to you. But 
Mr. Theobald, with great sagacity, conjectured hoifie or aid; 
which gave tlie line this fine sense, I died for giving thee aid before 
I could give thee aid. Warburton. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 
/ died forsook, — 
and supports his conjecture, as follows : 

<* This, as appears from history, was the case of the Duke of 
Buckingham: that being stopped with his army upon the banks 
of Severn by great deluges of rain, he was deserted by his sol- 
diers, who, being in great distress; hali' famished for want of vic- 
tuals, and destitute of pay, disbanded themselves and fled." 

Sir Thomas Hanmer s emendation is very plausible; but may 
not the meaning of the expression be, I died for only Aov/n^ hoped 
to give you that assistance j which I never had it in my power to af- 
ford you in reality ? 

It may, however, be observed, th at ybre> oryor, when joined to 
a verb, had anciently a negative signification. So, in Macbeth r 
" — He shall live a man jferbid." 
As to bid was to pray, so toybrbid had the meaning directly oppo- 
site, i. e. to curse. In Antony and, Cleopatra, toybrspeak isto^^ti 
against. In Hamlet, and The Midsutntner Night* s Dream, Xo fordo 
is the vei-y reverse of to do. Holpen or holp is the old participle 
passive of help, and is used in Macbeth : 

*< — his great love, sliarp as his spur, hath holp him 
** To his home before us." 
Instead ofyor hope, we may therefore rcsidforholpe, which wodld 
mean unaidel, abandoned, deserted, unkelped, which was the real 
misibrtune of the Duke of Buckingham. The word holp has oc- 
curred likewise in this play : 

«* Let him thank me that holp to send him thither." 
Again, in Coriolanus: 

" Have holp to make this rescue." Steeven^. 
Perhaps we should read : 
/ died fore -done, ^c. 
So, in Hamlet J Act V : - 

" Fore-do its own life." Tyrvihitt. 
* / died for hope,'] This passage is involved in an obscurity, 
which the commentators, however ingenious, vainly endeavour 
to elucidate : on so intricate a point, 1 may be excu.sed in ha- 
zarding an opinion. The word for, is frequently used by our au- 
tlior for of. In tlie present instance — " 1 d'wd for hope," appears 
to be used in the same manner, as " I died yc;r Love,"—" I died 
for Fear," &c. The personification is frequently introduced with 
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But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay'd : 
God, and good angels, fight on Richmond's side ; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. 

[ The Ghosts vanish, if. Rich, starts out of his dream. 

Jt. Rich, Give me another horse,* bind up my 

wounds, — 
Have mercy, Jesu ! — Soft ; I did but dream.— 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me !-— 
The lights burn blue.^ — It is now dead midnight.' 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do 1 fear ? myself? there 's none else by : 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am 1.^ 



fine effect by Shakspeare. Should this suggestion be correct, 
the meaning is pUin: ••^ Idled of Hope"^Hope (1^ luring me 
from the precautions which an enterprise, fraught with danger, 
required, rendered easy in appearance what was difficult in reality, 
•*-if not impossible) was my death, therefore, he truly says,--*! 
diedyor [o/*] Hope,"— Hope being the cause of his death. 

Am. £d. 

Give me another horte ] There is in this, as in many of our au- 
thor's speeches of passion, somethmg very trifling, and somethinflp 
very striking. Richard's debate, whetlier he should -quan'el with 
bimseU', Is too long continued, but the subsequent exaggeration 
of his crimes is truly tragical. yoAmon. 

t The lights burn blue] So, in Lyly's Gaiathea, 1592: " I thought 
there was some spittit in it because it burnt so ^/i/^/ for my mother 
would often tell me when the candle burnt bluei there was some 
ill spirit in the house." It was anciently supposed that fire was 
a preservative against evil spirits ; ** because," says Nash, in Pierce 
jinnilets's Supplication to the Devil, 1595, ** when any spirit ap- 
peareth, the lights by little and little goe out as it were of their 
own accord, and the takers are by degrees extinguished." The 
takers are the spirits who blast or take So, in KivgLear.' 
" — strike her young bones, 
" Ye taking airs, with lameness !" Steevens. 

» — It is nov) dead midnight.'] So reads the quarto, 1597. The 
next quarto corruptly reads — *• It is not dead midnight ;" for 
which the editor of the folio, to obtain some sense, substituted, 
<• /* it not dead midnight ?" Malone. 

The reading of the quarto, 1597, could it be supposed to need 
support, might meet with it in the following observation of 
Hamlet: 

***Tis nov) the very witching time of night** Steevens, 

^ -^^thatist /am/] Thus the quarto, 1598, and the folio. 
The quurto, 1597, reads — / and / I am not sure that it is not 
right. Malone, 
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Is there a murderer here ? No ;— Yes ; I am : 

Then fly, — What, from myself ? Great reason: Why? 

Lest I revenge. What? Myself on myself? 

I love myself.^ Wherefore? for any good, 

That I myself have done unto myself? 

O, no: alas,.! rather h^te myself, 

For hateful deeds committed by myself, 

I am a villain : Yet I lie, I am not. 

Pool, of thyself speak well :— Fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjuryj^^perjury, in the high'st degree, J^tiL 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir'st degree 4 

All several sins, all us'd in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all,-^Guilty ! guilty ! 

I shall despair.— .There is no creature loves me ; 

And, if I die, no soul will pity me :-— 

Nay, wherefore should they ? since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself. 

Methought, the souls. of all that I had murdcr'd^ 

^ I love myseif] The old copies redundantly read — Alack, I 
love, &c. Steeveru* 

2 Methought, the souh kc] These lines stand with so little pro- 
priety at the end of this speech, that I cannot bnt suspect them 
to be misplaced. Where then shall they be inserted ? Perhaps 
after these words: 

•« Fool, do not flatter." ychnson. 
I agree with Johnsdn in supposing that this and tlie two follow- 
ing lines have been misplaced, but I differ from him with re«pt»ct 
to their just situation. — ^The place, in my opinion, \r\ which tfiey 
might be introduced with the most propriety, is just ten lines 
further on» after the words — 

" Ratcliflf; I fear, I fear,— 
•« Methought," e^'c. 
And then RatcliS's reply— 

•* Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows." 
would he natural; whereas as the text is now regulated, Rat- 
clifT bids him not to be afraid of shadows, without knowing that 
he had been haunted by them; unless we suppose that the idea 
of shadows is included in what Richard calls 2t, frightful dream. 

M. Mison. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling fiesh. 

What do I fear? tjfc. 

Methought, the souls of all that I had murdered — ] Either the 
two and twenty intermediate LiAes are not Shakspeare's, or aro 
VOL. XI. R 
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Came to n^y tqnt ; anil every oae did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
Enter Ratcliff. 

Hat. My lord, 

K, Rich. Who 's there ? 

Bat. RatcIifF, my lord ; 'tis I.^ The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn ; 
Your friends are up^ and buckle on their arnK>ur. 

K. Rich, O, RatcIifF,^ I have dream'd a fearful dream !— 
What thinkest thou ? will our friends prove all true ? 

Rat. No doubt, my lord, 

K. Rich Ratcliff, I fear, I fear,— 

Rat. 'Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 
• K. Rich. By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 
It is not yet near day. Come, go with me ; 
Under our tents I '11 play the eaves-dropper, 
To hear, if any mean to shrink from me. 

\^Exeunt iT. Rich, and Rat. 



so unworthy of him, that it were to be wished they could with 
propriety be degraded to the margin^^ I wonder that Dr. Johnson, 
who thought the subsequent lines misplaced, did not peroeive 
that their connection with the preceding part of {he speech, end- 
ing at — trembling fieshf was interrupted solely by this apparent 
interpolation, which is in the highest degree childish and unna- 
tural. Ritson. 

1 rather suppose these lines (though genuine) to have been 
crossed out of the stage manuscript by Shakspeare himself, and 
afterwards restored by the original but tasteless editor of this 
play. 

Burbage, the first performer of Richard, might, for obvious 
reasons, have requested their dismission; or the poet discovering 
how awkwardly they stood, might, <* without a prompter," have 
discarded them. Steevens. 

3 'tis /.] Surely, these two syllables, serving only to de- 
range the metre, should be omitted ; or we ought to read : 
My lord, 'tis I. The early village-cock — ." Steevens. 

< O, Ratcliffy &c.] This and the two following lines are omitted 
in the folio. Yet Ratcliff is there permitted to say—" be not 
afraid of shadows,* though Richard's dream. has not been men- 
tioned : an additional proof of what has been already suggested 
in p. 167, n. 8. MaJone. 
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Richmond wakes. Enter Oxforb and Others, 

Lords, Good morrow, Richmond. 

Richm, 'Cry m«rcy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta'en a tardy sluggard here. 

Lords. How have you slept, my lord ? 

Richm. The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams, 
That ever enter'd in a drowsy head, 
Have I since your departure had, my lords. 
Methought, ihelr souls, whose bodies Richard murder'd. 
Came to my tent, and cried — On ! victory ! 
I promise you, my heart is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. 
How far into the morning is it, lords ? 

Lords. Upon the stroke of four. 

Richm. Why, theft 'tis time to arm, and give direc- 
tion.-** \_He advances to the Troofis. 
More than I have said, loving cotmtrymen, 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on : Yet remember this,*— 
God, and our good cause,' fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints, and wronged souls. 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, stand before our faces; 
Richard except, those, whom we fight against, 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 
For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide ; 
One rais'd in blood, and one ift blood established ; 
One that made means* to come by what he hath. 
And slaughter'd those that were the means to help him ; 
A base foul stone, made precious by the foil 
Of England's chair,* where he is falsely set ; 

« One that made means — ] To make means was, in Shakspeare's 
time, often used in an unfavourable sense, and signified— ro come 
at any thing by indirect practices. Steevent. 

Of England's chair,"] It is plain that /btV cannot here mekn that 
of which the obscurity recommends the brightness of the dia- 
mond It must mean the leiif {feuille) or thin plate of metal in 
which the stone is riet. Johnson. 

Nothing has been, or is still more common, than to put a 
bright-coloured foil under a cloudy or low-prized stone. The 
same allusion is common to many writers. So, in a Song pub- 
Tubed in EnglmuPs ffeiic9rh,l6l4 : 
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One that hath ever been God's enemy : 
Then, if you fight against God's enemy, 
God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers ; 
If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 
You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 
If you do fight against your country's foes. 
Your country's fat shall pay your pains the hire; 
If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 
Your wives shall wctcOuic homo tho con^uerops ; 
If you do free your children from the sword, 
Your childreris' children quit^ it in your age. 
Then, in the name of God, and all these rights. 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords i 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt^ 
Shall be this cold corpse on the earth's cold fisice ; 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least of you shall share his part thereof. 
Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully f 
God, and Saint George !• Richmond, and victory I 

[^Exeunt, 



*♦ False stones by foiles have many one abusM.'* S^teevetu^ 
England's chair means England's throne. Set is used equivocaJly. 

JfcUone. 

7 ....^ quit — ] i. e. requite. So, in Antony and Cleopatra.- 

** To let a fellow who wUl take rewards, 
** And say, God quit you J — " Stecvens. 

8 — the ransom of my bold attempt — ] The Jine paid by me 
in atonement for my rashness shall be my dead corse, yokntoti. 

So, in Henry V, p. 297, Vol IX : 
'< My ransome is this frail and worthless trunk ;** Am, Md» 

9 Gody and Saint George f] Saint George was the common cry of 
the English soldiers when they charged the enemy. The author 
of the old Arte of Warrt, printed in the latter end of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's reig^, formally enjoins the use of tliis cry among his mi- 
litary laws, p. 84: 

'< Item J that all souldiers entring into battaile, assault, skir- 
mish, or other faction of arroes, shall have for their common cry 
and word. Saint Georgetforviard^ or upon them^ taint George, whereby 
the souldiour is much comforted, and the enemy dismaied by 
calling to minde the ancient valour of England, which with that 
name has so often been victorious ; and therefore he, who upon 
any einister zeaUj shall maliciously omit so fortunate a name, shall 
be severely punished for his obstinate erroneous heart, and perverse 
mind." 

Hence too the humour of the following lines in Marston's ner- 
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Re*enfer King Richard, Ratcliff, Attendanta^ 

and Forces. 
X. Etch. What said Northumberland, as touching 

Richmond ? 
Rat. That he was never trained up in arms. 
K. Rich. He said the truth: And what said Surrey 

then? 
Rat. He smil'd and said, the better for our purpose. 
K. Rich, He was i' the right ; and so, indeed, it is. 

[Clock Mtrikee. 
Tell the clock there^^^Give me a calendar^-— 
Who saw the sun to-day ? 

Rat. Not I, my lord. 

K. Rich. Then he disdains to shine ; for, by the book, 
He should Imve braved the east^ an hour ago : 
A black day will it be to somebody.-^ 

Ratcliff, 

Rat. My lord? 

K. Rich, The sun will not be seen to-day > 

The sky doth frown and lour upon our army. 
I would, these dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not shine to-day ! Why, what is that to me, 

vous but neglected satires, entitled The Scourge of VHlainie^ 
priated in 1599, Lib. III» Sat. viii: 

** A pox upOD't that BaechW name should be 
*• The watch-word g-iven to the souldierie. 
** Goe troupe to field, mount thy obscured fame, 
** Cry out Saint George^ invoke thy mistresse' name ; 
** Thy AGstreiee and Saint George,^* Sec. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knigkt of the Burning PettUt that 
admirable and early ridicule of romance-writing, where the 
champion Jlalph is going to attack the Barber, or tne huge giant 
BarboroiOf the burlesque is heightened, when, with much solem- 
nity, and as if a real heroick encounter bad been going forward, 
he cries out, "Saint George/ set on before, march squire and pag^.** 
Act III, sc. i. And afterwards, when the the engagement begins, 
Malph says, "St. George for mec'^and Barbaroso, " Garagantua 
for me." T. War ton. 

1 _ brav'd the east — ] i. e. made it splendid. So, Petruchio 
in The Taming t^ the Shrev, says to the Tailor : " — thou hast 
hraved many men [i.e. invested them with finery] brave not me." 
The common signification of the verb — to brave, will, in my ap- 
prehepsion, hardly suit tl)e passage before us; for with what pro- 
priety can the sun be said to challenge or tet the East atdejiance? 

• Stfeven^. 

R2 
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More than to Richmond ? for the self-same heayen^ 
Tnat frowns on me, looks sadly upon him. 
Enter Norfolk. 
J^or. Arm, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts in the field. 
K, Rich, Come, bustle^ bustle; — ^Caparison my 
horse ; — 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power :-^ 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle shall be ordej^d. 
ra^t>i My foreward^shall be drawn out^aflln length,' 
Consisting equally of horse and foot ; 
Our archers shall be placed in the midst: 
John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 
Shall haye the leading of this foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we ourself will follow* 
In the main battle ; whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 
This, and Saint George to boot 1* — What think'st thou, 
Norfolk? 
Aor. A good direction, warlike sovereign.— 
This found I on my tent this morning.' 

[^Giving a ScrowL 

2 My foreviard thall be dravn out all in length,'] So Holinshed : 
« King Kichard bavyng all things in a readiness went forth with 
the army out of bis tentes, and began to set his naen in aray : 
first theforviard set forth a fnar^totu length, both of horsemen 
and also qffootemen, — and to the furmost part of all the bowmen 
as a strong fortresse for them that came after; and over this 
John duke of Norfolk was head captain. After him followed the 
king with a mighty sort of men.** Malone. 

3 — we ovLTseif will follofo — "] The ward^^ourself, was judi- 
ciously suppfied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, to complete tbfe verse. 

Steevens. 
* This, and Saint George to bootf] That is, this is the order of 
our battle, which promises success ; and over and above this, is 
the protection of our patron saint, yohnson. 

To boot is (as I conceive) to help, and not over and above. 

Hawkins, 
Mr. Hawkins is certainly right. So, in JTing Richard II: 

*• Mine innocence, and Saint George to thrive.** 

The old English phrase was, Saint George to borrow. So, in A 

Dialpgue,hc. by Dr. William Bulleyne, 1564: «* Maister and 

maistres, come into this vallie, — untill this stormc be past: 

Saincte George to borrone, mercifull God, who did ever see the 

. like?" Signat. K. r, b. Malone,, 
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K. Rich. Jocky of Norfolk^ he not too bold^* [Reads. 
For Dickon thy master'' is bought and sold, 
A thing devised by the enemy.— 
Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 
Let not our babbling dreams* affright our souls ; 
Conscience is but a word* that cowards use, 
Devis'd at first to keep the strong in awe ; 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to 't pell-mell ; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.* 

< Thit found I in my tent thU morning ] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
supplies the deficiency in the metre oi^this line, by reading: 
This paper found I &c . Steevent, 

— — be not too boid,"] The quarto, 1598, and the fblio, read— • 
90 bold. But it was certainly an error of the press : for in both 
Hall and Holinshed, the words are given as in the text. Malone. 

7 -~— Dickon thy master &c.] Diccon is the ancient vulgar fa- 
miliarization of Richard' In Gam,mer Gurton*s Keedle, 1575, DiC' 
con is tl)e name of the Bedlam — In the words — bought andsoid, I 
believe, there is somewhat proverbial. So, in The Comedy ofEr* 
rors: *' It would make a man as mad as a buck, to be so bought, 
and sold.*' Again, in King John : 

" Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold*' 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida, with an addition that throws 
more light on. the phrase : " — Thou art bought and sold among 
those of any wit, like a Barbarian slave '* StetHxns. 

Again, in Mortiw^iados, a poem, by Michael Drayton, no date : 
** Is this the kindness that thou offerest me ? 
«• And in thy country am I bought and soldP" 
Again, in Skelton's Colin Clout, 1568: 

" How prelacy is sold and bought, 
** And come up of nought." 
' Again, in Bacon's History of King Henry VI f: " — all the news 
ran upon the duke of Yorke, that he had been entertained in Ire* 
land, bought and sold in France," &c — The expression seems to 
have signified that some foul play has been used. The foul play 
alluded to here, was Stanley's desertion. Malone. 

" Let not our babbling dreams &c] I suspect these six lines to 
be an interpolation; but if Shakspeare was really guilty of them 
in his first draught, he probably intended to leave them out when 
he substituted the much more proper harangue U>at follows. 

Tynvhitt. 
9 Conscience is but a viord'^'] So tbe quarto, 1598. But being 
accidentally omitted in a later quarto, the editor of the folio sup- 
plied tbe omission by reading — For conscience is a word, &c 

Malone. 

1 If not to heaven, then handJn hand to hell.] So, in Macbeth: . 
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Whfet shall I say more than I have infcr*d? 
Remember whom j^ou are to cope withal ;«— 
A sort of vagabonds,' rascals, and run*awajrsy 
A scum of Bretagnes, and base lackey peasants, 
Whom their o'er-cloy<5d country vomits forth 

do /W To desperate*Vcntures*''and aasur'd destruction. 
You sleeping safe, they bring you to unrest ; 
, You having lands, and bless'd with beauteous wives, 

M^^*^ They would*Vestrain*the one,* distain the other. 
And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow, 
Long kept in Bretagne at our mother's cost?< 

«< I'hM ftumiiiont thee to heanen, or to hell/* 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. II: 

'* If ftot in heavUHf yoa *11 surely sup in heil.'* Steevems. 
< J 0ort of vagdbomUf] A $«rt, that it, a eompetny a colleetion. 
See note on A MitUummit Kigke^ Dreams Vol. 11, p. 319, n. 2. 

yohnson. 

3 ....,.- ^entttte* — ] Old copies— ocfventures . Steevens . 

4 They would restrain the one,] i.e. they would lay restric^ons on 
the posdesftion of your lands ; impose conditions on the proprie- 
tors of them. dI. Warburton for restrain substituted distrain^ 
which has beei#«dopted by all the subsequent editor^. " To dit* 
train^ says he, " is to keize upon;*^ but to distrain is not to seize 
generally, but to seize goods, cattle, &c. for non-payment of rent, 
OP for the purpose of enforcing the process of courts. The re- 
ttrictions likely to be imposed by a conquering enemy on lands, 
are imposts, contributions, 8cc. or absolute confiscation.— <• And 
if be [Henry Earl of Richmond] should atchieve his false intent 
and purpose,** (says Richard in his circular letter seint to the 
Sheriffs of the several counties in England on this occasion: Pat- 
ton Letters, II, 321,) "every man's life, livefihood, and goods, 
shall be in his hands, liberty, and disposition.'* Malone. 

s Long kept in Bretagne at our another's eostf] This is spoken 
by Richard, of Henry Earl of Richmond : but they were far from 
having any common mother, but England : and the Earl of Rich- 
mond was not subsisted abroad at the nation's public charg^. 
During the greatest part of his residence abroad, he was watched 
and restrained almost like a captive; and subsisted by supplies 
eonveyed from the Countess of Richmond, his mother. It seems 
probable, therefore, that we must read : 

Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's cost. Theobaid' 

Our 'mother'* s cost?'] Mr. Theobald perceives to be wrong: he 
reads, therefore, and all the editors after him : 
Long kept in Bretagne at his mother'* s cost, 

Btit grre me leave to transcribe a few more lines fn>m Holin- 
sbod. and you will find at once, that Shakspeare had been there 
before me : 
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A milk-sop,' one that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow ? 



** You see further, how a companie of traitors, tbeeves, outlaws 
and runagates be aiders and partakers of this feate and enter- 
prize. — And to begin with the erle of Richmond, captaine of this 
rebellion, he is a Welch milksop — brought up by my moother's 
"meanes and mine, like a captive m a close cage in the court of 
Francis Duke of Britame." P. 756. 

UoUnoK«a eop^es this ^vcrbmim ftovtk bis brother chronicler, 
Hal), edit. 1548, fd. 54, but his printer has ^ven us by accident 
the word moother instead of brother f as it is m the original, and 
ought to be in Shakspeare. Farmer. 

See a letter of King Richard III, persuading his subjects to 
resist Henry Tydder, 8cc. in Sir John Fenn's Collection of the 
Paston Letters, Vol, 11, p. 318. Henley. 

Henry £arl of Richmond was long confined in the court of the 
Duke of Britaine, and supported there by Charles Duke of Bur* 
gundy, who was ^ro/Aer-in-law to King Richard* Hence Mr. 
Theobald justly observed that m,other in the text was not conform- • 
able to tlie fact. But Shakspeai'e, as Dr. Farmer has observed, 
was led into this error by HoUnsbed, where he found the prece- 
ding passage in an oration which Hall, in imitation of the ancient 
historians, invented, and exhibited as having been spoken by the 
king to his soldiers before the battle of Bosworth. 

If, says a Remarker, [Mr. Kitson]. it ought to be so in Shakspeare, 
why stop at this correction, and why not in King Henry V, print 
pracarissimMs instead of prceclarissimus? [See Vol. IX, p. 376, 
n. 6 ] And indeed if brother is to be substituted for mother here, 
there can be no reason why all other similar errors should not 
be corrected in like manner. But the Remarker misunderstood 
Dr. Farmer's words, which only mean — tL& it is in the original, 
and as Shakspeare ought to have written. Dr. Farmer did not 
say — " as it ought to he printed in Shakspeare." 

In all the other places ^ here Shak9|>eare has been led into er- 
rors by mistakes of the press, or by false translations, his text 
has been very properly exhibited as he wrote it; for it is not the 
business of an editor to nevv-write his author*^ works. Thus^ in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV, sc. i. we have — "Let the old ruf- 
fian know, /have many other ways to die ;** though we know the 
sense of the passage in Plutarch there copied is, — ^that •• he [the 
old ruffian] hath many other ways to die."^ Again, in yulius O- 
sar, Antony is still permitted to say, that Csesar had len the Ro* 
man people bis arbours and orchards "on this side Tyber,*' though 
it ought to be — "on that side Tyber:** both which mistakes- 
Shakspeare was led into by the ambiguity and inaccuracy of thee 
old translation of Plutarch. 

In like manner in King Henry V, praclarissimits is exhibited as 
it was written by Shakspeare, instead of pracarissim,us; and in* 
the same play I have followed our author in printing in Vol. IX, 
p. 212, Lewi's the tenth, though Lewis the ninth was the person^ 
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Let 's whip these stra^lers o'er the seas again ; 

Lash hence these over-weening rags of France^ 

These famish'd beggars, weary of their lives ; 

Who, but lor dreaming on thb iond exploit. 

For want of m^ins, poor rats, had hangM themselves: 

If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, 

And not these bastard Bretagnes; whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobbM, and thump'd, 

And, on. record, left them th%i fa^srs of ehttmo. 

Shall these enjoy our lands? lie with our wives? 

Ravish our daughters.?*— Hark, I hear their drum. 

[^Drum afar off. 
Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head! 
Spur your proud horses hard) and ride in bloody 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves !^— 



roeant : an error into which he was ted| at in the present instance, 
hy a mistake of the press. 

For all such inaccuracies the poet, and not the editor, it re- 
sponsible : and in the passage now under our consideration more 
particularly the \ext ought not to be disturbed, because it ascer* 
tains a point of some moment; namely that Hoiinsbed, and not 
Hall, was the historian that Shakspeare followed. Of how much 
consequence this is, the reader may ascertain by turning to the 
DhfertaiioH on the Plays tf King Btnry VI, where this circum- 
stance, if I do not deceive mvself, contributes not a little in ad- 
dition to the other proofs there adduced, to settle a long-agitated 
q<iestien, and to show that those plays were re-written by Shak- 
speare, and not his original composition. Malont. 

* A mili-3op, &c.] So, in The Mirrour for Magistrates^ already 
quoted : 

<* First with our foe-mens captaine to begin, 
«* A weake Welcli miiisopy—V 
Alluding perhaps to goati milk, of which anciently the Welsh 
were fonder than they are at present. Steevens. 

T Amaze the welkin nuithyour broken stones/] That is, fright the 
skies with the shivers of your lances, Johnson. 
So, in Soliman andJPerteda: 

*♦ Now by the marble face of the welkin V 
A similar idea is more tamely expressed in W. Smith's Pals- 
grave, 1613: 

" Spears flew in splinters half the way to heaven." 
Tlie same imagery is justified by the following passage in 
Fpoissart's Chronicle, Vol II, cap. Ixxviii i " Syr Raynolde du 
Roy breake his spere in iiii peces, and the shevers fleWe a grete 
hyght in to the ayte." Steroens. 
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Enter a Messi^nger. 
What says lord Stanley I will lie bring his power ? ^ 

Mesa. My lorcU he doth, deny to come. 

K, Rich. Off instantly with his son George's head. • 

Mor, My lord^the? enemy i« pass.'d the marsh;® 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K, Sich. A thousand hearts. ai:e great wathin my bo- 
som: 
Advance our standards,^ set upon our foes; 
Our ancient word of courag^^ 4ir Saint Georgte, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons I 
Upon them I Victxjry sits on our helms. [^ExeunL 

SCENE IV. 

jhwt&er Pcert of the Field. 

Alarum: Excurmona. Enter Norfolk, and Fbrcea^; to 
him Catesby. 

Caiea, Rescue,. niy lord of Norfo^lky reacu«> rescue! 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 

^ Off instantly life"] The word — instantly 9 was supplied by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. Without it, this line has no pvetensiona to 
metre. Steevens. 

9 «„._» the enetny is pasted the ma^h ;] There was a large marsh 
in Bosworth plain between the two ai-mies. Henry passed it^ and 
made such a disposition of his forces that it served to protect his 
right wing. By this movement he gained also another point, that 
his men should engage with the sun behind them, and in the faces 
of his enemies : a matter of great consequence when bows aud 
arrows were in use. Malone- 

1 Advance our standards^ 8tc.] So again, in The Mirrour of Ma* 
gistrates; and apparently borrowed 11 om Shakspeare: 

** Advance then captaines, forward to the fight, 
" Draw forth your swords, each man address his sheeld; 
" Hence faint conceltes, die thoughts of coward flight, 
" To heaven your hearts, to fight your valours yeeld : 
•* Behold our foes do brave us in the field. 

" Upon them, friends ; the cause is yours and mine ; 
** Saint George and conquest on our helmes doth shine." 

Steevens. 
So Holinshed after Hall : " — like valiant champions advance 
forth your standardes, and assay whether your enemies can decide 
and try the title of battaile by dint of sword; avaunce, I say 
again/ forward, my captaines. — Now Saint George to borrow, let 
us set forward." Malone. 
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Daring an opposite to every danger ;* 
His horse is slain, and all on foot he figfits^ 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death: 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost ! 

Alarum. Enttr King Richard. 

jBT. Rich, A horse ! a horse !^ my kingdom for a horse ! 

Cfzre*. Withdraw, my lord, I '11 help you to a horse. 
. K. Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 

2 Daring an oppotite to every danger i] Perhaps the poet wrote : 

Daring and opposite to every danger. Tyrv>hitt. 
- Perhaps the following passage in Chapman's version of the 
^th Book of Homer's Odyuey may countenance the old reading: 

*• — a most dreadful fight 

•* Daring against him" Steevens. 
The old readinj^ is perhaps right, i^n o/»;bo«(>r is frequently used 
by Shakspeare and the contemporary writers, for adversary. So, 
in Tvjeljih Night.- " — your opposite hath in him what youtb> 
Btreng^h, skill, and wrath, can lumish man withal.'* Again : <* — 
and his opposite the youth, bears in his visage no presage of cru- 
elty." So, in. Blurt Mr. Constable, a comedy, by Middleton, 1603: 
'* ^ to strengthen us against all opposites. Agfain, more appositely, 
in Marston's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: 

" Myself, myself, will dare all opposites." 
The sense then should seem to be, that King Richard enacts 
wonders, daring the adversary he meets with to every danger attend' 
ing single combat Malone 

To oare a single opposite to every danger, is no very wonder- 
Ail exploit I should therefore adopt Tyrwhitt's amendment, 

which infers that he 6ew to oppose every danger, wherever it 
was to be found, and read with him, *' an^ opposite.** AT. Mason. 

3 A horse! a horse f^ In The Battle of Alcazar^ 1594, the Moor 
calls out in the same manner : 

" A horse, a liorse, villain a horse \ 

<' That I may take the river straight, and fly ! 

" Here is a horse, my lord, 

" As swiftly pac'd as Pegasus." 
This passage in h^hakspeare appears to have been imitated by 
several of the old '.vriters, if not stolen. So, He>wood, in the 
Second Part of his Iron Age, 16J2: 

** — -— a hoise, a horse! 

" Ten kingdoms for a horse to enter Troy 1" Steevens. 
• Murston seems to have imitated this line in his Satires, 1599; 

•• A man, a man, a kingdom for a man !*' Malone. 
. This line is introduced into Marston's What you v}ill. Act II, 
sc.i, 4«o 1607: 

" Ha ! he moimts Chirall on the wings of fame. 

" A hftrse ! a horse ! my kingdomefor a horse ! 

" Looke thee, I speake play scraps," &c. Heed* 
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And I Avill stand the hazard of the die : 
I think, there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him:* 
A horse ! a horse I 'my kingdbm for a horse !* \^Exeu7it. 
Marums. Enter King Richard and Richmond; and 
exeunt^ Jighting, Retreat^ and JlouHsh, Then enter 
Richmond, Stanley, bearing tiie Cronvn^ wit Ii di- 
vers other Lords, and Forces. 
Richm. God, and your arms, be prais'd, victorious 
friends ; 
The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

Stoats Courageous Richmond, well hast thou ?xquit 
thee I 
Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty. 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch^ 
Have I pluck'd off, to grace thy brows withal ; 

4 Five have I slain to-day 9 instead of him:'] Shakspeare Iiad em- 
ployed this incident with historical propriety in The First Fart of' 
King Henry IV. Steevens. 

Shakspeare had good ground folr this poetical exaggeration. 
Richard, according to Polydote Virgil, was determined, if possi- 
ble, to engage with Richmond in single combat. [See p. 192, 1. 3.1 
For this purpose he rode furiously to that quarter of the field 
where the Earl was; attacked his 'standard-bearer. Sir William 
Brandon, and killed him ; then assaulted Sir John Cheny, whom 
he overthrew : having thus at length cleared his way to his an- 
tagonist, he engaged in single combat with him, and probably 
. would have been victorious, but that at that instant Sir William 
Stanley witli three thousand men joined Richmond's army, and 
the royal forces fled with great precipitation. Richard was soon 
afterwards overpowered by numbers, and fell, fighting bravely to 
the last moment. Malone. 

s A \orse! a horse.'"] Some inquiry hath been made for the first 
performers of the capital characters of Shakspeare. 

We learn, that Burbage, the alter Foscius of Camden, was the 
original Richard, from a passage in the poems of Bishop Corbet j 
^yho introduced his host at Bbsworth describing the battle : 
" But when he would have said king Richard died, 
*' And caird a hdrse, a horse, he Burbage cried." Farmer, 
6 _- of this bloody wretch — 1 It is not necessary to suppose 
that Richmond points to the dead body of Richard, when he 
speaks of him. According to an aneient idiom in our hmguas^e, 
the denominative pronoun isoften used instead of the ptep^siiive 
article. So, in King Henry fF, P. I ; 
" -7— but for these vile guns 

** He -would himself have been a soldier." Steevens. 
VOL. XI. S 
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Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. Great God of heaven, say, amen, to all !-r- 
But, tell me first,'' is young George Stanley living ? 

Stan, He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town ; 
Whither, if it please you, we may now withdraw us. 

Richm, What men of name are slain on either side ? 

Stan, John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Ferrers, 
Sir Robert Brakenbury, and sir William Brandon. 

Richm, Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 
Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled, 
That in submission will return to us ; 
And then, as we have ta'en the sacrament,^ 
We will unite the white rose and the red :— 
Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction. 
That long hath frownM upon their enmity ! — 
What traitor hears me, and says not, — amen ? 
England hath long been mad, and scarr'd herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood. 
The father rashly slaughtered his own son. 
The son, compell'd, been butcher to the sire ;* 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 
Divided, in their dire division^* <r> 

O, now^ let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true succeeders of each royal house, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 

7 Bui, tell melirst, IStc"] The word-^/Jr**, was introduced by- 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, to complete the verse. Steesjciu. 

8 _« aj ^c have t(Cen the sacrament,'] So, in Holinshed,p. 745: 
*f The earle himselfe first tooke a corporall oth on his honor, pro- 
mising that incontinent after he shuld be possessed of the crowne 
and dignitie of the realme of England, he would be conjoined in 
matrimonie with the ladie Elizabeth, daughter to king Edward 
the fourth " Steevens. 

* The father rflshly slaughtered his ovm swiy &.C.] See King Hen- 
ry VI, P. Ill, pages 2.84 to 290, inclusive. Am. Ed. 

9 All this divided Tori and Lancaster, 

Divided, in their dire division.'] I think the passage will be 
somewhat improved by a slight alteration : 
All that divided Tork and f^ancaster. 
Divided in their dire division, 
O now let Ricnm/md and Elizabeth, 
The true succeeders of each royal housf. 
By God*sfair ordinance conjoin together.' 
Let jthem unite all f hat York and Lancaster divided, yohnton. 
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And let their heirs, (Go<J, if thy will be so,) 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac'd peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous day si 

Abate the edge^ of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce* these bloody days again, 

And make poor England weep in streams of blood ! 

Let them not live to taste this land's increase. 

That would with treason wound this fair land's peace I 

Now civil wounds are stopp'd, peace lives again ; 

That she may long live here, God say — Amen ! 

[^Exeunt, ^ 

1 Abate the edge — ] To abate, is to lower^ depress, subdue. So, 
in Corioidnus.' 

•* — deliver you, as most 

" Abated captives, — ." Steevew* 

3 reduce — ] i. e. bring back; an obsolete sense of the word. 

So, in The goodly Hittory rf the motte noble and beautiful Ladye 
Lucres &f Scene in Tusian, and of her louer £urialua &c. 1560 : 
** The mornynge forsatyng the golden bed of Titan, reduced the 
desyred day — .'* Steevens. 

3 This is one of thermost celebrated of our author's perform- 
ances ; yet I know not whether it has not happened to him as to 
others, to be praised most, when praise is not most deserved. 
That tills play has scenes noble in themselves, and very .well con- 
trived to strike in the exhibition, cannot be denied. But some 
parts are trifling, others shocking, and some improbable. 

yohnson, 

I agree entirely with Dr. Johnson in thinking that this play 
from its first exhibition to the present hour has been estimated 
greatly beyond its merit From the many allusions to it in books 
of that age, and the great number of editions it passed through, 
I suspect it was more often represented and more admired than 
any of our author's tragedies. Its popularity perhaps in some 
measure arose from the detestation in which Richard's character 
was justly held, which must have operated more strongly on those 
whose grand-fathers might have lived near his time ; and from 
its being patronized by the Qiieen on the throne, who probably 
was not a little pleased at seeing King Henry VII placed in the 
only favourable light in which he could have been exhibited on 
the scene. Malone. 

I most cordially join with Dr. Johnson and Mr. Malone in their 
opinions; and yet perhaps they have overlooked one cause of the 
success of this tragedy. The part of Richard is, perhaps, be- 
yond all others variegated, and consequently favourable to a ju- 
dicious performer. It comprehends, indeed, a trait of almost 
every species of character on the stage. The hero, the lover, 
Uie statesman, the buffoon, the hypocrite* the hardened and re- 
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penting sinner, &c. are to be found within its compass. No won- 
tier, therefore, that the discriminating powers of a Burbage, a 
Garrick, and a Henderson, should at different periods have given 
it a popularity beyond other dramas of the same author. 

Yet the favour with which this tragedy is now received, must 
also in some measure be imputed to Mr. Cibber's reformation of 
it, which, generally considered, is judicious: for what modern au- 
dience would patiently listen to the narrative of Clarence's dream. 
Ills subsequent expostulation with the Murderers, the prattle of 
lis children, the 8oliloqu> of the Scrivener, the tedious dialogue 
of the Citizens, the ravings of Margaret, the gross terms thrown 
out by the Duchess of York on Richard, the repeated progress to 
execution, the superfluous train of spectres, and other undrama- 
1 ic incumbrances, which must have prevented the more valuable 
parts of the play from rising into their present effect and conse- 
quence ? — The expulsion of languor, therefore, must atone for 
such remaining want of probability as is inseparable from an his- 
torical drama into which the events of fourteen years are irregu- 
larly compressed. Steevens. 

The Life and Death of Kin^ Richard the Thirds The oldest 
known edition of this tragedy is printed for Andrew'Wise, 1597: 
but Harrington, in his Apolo^iefar Poetrte, written in 1590, and pre- 
fixed to the transUition of Jriostoy says, that a trn^ed} of FJchard 
the Third had been acted at Cambridg-e. His Mords are, ** For 
tJMgcdies, to omit otlier famous tragedies, that which uas played 
at St. John's in Cambridge, of Richard the Third, would move, I 
think, Phalaris the tyrant, and terrific all tyrannous minded men," 
&c. He most probably means Shakspeare's ; and if so, we may 
argtie, that there is some more ancient -edition of this play than 
. what I have mentioned; at least this shows how early Shak- 
speare's play appeared ; or if some other Richard the Third is 
here alluded to by Harrington, that a play on this subject pre- 
ceded our author's. T. War ton. 

It appears from the following passage in the preface to Nashe's 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey*^ Hunt is up, 
1596, that a Latin tragedy of King Richard III had been acted 
at Trinity College, Caml^ridge: ** — or his fellow codshead, tliat 
tiiai in the Latine tragcdie of King Richard, cried — Ad urbs ad 
lubsi ad urbs, when his whole part was no more than — Urbs, urbs, 
ad arma, ad arnia.** Steevens. 

The play on this subject mentioned by Sir Jolm Harrington in 
his Apologiefor Poetrie, 1591, and sometimes mistaken for Shak- 
speare's, was a Latin one, written by Dr. Legge ; and acted at 
St. John's in our university, some years "before 1588, the date of 
the copy in the Museum. This appears from a better MS. in our 
library at Emmanuel, with the names of the original performers. 

A childish imitation of Dr. Legge's play was written by one 
I^acy, 1583 ; which had not been worth mentiQning, were they 
not confounded by Mr. Capell Farmer, 

The Lat'm play of King Richard III, (MSS. Karl. n. 6926,) 
has the; author's name, — Hem'y Lacey, and is dated— 1586. 

Tyrvihitt, 
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Heywood in his Actor** Vindication, mentions the play of King 
Richard Illy " acted in St. John's, Cambridge, so essentially, that 
had the tyrant Phalaris beheld his bloody proceedings, it had mol- 
lified his heart, and made him relent in sight of his inhuman 
massacres." And in the bookes of the Stationers* Company, June 
19, I594« Thomas Creede made the following entry : *• An enter- 
lude, intitled the tragedie ' of Richard the Third, wherein it is 
shown the deathe of £dward the Fourthe, with the smother- 
inge of the two princes in the Tower, with the lamentable ende 
of Shore's wife, and the contention of the two houses of Lancas- 
ter and Yorke.** This could not have been the work of Shak- 
speare, unless he afterwards dismissed the death of Jane Shore, 
as an unnecessary incident, when he revised the play. Perhaps, 
however, it might be some translation of Lacey's play, at the end 
of the first Act of which is, " The showe of the procession. 
1. Tipstaffe. 2. Shore* t wife in her pettficote, having a taper burnr 
ing in her hande. 3. The Verger. 4. Queristers. 5. Singing-men. 
6. Prebendary. 7. Bishqppe of London. 8. Citizens." There is 
likewise a Latin song sung on this occasion, in MS. Harl. 2413. 

Steevens* 

The English King Richard III, which was entered on the Sta- 
tioners* books in 1594, and which, it may be presumed, bad been 
exhibited some years before, was probably written by the author of 
The Contention of the Two Bouses ofTorke and Lancaster. Malone, 

I shall here subjoin two Dissertations, one by Dr. Warburton, 
and one by Mr. Upton, upon the Vice. 

ACT III SCENE I. 

Thus like the formal vice. Iniquity, isfcA As this corrupt read- 
ing in the common books hath occasioned our saying something 
of the barbarities of theatrical representations amongst us before 
the time of Shakspeare, it may not be improper, for a better ap- 
prehension of this whole matter, to give the reader some general 
account of the rise and progress of the modern stage. 

The first form in which the drama appeared in the west of Eu- 
rope, after* the destruction of learned Greece and Rome, and 
that a calm of dulness had finished upon letters what the rage of 
barbarism had begun,, was that of the Mysteries. ^ These were 
the fashionable and favourite diverlions of all ranks of people 
in France, Spain, and England. In which last place, as we learn 
by Stow, they were in use about the time of Richard the second 
and Henry the fourth. As to Italy, by what I can find, the first 
rudiments of their stage, with regard to the matter, were pro- 
phane subjects, and, with regard to the^orw, a corruption of 
the ancient mimes and attellanes : by which means they got sooner 
into the right road than their neighbours; having had regular 
plays amongst them wrote as early as the fifteenth centurj . 

As to these n^ysteries, they were, as their name speaks thent-, 
a representation of some scripture-stor)', to the life: as may be 
seen from the following passage in an old French historv, intitled/ 

S2 
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La Chrcnique d^Metz compos4epar le curi dt St. Euchaire; whicb 
will give the reader no bad idea of the surprising absurdity of 
these strange representations : <* L'an 1437 le 3 Juillet {tay* the 
honest Chronicler) fut fait le Jeu de la Passion de N. S en U 
piaine de Veximiei. £t fut Dieu un sire appell^ Seigneur Nicolle 
Dom Neufchastel, lequel etoit Cur^ de St. Victour de Metz, le- 
quel fut pjcesque mort en la Croix, 8*il ne filt et6 secourus ; et 
convient qu'un autre Pretrc fut mis en la Croix pour parfaire le 
Personnage du Crucifiment pour ce jour; et le lendemainle dit 
Cure de St. Victour partit la Resurrection, et fit ir^s hautement 
son personage ; et dura le dit Jeu-^-£t autre Pretre qui s' ap- 
pelloit Mre. Jean de Nicey, qui eatoit Chapelain de Metrange, 
fut Judas : lequel fut presque mort en pendent, car le cuer li 
faiUit, Qt fut bien bitivemeiit dependu et port^en Voye. £t etoit 
la bouche d'Enfer tresbien faite ; car eUe ouvroit et clooit, quan4 
les Diables y vouloient entrer et isser ; et avoit deux gross Culs 
d'Acier," &c. Alluding to tliis kind of representations Arch- 
bishop Uarsnet, in his Declaration of PopUh imtosture*, p. 71, 
says : " The little children were never so afraid of Hell-mouth in 
the o)d plays, painted with great gang teeth, staring eyes, and 
foul bottle nose.*' Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, gives a fuller 
description of them in these words, <* The Guary Miracle, in 
English a Miracle play, is a kind of interlude comjMiled in Cor- 
nish out of some scripture history. For representing it. ihey 
raise an earthen amphitheatre in some open field, having the 
diameter of an inclosed playne, some 40 or 50 foot. The country 
people flock from all sides' many miles ofl^, to hear and. see it. For 
they have therein devils and dev'rces, to delight as well the eye 
as the ear. The placers conne not th^ir parts without book^ 
but are prompted by one called the ordinary* who folio weth at 
their back with the book in liis hand," &c. &c. There was al- 
ways a droll or bufibon in these mysteries to make the people 
mirth with his sufferings or absurdities: and they couljJ think of 
no better a personage to sustain this pajrt than the devil himself. 
Even in the mystery of the Passion mentioned above, it was con- 
trived to make him ridiculous. Which circumstance is hinted at 
by Shakspeare (who had frequent allusions to these things) in 
The Taming of the Shrew, where one of the players asks for a 
little vinegar, (as Si property) to make the devil roar." For after the 
sponge with the gall and vinegar had been employed in the re- 
presentation, they used to clap it to the nose of the devil; \\hich 
making him roar, as if it had been holy-v:ater, afforded infinite 
diversion to the people. So that vinegar in the old farces, was al- 
ways afterwards in use to torment their devil. We have divers 
old English proverbs, in which the devil is represented as acting 
or suffering ridiculously and absurdly, which all arose from the 
part he bore in these mysteries, as in that, for instance, of^Great 



* This is not in Shakspeare's play, but in the old play entitled 
The Taming of a Shrew. Malone. 
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Cry and little Woolf as the Devil said fvhen he sheared his Bogs. 
For the sheep-shearing of Nabal being represented in the mys- 
tery of David and Abigail, and the devil always attending Nabal, 
was made to imitate it by shearing a hog. This kind of absurdity, 
as it is the properest to create laughter, was the subject of the 
ridiculous in the ancient mimeSf as we learn from these words of 
Saint Austin : Ke fadainus ut numi solent, ^ ofitemus d libero 
aquamt 4 lymphis vinum.* 

These mysteries, we see, were given in Franee at first, as ^ell 
as in England sub dio, and only in the provinces. Afterwards we 
find them got into Paris and a company est iblished in the H6tel 
</e ^our^o^/ae to represent them. But good letters and religion 
beginning to B%ake their way in the latter end of the reign of 
Francis the first, the stupidity and prophaneness of the mysteries 
made the courtiers and clergy join their interest for their sup* 
pression. Accordingly, in the year 1541, the procureur-general, 
in the name of the king, presented a request against the company 
to the parliament. The three principal branches of his charge 
against them were, that the representation of the Old Testament 
stories inclined the people to Judaitim ; that the New Testament 
stories encouraged libertinism and infidelity; and that both of 
them lessened the charities to the poor. It seems that this pro- 
secution succeeded ; for, in 1548, the parliament of Paris con- 
firmed the company in the possession of the Hdtel de Bourgogne^ 
but interdicted the rep]*esentati<)n of the 'mysteries. But in Spain, 
we find by Cervantes, that they continued much longer; and held 
their own, even after good comedy came in amongst them: as 
appears from the excellent critique of the canon, in the fourth 
book, where he shows how the old extravagant romances mii^ht 
be made the foundation of a regular f/&ic (which, he says, tambien 
puede escriverse en prosa co7no en verso, •\) as the mystery-plays 
might be improved into artful comedy. His words are, Plues que 
si venimos d las comedias divihas, que de milagros falsos fingen en 
ellas, que de cosas apocrifas, y m,al entendidas, attribueyendo a un 
sqnto los milagros de otro;^ which made them so fond of miracles 
that they introduced them into las comedias hum,anas, as he calls 
them. To return j \ 

Upon this prohibition, the French poets turned themselves 
from religious to m,oral farces. And in this we soon followed them : 
the public taste not sutifering any g»reat alteration at first, though 
the Italians at this time afforded many just compositions for bet- 
ter models. These farces they call moralities Pierre Gringore, 
one of their old poets, printed one of these moralities, intitled 
l,a Morality de l* Homme Obstini. The persons of the drama are 
/' Homme ObstinS-- Pugnition Divine — Sim^nie — Hypocrisie-^ and 
Demerites -Communes. The Homme Obstini is the atheist, and 
comes in blaspheming, and determined to persist in his impieties. 
Then Pugnition Divine appears, sitting on a throne in the air, and 



* Civ. D. L. IV. t B. IV, C. 20. \ Ibid. 21.- 
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meniicing the atheist with panishment After this sc^ne, Simo* 
nie^ Hypocrisiet and Detnerites-Comtnunes appear and play their 
parts. In conchision, Pugnition Divine returns, preaches to them, 
upbraids them with their crimes, and, in short, 'draws them all 
to repentance, all but the Homme Ob*tin4y who persists in his im- 
piety, and is destroyed for an example. To this sad serious sub- 
lect they added, though in a separate representation, a merry 
kind of farce called Sotti^, in which there was un Paytan [the 
Clown] under the name of Soi-Commun [or Fool]. But we, who 
borrowed all these delicacies from the French, blended the Mo- 
rality and Sotti^ together : So that the Paysan or Sot-Common, the 
Clown or Fool, got a place in our serious moralitiet.- Whose busi- 
ness we may understand in the frequent allusions our Shakspeare 
makes to them : as in that fine speech in the beginning of the third 
Act of Measure for Measure, where we have this obscure passage. 
" — merely thou art Death*s Fool, 
" For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun, 
•* And yet runn'st tow'rd him still. 
For, in these moralities, the Fool of the peice, in order to show 
the inevitable approaches of Death, (another of the Dramatis 
Persona) is made to employ all his stratagems to avoid him; 
which, as the matter is ordered, bring the Fool, at every turn, 
into the very jaws ofhis enemy : So that a representation of these 
scenes would afford a great deal of good mirth and morals mixed 
together. The very same thing is again alluded to in these lines 
of Love*s Labour ^s Lost.' 

" So PortentAike I would o'er-rule his state, 

" That he should be my Fool^ and I his Fate** Act IV, sc. ii. 
But the French, as we sa}-, keeping these two sorts of farces 
distinct, they became, in time, the parents of tragedy and comedy; 
while we, by jumbling them together, begot in an evil hour, that 
mongrel species, unknown to nature and antiquity, called tragi- 
comedy. Warburton. 

TO this, when Mr. Upton's Dissertation is subjoined, there 
will, perhaps, be no need of any other account of the Vice. 

Liie the old Vice.] The allusion here* is to the Vice, a droll 
character in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, a cap 
V ith a pair of ass*s ears, and a dagger of lath. Shakspeare al- 
ludes to his buffoon appearance in Tvielfth Kight, Act IV : 

" In a trice, like to the old Vice ;— 

" Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and wrath; 

" Cries, ah, ha! to the Devil." 
In The Second Part of King Henry IV, Act III, Falstaff* com- 
pares Shallow to a Vice's dagger of lath. In Hamlet, Act III, 
Hamlet calls his uncle : 

** A vice of kings :" 
i. e. a ridiculous representation of majesty. These passages the 
editors have very rightly expounded. I will now mention some 

* i. e. p. 3, of Mr. Upton's book, where the words— /lie the old 
Tzcc— occur. Malone. 
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others, which seem to have escaped their notice, the allusions 
being not quite so obvious. 

The iniquity was often the Vice in qur moralities ; and is intro- 
duced in Ben Jenson's play called The Devil *s an A99: and like- 
wise mentioned in his Epigr. c:^v : 

<* Being no vitious person, but the Vice 
" About the town, - 
** Acts tdd Iniquity, and in the fit 
" Of miming, gets th* opinion of a wit." 
But a passage cited from his play will make the following ob- 
servations more plain. Act I, Pug asks the Devil '* to lend him 
a Vice:'' 

"Satan. What Vice^ 
" What kind would thou have it of? 

"Pug Why, any FrauJ, 
" Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity^ 
«* Or old Iniquity: I 'U call Kim hither." 
Thus the passage should be ordered : 
"Pug. AVhyflny: Fraud, 
" Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity, 

** Or old Iniquity. ' * 

"Pug. 1 *U call him hither.'* 

** Enter Iniquity the Vice. 
" Ini. ^Vhat is he Calls upon me, and would seem to lack 
a Vice? 
" Ere his words be half spoken, I am with him in a trice." 
And in his Staple of News, Act II : 

" Mirth. How like you the Vice i* th* play ? 
" Expectation. Which is he ? 
" Mirth. Three or. four ; old Cawtousness, the sordid Penny-Boy, 
the Money- Bawd, who is a iiesh-bawd too, they say. 

** Tattle. But here is never a Fiend to carry him away. Besides, 
he has never a wooden dagger! 1 'd not give a rush for a Vice, 
that has not a wooden dagger to snap at every body he meets. 

" Mirth. That was the old way, gossip^ when Iniquity came in, 
like hokos pokos, in a jugler's jerkin,'V&,c. 

He alludes to the Vice in The Alchymist, Act I, sc iii : 
" Suh. And, on your stall, a puppet, with a Vice.*** 
Some places of Shakspeare will from hence appear more easy, 
as in The First Part of King Henry IV, Act II, where Hal hu- 
morously characterizing Falstaft*, calls him, That reverend Vice, 
that grey Iniquity, that father Ruffian, that Vanity in years, in allu- 
sion to this buffoon character. In King Richard III, Act III : 
" Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
" I moralize two meanings in one word." 
Iniquity is the formal Vice. Some correct the passage : 



* — - a puppet, with a Vice.] Mr. Upton has misinterpreted 
this passage. A vice in the present instance means a device, clock- 
work. Coryat, p. 254, speaks of a picture whose eyes were moved 
by a vice. Farmer. 
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'IThus like formal-wUe antiquity^ 

"I moralize: Two meanings in one word " 
Which correction is out of all rule of criticism. In Hawtet^ 
Act I, there is an allusion, still more distant, to the Ftcf /-which 
will not be obvious at first, and therefore is to be introduced with 
a short explanation. This buffoon character was used to make 
fun with the Devil ; and he had several trite expressions, as / HI 
be 'isith you in a trice : Ah, ha, boy, are you there? &c. And this 
was great entertainment to the audience, to see their old enemy 
so belaboured in effigy. In King Henry V, Act IV, a boy charac- 
terizing Pistol, says, Bardnlph and Nym had ten times more va/our^ 
than thie roaring Devil i* the old play: every one m.ay pare his nails 
noith a vtooden dagger" Now Hamlet, having been instructed by 
bis father^s ghost, is resolved to break the subject of the dis- 
course to none but Horatio ; and to all others his intention is to 
appear as a sort of madman; when therefore the oath of secrecy 
is given to the sentinels, and the Ghost unseen calls out, svfear,- 
Hamlet speaks to it as the Vice does to the Devil. Ah, ha, boy, 
9ay*9t thou so? Art thou there. Truepenny? Hamlet had a mind 
that the sentinels should imagine this was a shape that the devil 
'had put on; and in Act III he is somewhat of this opinion him- 
self: 

** The spirit that I have seen 

"May be the devil." 
The manner of speech therefore to the Devil was what all the 
audience were well acquainted with ; and it takes off, in some 
measure, from the horror of the scene. Perhaps too the poet 
was willing to inculcate, that good humour is the best weapon to 
deal with the Devil. Truepenny, either by way of irony, or li- 
terally from the Greek, T/»uVatvov, veterator. Which word the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes' Clouds, ver. 447^, explains, tfJ/Mi, 
7rt^trtTf(fAftlf09 iv rtn yppayj^xo'tf o* ti^us TPTEIANON «c«- 
y.cof/Lti. Several have tried to find a derivation of the Vice: if I 
should not hit on the right, I should only err with otijers. The 
Vice is either a quality personalized, as BIH and KAPT02 in He- 
siod and iEschyliis; Sin and Death in Millon; and indeed Vice it- 
self is a person. B. XI, 527: 

** And took his image whom they serv'd, a brutish Vice.** 
hisim,age, i.e. a brutish Vice*s image: the Vice, Gluttony; not 
without some allusion to the Vice of the plays : but rather, I 
think, 'tis an abbreviation of vice-devil^ as vice-roy, vice-doges, 
&c. arid therefore properly called the Vice. He makes very free 
tvith his master, like most other vice-roys, or prime ministers. 
So that he is the Devil's Vice, and prime minister; and 'tis this 
that makes him so saucy. Upton. 

Mr. Upton*s learning only supplies him with absurdities. His 
derivation of vice is too ridiculous to be answered. 

I have nothing to add to the observations of these learned cri- 
tics, but that some traces of this antiquated exhibition are still 
retained in the rustick puppet-plays, in which I have seen the 
Devil very lustily belaboured by Punch, whom I hold to be the 
legitimate successor of the old Vice. Johnson, 
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KING HENRY VIII. 

WE are unacquainted with any dramatic piece on the subject 
of Henry VIII, that preceded this of Shakspeare; and yet on 
the books of the Stationers' Company appears the following en- 
try : « Nathaniel Butter ] (who was one of our author's printers) 
Feb 12, 1604 That he get ^ood allowance for the enterlude of 
K. Henry VIII, before he beg^n to print it ; and with the wardens 
hand to yt, he is to have the same for his copy." Dr. Farmer in a 
note on the epilogue to this play, observes, from Stowe, that Ro- 
bert Greene had written somewhat on the same story. Steevens, 

This historical drama comprizes a period of twelve years, com- 
mencing in the twelfth year of King Henry's reign, (1521) and 
ending with the christening of Elizabeth in 1533. Shakspeare 
has deviated from history in placing the death of Queen Katha- 
rine before the birth of Elizabeth, for in fact Katharine did not 
die till 1536. 

King Henry VIII wta written, I believe, in 1601. 

Dr. Farmer in a note On the epilogue, observes, from Stowe, 
that ** Robert Greene had written something on this story ;" but 
this 1 apprehend, was not a play, but some historical account of 
Henry's reign, written not by Robert Greene, the dramatic poet, 
but by some other person. In the list of " authors out of whom 
Stowe's Annals were compiled," prefixed to the last edition 
printed in his life time, quarto, 1605, Robert Greene is enume- 
rated with Robert de Brun, Robert Fabian, &c. and he is often 
a noted as an authority for facts in the margin of the history of 
lat reign. Malone. 
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I come no more to make you laugh ; things now, 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 
Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow, 
We now present. Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall ^ tear ; 
The subject will deserve it. Such, as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. Those, that come to see 
Only a show or two, and so agree, 
The play may pass; if they be still, and willing, 
I '11 undertake, may see away their shilling 
Richly in two short hours. Only they, 
That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 
A noise of targets ; or to see a fellow 
in a long motley coat,^ guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceived : for, gentle hearers, know, 
To rank our chosen truth with such a show 
As fool and fight is,* beside forfeiting 
Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, 
(To make that only true we now intend 3) 

* — or to see a fellow 
In a long motley coat,] Alluding to the JocU and buffoons in- 
troduced in the plays a httle before our author's lime ; and of 
whom he has left us a small tasle in his ow n. Tlieobald. 

In Marston's 10th Satire there is an allusion to this kind of 
dress : 

•* The long foole^t coat, the huge slop, the lugg'd boot, 
•* From mimick Piso all doe claime their roote." 
Thus also, Nashe, m his Epistle Dedicatory to Have tuith you 
to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 1596: " — foolesf 
ye know, alwaies for the most part (especiallie if they bee njktu- 
rsiW/ooles) are suted in long coats'* Steevens. 
2 ■ such a show 
As fool andjight i>,] This is not the only passage in which 
Shakspeare has discovered his conviction of the impropriety of 
Ijattles represented on the stage. He knew that five or six men 
■ with swords, gave a very unsatisfactory idea of an army, and 
therefore, without much care to excuse his former practice, l>e 
allows that a theatrical fight would destroy all opinion of truth, 
and leave him never an understanding friend- Magnis ingeniis et 
tnulta nihilominus habituris si^nplex convenit erroris eonfessio. Yet 
I know not whether the coronation shown in this play may not be 
liable to all that can be objected against a battle, ^ohnsoju 
VOL. XI. T 
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Will leave U3 never an understanding friend. 
Therefore, for goodness* sake, and as you are iinown 

3 — the opinion that we bring, 
( To make that only trUe tve novi intend)] These lines I do not 
understand, and suspect them of corruption. I believe we may 
better read thus: 

— the opinion, that vse bring 

Or maJte,' that only truth vie nam intend, yohnson. 

To intend, in our author, has sometimes the same meaning as 
to pretend. So, in King Richard III .- 

•* The mayor is here at hand : Intend some fear — ." 
Again : 

*< Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
•* Intending deep suspicion." Steevens, 

If any alteration were necessary, I should be for only changing 
the order of the words, and reading ; 

That only true to make we now intend : 
i. e. that now we intend to exhibit only vahat i* true. 

This passage, and others of this Prologue, in which gteat 
stress is laid upon the truth of the ensuing representation, would 
lead one to suspect, that this play of Henry the Vlllth is the very 
play mentioned by Sir H. Wotton,* [in his Letter of 2 July, 1613, 
JReliq. Wotton, p. 425,] under the description of *• a nevo play, 
[acted by the king's players at the Bank's Side} called. All iV 
Due, representing some principal pieces of the reign of Heniy 
the Vlllth." The extraordinary circunutances ^ pomp and ma- 
jesty, with which. Sir Henry says, that play was set forth, and 
the particular incident of certain cannons shot off at the King^s en- 
try to a masque at the Cardinal Wolsey^s house, (oy which the thea* 
tre was set on fire and burnt to the ground) are strictly applica- 
ble to the play before us. Mr. Chamberiaine, in tVinv)ood*s Me- 
niorialst Vol. lU, p. 469, mentions ** the burning of the Globe, or 
playhouse, on the Bankside, on St. Peter's-day [1613], which 
(says he) fell out by apeale of chambers, that I know not on what 
occasion uere to be used in the play." Ben Jonson, in his Exe^ 
cration upon Vulcan, says, they were fcoo poor chamMrs. [See the 
stage-direction in this play, a little before the King's entrance : 
" jurmn and trumpet, chaTiibers discharged.'*] The continuator of 
Stowe's C/irow/c/e, relating" the same accident, p. 1003, sa}s ex- 
pressly, tliat it happened at the play of Henry the Vlllth. 

In a MS. Letter of TI)o. Lorkin to Sir Tho. Puckering, dated 
London, this last of y tine, 1613, the same fact is thus related: 
«* No longer since than yesterday, while Bourbage his companic 
were acting at the Globe the play of Hen. VIII, and there shoot- 
ing of certavne chaoyibers in wav of triumph, the fire catch'd," 
&c. MS. Hurl. 7002. Tyr^vihiit. 

I have followed a regulation recommended by an anonymous, 
correspondent, and only included the contested line in a paren- 
thesis, which iu some editions was placed before the word beside. 
Opinion, 1 believe, means here, as in one of the parts of King 
Henry IV, character. — ["Thou hast redeera'd thy lost fli/>/r.«r^72." 
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The first and happiest hearers of the town,* 
Be sad, as we would make ye : Think, ye see 
The very persons of our noble story/ 
As they were living ; think, you see them great, 
And foUow'd with the general throng, and sweat. 
Of thousand friends ; then, in a moment, see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery 1 
And, if you can be merry then, I '11 say, 
A man may weep upoii his wedding day. 

Xing Henry IV» Part I, VoL VIII, p. 328.] To realize and fulfil 
th)e expectations formed of our play, is now our object. This 
sentiment (to say nothing of the general style of this prologue) 
could never have fallen from the modest Shakspeare. I have no 
doubt that the whole prologue was written by Ben Jonson, at the 
revival of the play, in 1613. Malone. 

< The first and happiest hearers of the tovjni] Were it necessary 
to streifg^hen Dr. Johnson's and Dr. Farmer*s supposition, (see 
notes on the epilogue) that old Ben, not Shakspeare, was author 
of the prologue before us, we might observe, that happy appears^ 
in the present instance, to have been used with one ofits Roman 
signiBcations, i. q. propitious or favourable : " Sis bonus O, fdix^ 
que tiiis!*' Virg. Eel. 5, a sense of the word which must have been 
ui^own to Shakspeare, but was familiar to Jonson. Steevens. 
« — Think, ye see 
The very persons of our noble story ^"l Why the rhyme should 
have been mterrupted here, when it was so easily to be supplied, 
I cannot conceive. It can only be accounted for from the negli- 
gence of the press, or the transcribers ; and therefore I have 
made no scruple to replace it thus : 

Think, before ye. Theobald. 

This is specious, but the laxity of the versification in this pro- 
logue, and the following epilogue, makes it not necessary. 

yohnton, 
Mr. Heath would read : 

— ^ our history. Steevens. 
The word st<»y was not iotended to make a double, but merely 
a single rhyme, though^ it most be acknowledged, a very bad 
one, the last syllable, ry, corresponding in sound with see. I 
thought Theobald right, till I observed a couplet of the same 
kind in the epilogue : 

« For this play at this time is only in 
*' The merciful construction of good women.** 
In order to preserve the rhyme, the accent must be laid on the 
last syllable of the words yvomen and story. 

A rhyme of the same kind occurs in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, where Master Humphrev says: 

*• Till both of us arrive, at her request, 

*' Some ten miles off in the wild Waltham iorett^ 

M, Mason. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Henry the eighth. 

Cardinal Wolsey. Cardinal Campeius. 

Capucius, ambassador from the emfieror^ Charles V. 

Cranmer, archbishofi of Canterbury. 

Duke of Norfolk. JDuke of Buckingham. 

Duke of Suffolk. Earl of Surrey. 

Lord Chamberlain, Lord Chancellor. 

Gardmer, bishop, of Winchester. 

Bisbofi of Lincoln. Lord Abergavenny. Lord Sands. 

•Sir Henry Guildford. &> Thomas Lovell. 

^ir Anthony Denny. Sir Nicholas Vaux^ 

Secretaries to Wolsey. 

Croi^well, servant to Wolsey. 

Griffith, gentleman^usher to queen Katharine. 

TTiree other gentlemen. 

Doctor Butts, physician to the king. 

Garter^ king at arms. 

Surveyor to the duke of Buckingham. 

Brandon, and a sergeant at arms. 

Door 'keeper of the council-chamber. Porter^ and his man. 

Page to Gardiner. Ji crier. 

Queen Katharine, mfe to king Henry ; afterwards di» 

vorced, 
Anne Bullen, her maid of honour; afterwards queen. 
^4n old lady ^friend to Anne Bullen. 
Patience, woman to queen Katharine. 

Several lords and ladies in the dumb shows; women crt' 
tending upon the queen; spirits^ which appear to her; 
scribesy officers, guards j and other attendants. 

SCENE, 

Chiefly in London and Westminster ; onccy at Kimbolton. 
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KING HENRY VIII. 

ACT I SCENE I. 

London. An Ante^chamber in the Palace, 

Enter the Duke of Norfolri at one door ; at the other ^ 
the Duke q/* Buckingham, and the Lord Aberga- 
venny.* 

Buck, Good morrowj and well m«t. How have you 
done, . 
Since last we saw in France ? 

JVor. I thank your grace : 

Healthful ; and ever since a fresh admirer^ 
Of what I saw there. 

Buck. An untimely ague 

Stay'd me a prisoner in my chamber, when 
Those suns of glory,* those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 

Abr. 'Twixt Guynes and Arde :^ 

I was then present, saw them salute on horseback ; 
Beheld them, when they lighted^ how they clung 

« Lord Abergtroenijy.'i George Nevill, whf) married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. Jieed. 

7 — afreth admirer — 1 An admirer untired ; an admirer still 
feeling the impression as if it were hourly renewed, yohnson, 

B Tkote suns of ^loryi\ That is, those glorious sttnb. The edi» 
tor of the third toho plausibly enough reads — Those aoM of ^ory ; 
and indeed as in old English books the two words are used indis- 
criminately, the luminary being often spelt sany it is sometimes 
difficult to determine which is meant ; sun, or aon. However, the 
subsequent part of the line, and the recurrence of the same ex- 
pression afterwards, arc in favour of the reading of the Original 
copy. Mtdone. 

Pope has borrowed this phrase in his Imitation of Horace's 
Epistle to Augustus, v. 23: 

" Thote «m» of glory please not till they set.** Steevens. 

9 — - Guynes and Arde:] Guynes then belonged to the Eng^lish^ 
and Arde to the French ; they are towns in Picardy, and the val- 
ley of Ardren lay between Ihem. Arde is Ardres, but both Mall 
and Holinshed ^I'rite it as Shakspeare does. i?m/. 
T2 
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200 KING HENRY VIII. 

In their embracement) as they grew together;^ 
Which had they, what four thron*d ones could have 

weigh'd 
Such a compounded one ? 

Buck, All the whole time 

I was my chamber's prisoner. 

J^or. Then you lost 

The view of earthly glory : Men might say, 
Till this time, pomp was single ; but now marry*di 
To one above itself.* Each following day 
Became the next day's master, till the last 
Made former wonders it's:^ To-day, the French, 
All clinquant,^ all in gold, like heathen gods, 

1 — at they grew together ;] So, in All *# Well that Sndt Well .- 
^ 1 grov> to you, and our parting is as a tortured body." Ag^in« 
in A Midsummer Nighft Drecmi: *« So we grev) together** 

Steevene* 
—-as they grew together;"] That is, at if they grew together. 
We have the same imag^ in our author*s Venus and Adomt: 
<« ■ a sweet embrace/ 
<< Incorporate then they seem ; face grawe to face." 

Malone. 

2 77// this timCt pom^ h»€U single; but novo nutrrfd 

To one above itseif] The thought is odd and whimsical ; and 
obscure enough to need an explanation. Till this time (says the 
speaker) pomp led a single life, as not finding a husband able to 
support her according to ner dignity; but she has now got one in 
Henry VIII, who could support her,* even above her condition, in 
finery. Warburton- 

Dr. Warburton has here discovered more beauty than the au- 
thor intended, who only meant to say in a noisy periphrase, that 
pomp was encreased on this occasion to more than twice as much as it 
had ever been before Fpmp is no more married to the English 
than to the French King, for to neither is any preference given 
by the speaker. Pomp is only married to pomp, but the new 
pomp is greater than the old. Johnson. 

Before this time all pompous shows were exhibited by one 
prince only. On this occasion the Kingfs of England and France 
ried with each other. To this circumstance Norfolk alludes. 

M Mason* 

8 — — Eachfollowing day 
Becamje the next day's mxister, &c.] Dies diem doeet. Every day 
learned something from the preceding, till the concluding day col- 
lected all the splendor of all the former shows. Johnson. 

4 All clinquant,] All glittering^ all shining. Clarendon uses this 
word in his description of the Spanish yuego de Toros - yohnson. 

It is likewise used ix^A Memorable Mcuque, &c ^performed be- 
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KING HENRY VIII. 201 

Shone down the English; and, to-morrow, they 

Made Britain, India : every man, that stood, 

Show'd like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 

As cherubins, all gilt : the madams too. 

Not us'd to toil, did almost sweat to bear 

The pride upon them, that their very labour 

Was to them as a painting : now this mask 

Was cry'd incomparable ; and the ensuing night 

Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings. 

Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 

As presence did present them ; him in eye. 

Still him in praise:* and, being present both, 

'Twas said, they saw but one ; and no discemer 

Durst wag his tongue in censure." When these suns 

(For so they phrase them) by their heralds challeng'd 

The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 

Beyond thought's compass ; that former fabulous story, 

Being now seen possible enough, got credit. 

That Bevis was believ'd.'' 

Buck, O, you go far. 

'N'or, As I belong to worship, and affect 
In honour honesty, the tract of every thing* 
Would by a good discourser lose some life, 
Which action's self was tongue to. All was royal ;^ 

fore King James at Whitehall in 1613, at the marriage of the 
Palsgrave and Princess Elizabeth: 

*' — his buskins clinquant as his other attire.'' Steevem. 
* — him in eye. 
Still him in praise:'^ So, Dryden : 
«* Two chiefs 
'< So matched, as each seem*d worthiest when alone." 

yohtuon. 
« Durst wag his tongue in censure.] Censure for determination, 
of which had the noblest appearance. Warburton. 
See Vol. II, p, 151, n. 2. Malone. 

7 That Bevis vtas heliev*d.'^ The old romantic legend of Bevis 
of Southampton. This Bevis, (or Beavois) a Saxon, was for his 
prowess created h^ William the Conqueror Earl of Southampton : 
of whom Camden m his Britannia. Theobald. 

8 -.^^ the tract of every thing &c.] The course of these triumphs 
and pleasures, however well related, must lose in the description 
part of that spirit and energy which were expressed in the real 
action. Johnson. 

^ — AH viog^royalf &€.] Thia speech was given in all the e^i- 
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To the disposing of it nonght rebell'd, 
Order gave each thing view ; the office cfid 
Distinctly his full function.* 

Buck, Who did guide, 

I mean, who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport jtogether, as you guess? 

JVor, One, certes,* that promises no element^ 
In such a business. 

Buck. I pray you, who, my lord ? 

JN'or, All this was order'd by the good discretion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 

Buck. The devil speed him ! no man's pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger* What had he 
To do in these fierce vanities?* I wonder, 

tions to Buckingham ; but improperly : for he wanted informa- 
tion, having kept bis chamber during the solemnity. I have 
therefore given it to Norfolk. War&urton. 

The regulation had already been made by Mr. Theobald. 

Malone. 

1 — - the office did 

Distinctly his full Junction.'] The commission for regulating 
this festivity was well executed, and gave exactly to every parti- 
cular person and action the proper place, yohnson. 

2 .— — certesj'] An obsolete adverb, signifying'^certaiAly, in 
truth. Sot'm The Tempest.' 

** For, certes, these are people of the island." 
It occurs again in Othello, Act I, sc i. 

It is remarkable, that, in the present instance, the adverb certes 
must be sounded as a monosyllable. It is well understood that 
old Ben had no skill in the pronunciation of the French language ; 
and the scene before us appears to have had some touches m)m 
his pen. By genuine Shakspeare certes is constantly employed as 
a dissyllable. Steevens. 

» element — ] No initiation, no previous practices. JSle- 

ments are the first principles of things, or rudiments of know- 
ledge. The word is here applied, not without a catachr.esis,^ to a 
person. Johnson. 

4 — no man's pie isfree^d 
From his ambitious finger.'] To have a finger in the pie, is a 
proverbial phrase. See Ray, 244. Reed* 

5 —fierce Hianities9] Fierce is here, I think, used like the 
French /er for proud, unless we suppose an allusion to the mimi- 
cal ferocity of the combatants in the tilt. Johnson. 

It is certainly used as the French word fier. ,So, in Ben Jon- 
son's Bartholometo Fair, the puritan says, the hobby horse " is a 
fierce and ronk idol." Steevens. 
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That such a keech* can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial sun^ 
And keep it from the earth. 

J^or, Surely, sir, 

There 's in him stuff that puts him to these ends : 
For, being not propp'd by ancestry, (whose grace 
Chalks successors their way) nor caird upon 
For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied 
To eminent assistants, but, spider-like, 
Out of his self-drawing web,^ he gives us note,' 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king.^ 

Again, in The Rape <f Lucrece: 

'* Thy violent vanities can never last.'' 
In TUmon of Athens, we have — 

*' O Xhejierce wretchedness that glory brings !*» Malorii. 
« That tueh a keech — ] A ieech is a solid lump or mass. \ 
cake of wax or tallow formed in a mould, is called yet in some 
places, a keech. yohnton. 

There may, perhaps, be a singular propriety in this term of 
contempt. WoUey was the son of a butcher, and in The Second 
Pan of King Henry TV, a butcher's wife is called— Goody Keech* 

Steevene* 
1 0ut <f hie M^-drawing vieb,"] Thus it stands in the first edi- 
tion. The latter editors, by injudicious correction, have printed: 
Out of hii self-drawn web. yohnton, 

8 — he gveee us note,"] Old copy — O gives us &c« Corrected 
by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

9 A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 

A fiace next to the king.'] It is evident a word or two in the 
sentence is misplaced, and that we should read : 
-^ gfft that heaven gives/ which buys for him 
A place next to the king. Warburton. 
It is full as likely that Shakspeare wrote : 
■ gvoes to him, 
which will save any greater alteration, yohnton. 

I am too dull to perceive the necessity of any change. What 
he is unable to g'rve himself, heaven gives or deposits for him» 
and that gift, or deposit, buys a place, &c. Steevens. 
I agree with Johnson that we should read : 
-^gifi f^t heaven gives to Aim.* 
for Abergavenny says in reply, 
"I cannot tell 

** What heaven hath given him:** 
vifnch confirms the justness of this amendment. I should other- 
wise have thought Steevens's explanation right M, Mason. 
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Aber, I cannot tell 

What heaven hath given him, let some graver eye 
Pierce into that ; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him:^ Whence has he that? 
If not from hell, the devil is a niggard ; 
Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himself. 

Buck, Why the devil, 

Upon this French going-out, took he upon hini. 
Without the privity o' the king, to appoint 
Who should attend on him ? He makes up the file^ 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon : and his own letter. 
The honourable board of council out,* 
Must fetch him in he papers.* 

Aber, I do know 

Kinspien of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sickeo'd their estates, thftt nev^r 
They shall abound as fonnerly. 

Buck. O, many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on thejn 

I — *^ / can 9CC kit pnich 
JPeep throug'h each pivt of him:] So, m Troilta an4 Crettida.' 

** her wanton spirits loot out 

** M every joint and motive of her boclyV Steevens. 

2 thejile — ] That is, the list, yohmon- 

S m^^^ council out,"] Council not then sitting, yohnton. 
The exprsssion rather means, " all mention of the board of 
council being left out of bis letter." Steevens- 
That is, left out, omitted, unnoticed, uncoivsulted with- JRitson, 
It appears from HoUnshed, th^tthis expression is rightly ex- 
plained by Mr. Pope in the next note : n^tithout the concurrence of 
the council. ** The peers of the realme receiving lettera to pre- 
pare themselves to {>tten<l the king in this journey, and no »pp»- 
rent necessarie cause expressed, why or wherefore, seemed to 
grudge that such a costly journey should be taken in hsLnd^^^-vfith^ 
out consent (f the mhole boarde of the Counsaille*' Mclon^. 

4 Must fetch him in he papers.] Htpapere, a verb ; his own let- 
ter, by his own single authority, and without the concurrence of 
the council, must fetch in him whom he papers down.<r->I don't 
understand it, unless this be the meaning. Pope. 

Wolsey published a list of the several persons whom he had ap» 
pointed to attend on the King at thi« intervic^v. See Mali's Chftf 
nicle, RymeF*8 Fadera, Tom. XIII, kc. Steevem. 
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For this great journey/ What did this vanity, 

But minister*communicatiQn*of /A<^^c#»*>/ «»^ i » »» i <»/t^»< 

A most poor issue ?* 

J^or, Grievingly I think, 

The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck. Every man, 

After the hideous storm that follow'd,'' was 
A thing inspirM ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, — That this tempest, 



5 Have broke their bach vsith laying manors on them 

For this great journey.] In the ancient Interlude of Nature t bl. 1. 
no date, but apparently printed in the reigfi of King Hdnfy VIII, 
there seems to have been a siitillax' stroke aiftied at this expen- 
sive expedition: 
**Pryde. 1 am unhappy, 1 se it well, 
•* For the expence of inyhe apparell 
** Tovtardys this vyage-^ 
" What in horses and other aray 
" Hath compelled me for to lay 
** All 9ny land to mortgage.** 
Chapman has introduced the same idea into his version of the 
second Iliad: 

" Proud-girle-Hke, that doth ever beare herdovsre upon her 
backe.** Steevens. 
Again, in Camden's i?c7nam*, 1605: "There was a nobleman 
merrily conceited, and riotously given, that having lately sold a 
mannor of an hundred tenements, came ruffling into the court, 
»aying, am not I a mighty man that beare an hundred bouses on 
my backe ?" Malone. 

So also Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy: "'Tis an ordi- 
nary thing to put a thousand oakes, or an hundred oxen, into a 
^ sute of apparell, to weare a whole manor on his back." Edit. 
1634, p. 482. Whalley. 

6 What did this vanity, * 

But tninister &c.] What effect had this pompous show, but 
the production of a wretched conclusion. , Johnson, 

7 JSvery m.an^ 

After the hideous storm that follow* d, &c.] From Holinshed: 
** Monday the xviii of June was such an hideous storms of wind 
and weather; that many conjectured it did prognosticate trouble 
and hatred shortly after to follow between princes.** — Dr. War- 
burton has quoted a similar passage fi*om Hall, whom he calls 
Shakspeare's author; but Holinshed, and not Hall, was his au- 
thor; as is proved here by the words which I have printed in 
Italicks, which are not found so combined in Hall's Chronicle. 
Thift fact is indeed proved by various circumstances. Malone. 
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Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The sudden breach on 't. 

M^, Which is budded out ; 

Por France hath flawM the league, and hath attached 
Our merchants' goods at Boui^eaux. 

Mer, Is it therefore 

The ambassador is silenc'd?^ 

Mor, Marry, is 't. 

Aber. A proper title of a peace;* and purchased 
At a superfluous rate ! 

Buck, Why, all this business 

Our reverend cardinal carry 'd.* 

M)r, 'Like it your grace, 

The state takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. I advise you, 
(And take it from a heart that wishes towards you 
Honour and plenteous safety) that you read 
The cardinal's malice and his potency 
Together : to consider further, that 
What his high hatred would effect, wants not 
A minister in his power : You know his nature, , 
That he 's revengeful ; and I know, his sword 
Hath a sharp edge : it 's long, and, it may be said. 
It reaches far ; and where 'twill not extend. 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel. 
You '11 find it wholesome. Lo, where comes that rock,* 

• The ambassador is silenc'd ?] Silenced for recalled. This beinj^ 
proper to be said of an orator; and an ambassador or public mi- 
nister being called an orator, he applies «//cnc'</ to an ambassador. 

Warburton, 
I understand it rather of the French ambassador residing in 
England, who, by being refused an audience, may be said to be 
'siienc*d, Johnson. 

9 A proper title of a peace;"] A fine name of a peace. Ironically. 

Johnson., 
So, in Macbeth: 

** O proper stuff! 

" This is the very painting of jour fear." Steevens. 
1 this business 

Our reverend cardinal carrfd.] To carry a business was at this 
time a current phrase for to conduct or manage it. So, in this 

Act: 

« _: — lie >(i c^j^ \i s(,^ 

« To make the sceptre his." Heed. 
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That I advise your shunning. 

Enter 'Cardinal Wolsey, {the Purse borne before him) 
certain of the Guards and two Secretaries with Pa- 
fiers. The Cardinal in his passage fixeth his eye on 
Buckingham, and Buckinoham on him^ both full of 
disdain, 

WoL The duke of Buckingham's surveyor ? ha ? 
Where 's his examination ? 

' 1 Seer, Here, so please yon. 

. Wol. Is he in person ready? 

1 Seer, Ay, please your grace. 

Wol, Well, we shall then know more ; and Bucking- 
ham 
Shall lessen this big look. [jBxewn^ Wol. and Train, 

Buck, This butcher's cur^ is venom-mouth'd, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him ; therefore, best 
Not wake him in his slumber. A beggar's^ook* ir^tnti 
Out-worth's a noble's blood.* 

J^or, What, are you chaf'd? 

Ask God for temperance ;. that *s the appliance only, 
Which your disease requires. 

Buck, I read in his looks 

Matter against me ; and his eye revil'd 
Me, as his abject object : at this instant 

* — — comei that roci,] To make the rock comcf ia not very just. 

Johnson. 

3 — Butcher's cur -i] Wolsey is said to have been the son of 
a butcher, yohnacm. 

Dr. Grey observes, that when the death of the duke of Buck- 
ingham was reported to the Emperor Charles V, he said, «« The 
first buck of England was worried to deatli by a butcher''^ do^.'* 
Skelton, whose satire is of the grossest kind, in Why come you not 
to Courtj has tlie same reflection on the meanness of Cardinal 
Wolsey's birth : 

** For drede of the toucher's dog, 

" Wold wifry them like an hog." Sfeevens. 

4 -r— A beggar's book 

Out-worths a noble's blaQd."] That is, the literary qualifications 
of a bookish beggar are more prized than the high descent of 
hered'ftary greatness. This is a contemptuous exclamation very 
naturally put into the mouth of one of the ancient, unlettered, 
martial nobility, yohnson. 

It ought to be remembered that the speaker is afterward pro- 
nounced by the King himself a ieamed gentlanan, Ritsm. 
VOL. XI. U 
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He bores me with some trkk:' He 's gone to the king; 
i '11 folloW) and out-stare him. 

M'or, Stay) my lord, 

And let your reason with your cboler question 
What 'tis you go about : To climb ste^p hills» 
Requires slow pace at first:. Anger is like 
A full-hot horse ;* who being allow'd his way. 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you : be to yourself 
As you would to your friend. 

Buck, I *11 to the king ; 

-And from a mouth of honour^ quite cry down 
This Ipswich fellow's insolence ; or proclaim, 
There 's difference in no persons. 

^Tor, Be advis'd; 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself:' We may outrun, 
By violent swifmess, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-iainning. Know you not, 
The fire, that mounts the liquor till it run o'er, 
In seeming to augment it, wastes it? Be advis'd: 
I say again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself; 
If with the sap of reason you would quench. 
Or but allay, the fire of passion. • 

s iff* bores mev3ithtome trick i] He itabs pr wounds me by 
some artifice or fiction . yohnson. 
So, in The Life and Death of Lord CrcmwielU 1602: 

" One that hath gull'd you, that hath ^t/you, sir." 

Stee^enS' 
* * Anger is Hie 
A full-hot horse i^ So, Massinger, in The Unnatural Combat : 
** Let passion work, and, like a hot-rein'd horse, 
" 'Twill quickly tire itself." Steevens. 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 

" Till, like a jWe, self-wU himself doth tireV Malone. 

7 from a mouth of honour — ] I will crush this base-born 

fellow, by the due influence of my rank, or say that all distinction 
of persons is at an end. Johnson, 

^ Heat not a furnace Sic] Might not Shakspeare allude to Dan, 
iii, 22? "Therefore because the king's commandment was ur- 
gent, and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of fire slew those 
mfen that took up Shadrach, Meshac, and AhednegoV Steevens. 
9 If v/ith the top of reason you 'Kould quench. 
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JBuck. Sir, 

I am thankful to you ; and I '11 go along 
By your prescripdon :*-*but this top-proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions,'^) by intelligence, . 
And proofs as clear as founts in Jcily, when 
We see each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 

M>r, Say not, treasonous. 

Buck. To the king I '11 say 't ; and msd&e my vouch .^s 
strong 
As shore of rock. Attend. This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous,^ 
As he is subtle ; and as prone to mischief, 
As able to perfonn itt his mind and place 
Infecting one another,* yea, reciprocally,) 
Only to show his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, suggests the king our mastei^ 
To this last costly treaty, the interview, 
That swallow'd so much treasure, and like a glass 
Did break i' the rinsing. 

JVor. 'Faith, and so it did. 

Buck. Pray, give me favour, sir. This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' the combination drew, 
As himself pleas'd ; and they were ratified, 
As he cried, Thus let be : to as much end, 

Or but allay i the fire of passion.'] So, in Hamlet: 
** Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
" Sprinkle cool patience." Steevens. 

1 ^--^ sincere motioM,)'] Honest indignation, warmth of integ- 
rity. Perhaps name not, should be blame not. 

Whom from the fioiu of gall I blame not, yohnson 

2 ^.^^^for he is equal ravenous^l Equal for equally. Shakspeare 
frequently uses adjectives adverbially. See King ^ohn, Vol. VII, 
p. 415, n. 4. Ma/one. 

3 his m,ind and place 

Lifscti?ig one another,] This is very sat'rlc/il Hi ■ mind he re- 
presents as highly corrupt j and yet he supposes th • - . .. 'oa 
of the place of first minister aa adding^ an infection to .i . 

W.voi^ton. 
4 _ suggests the king our master — ] Suggests, for excites. 

Warburton, 
So, in King Michard II, - 

*' Suggftt his soon^believing ad?ersarie8." Steewns, 
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As give a crutch to the dead : But oar count-cardinal* 
Has done this, and 'tis well ; for worthy Wolsey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old dam, treason,) — Charles the emperor. 
Under pretence to see the queen his aunt, 
(For 'twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
To whisper Wolsey,) here makes visitation: 
His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 
England and France, might, through their amity. 
Breed him some prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him i He privily* 

Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow, 

Which I do well ; for, I am sure, the emperor 
Paid ere he promis'd ; whereby his suit was grantee}, 
Ere it was ask'd ; — ^but when the way was made. 

And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus desir'd ; 

That he would please to alter the king's course. 
And break the foresaid peace. Let the king know, 
-(As soon he shall by me) that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases, '^ 
And for his own advantage. 

'^'or, I am sorry 

To hear this of him; and could wish, he were 
Something mistaken in 't.* 

JBuck, No, not a syllable ; 

1 do pronounce him in that very shape, 
He shall appear in proof. 



s ..^^^ our count-cardinal'^'] Wolsey is afterwards called kin^ 
cardinal. Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors read— coa«-car- 
dlnal. Malone. 

6 _- He privily — 1 ife, which is not in the original copy, was 
added by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 
' — thus the cardinal 
Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases,] This was a pro- 
verbial expression. See King Richard III, Act V, so. iii. 
^ " JBiifcdcMe, 

The same phrase occurs also in King Henrv VI, Part I : 

" from bought and sold lord Talbot." 

Again, in The Comedy of Errors: "It would make a man as 
mad as a buck, to be so bought and sold." Steevens. 
8 I he voere 
Something mistaken in *t.] That is, that he were something 
different from what he is taken or supposed by yoa to be. Malone. 
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Enter Brandon ; a Sergeant at Arms before fdnij and 
two or three of the Guard, 

Bran. Your office^ sergeant ; execute it. 

Serg. Sir, 

My lord the duke of Buckingham) and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign king. 

Buck, Lo you, my lord, 

« The net has fall'n upon me ; I shall perish 
Under device and practice.' 

Bran, I am sorry 

To see you ta'en from liberty, to look on 
The business present :^ 'Tis his highness* pleasure, 
You shall to the Tower. 

Bv^k, It will help me nothing. 

To plead mine innocence ; for that die is on me. 
Which makes my whitest part black. The will of heaven 
Be done in this and all things I — I obey.— 
O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. 

Bran, Nay, he must bear you company :— The king 

[To Aber. 
Is pleasM, you shall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determhies further. 

jlber. As the duke said - 

The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleasure 
By me obey'd. 

Bran, Here is a warrant from 

The king, to attach lord Montacute ;« and the bodies 
Of the duke*s confessor, John de la Court,^ 

« practice.'] i. c. unfair stratagem. So, in Othello, Act V: 

** Fallen in the practice of a cursed slave." 
And in this play, Surrey, speaking of Wolsey, says : 
*• How came his practices to light J" Iteed, 
1 1 am sorry 
To see you ta*en from liberty , to look on 
The business present:] I am sorry that I am obliged to be pre* 
sent and an eye-witness of your loss of liberty, ^^mson, 

2 — lord Montacute;] This was Henry Pole, g^randson to 
George Duke of Clarence, and eldest brother to Cardinal Pole. 
He had married tlie Lord Abergavenny's dauj^hter. He was re- 
stored to favour at this juncture, but was afterwards executed 
for another treason in this reign. Itced, 
V2 
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Odc Gilbert Peck, his chancellor,*^ 

Buck. So, so ; 

These are the limbs of the plot : No more, I hope. 
Bran, A monk o* the Chartreux. 
Btick. O, Nicholas Hopkins?* 

Bran. He. 

Buck. My surveyor is false ; the o'er-great cardinal 
Hath show'd him gold : my life is spann'd already :* 
I am the shs^ow of poor Buckingham;^ 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts, on, 
By dark'ning my clear sun.'— My lord, farewel. [^Exeunt, 



3 yohi de la Court,'} The name of this monk of the Char- 

treiix ^-as John de la Car, alias de la Court. See Holinshedyp. 863. 

Steevens. 

4 One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor,] The old copies have it — 
his eounselloTf but I, from the authorities of Hall and Holinshed 
changed it to chancellor. And our poet himself^ in the beginning 
of the second Act, vouches for this correction : 

*• At which, appeared against him his surveyor, 
" Sir Gilbert Peck, his chancellor.'' Theobald. 

I believe [in the former instance] the author wToie^-Jnd Gil- 
bert &c. Malone. 

5 — Nicholas Zro/>i/»*?] The old copy has — Michael Hop- 
kins. Mr. Tlieobald made the emendation, conformably to the 
Chronicle: ** Nicholas Hopkins, a monk of an house of the Char- 
treux order, beside Bristow, called Henton." In the MS. Nich. 
only was probably set down, and mistaken for Mich. Malone. 

6 — — »,iy life is spann'd already:"] To span is to gripe, or inclose 
in the hand; to span is also to measure by the palm and fingers. 
The meaning, therefore, may either be, that hold is taken of my 
life, fny life is in the gripe of my enemies/ or, that my tim£ is meo" 
sured, the length of 7ny life is novj determ,ined. Johnson. 

Man's life, in scripture, is said to be but a span long. Probably, 
therefore, it means, when His spann'd 'tis ended. JReed. 

^/ am, the shadow of poor Buckingham/] So, in the old play of 
King Leir, 1605: 

" And think me but the shadow of myself^ Steevens. 

8 lam tf:e shadov) of poor Buckingham; 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on. 
By dark'ning my clear sun.^ These lines have passed all the 
editors. Does the reader linaerstand them ? By me they are in- 
explicable, and must be left, I fear, to some happier sagacity. If 
the usage of o\ir author's time could allow figure to be taken, as 
now, for dignity or importance, we might read : 

Whose figure eveifthis instant cloud puts out. 
B ut I cannot please myself with any conjecture. 
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SCENE II. 

The Council'Chamber. 

Comets, Enter King Henry, Cardinal Wolsey, the 
Lords of the Council^ Sir Thomas Lovell, Officers^ 
and Attendants, The King enters leaning on the Car- 
dinals shoulder, 

K, Hen. My life itself, and the best heart of it,' 
Thanks you for this great care : I stood i' the level 

Another ^j^lanation may be ^iven, somewhat harsh, but the 
best that occurs to me : 

lam the shadow of poor Buckingham, 

Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on, 
whose port and dignity is assumed by the Cardinal, that over- 
clouds and oppresses me, and who gains my place 

By darkening wy clear sun, Johnson. 
Perhaps Shakspeare has expressed the same idea more clearly 
in TTie Two Gentlemen of Verona, Antony and Cleopatra, and King 
John.' 

** O, how this spring of love resembleth 

•* Th* uncertain glory of an April day, 

" Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

" And, by and by, a cloud takes all away." 
Antony, remarking on the various appearances assumed by the 
flying vapours, adds : 

" — — now thy captain is 

"Even such a body : here I am Antony, 

** But cannot hold this visible shape, my knave." 
Or yet, more appositely, in King yohn : 

" being but the shadow of your son 

" Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow." 
Such another thought occurs in The fainous History of Thomas 
Stuhly,1605: 

" He is the substance of my shadowed love." 
There is likewise a passage similar to the conclusion of this, in 
Rollo, or the Bloody Brother, of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

*' •— —• is drawn so high, that, like an ominous comet, 

«* He darkens all your light. *^ 
We might, however, read— ;&om<j on ; i. e. looks gloomily upon. 
So, in Coriolanus, Act V, sc. i : 

« -^ then 

** We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

** To give, or to forgive." 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, Act III, sc. iii; 

" Thou poufst upon thy fortune and thy love." 
Wolsey oould only reach Buckingham through the medium of 
the King's power. The Duke therefore compares the Cardinal 
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Of a fuU-charg'd confederacy,* and give thanks ^ 
To you that chok'd it.— Let be call'd before us 

^to a cloud, whicli intercepts the rays of the son, and throws a 
gloom over the object beneath it. " I am (says he) but the sha- 
dow of poor Buckingham, on whose fij^ure this impending cloud 
looks gk>omy, having got between me and the sunshine of royal 
favour." 

Our poet has introduced a somewhat similar idea in Much Jdo 
about Nothing: 

« — - the pleached bower, 
** Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
*^ Forbid the sun to enter :'-^likefawmritt9 
*' Made proud by princes — ,'• • 

To pout is at this time a phrase descriptive only of infantine 
sullenness, but might anciently have bad a more consequential 
meaning. 

I should wish, however, instead of 
By darfning my clear sun, 
to read — 

Be-darii*ning my clear sun, 
So, in The Tempest,- 

" — 1 have Ae-dimm'd 
"The noontide sun." Steevens. 
The following passage in Greene's Dorastus and Fa^mia^ 1588, 
(a book which Shakspeare certainly had read) adds support to 
Dr. Johnson's conjecture : ** Fortune, envious of such happy suc- 
cesse, — turned her wheele, and darkened their bright sunne of pros- 
peritie with the mistie cloudes of mishap and misery." 

Mr. M. Mason has observed that Dr. Johnson did not do jus- 
tice to his own emendation, referring the words vohose figure to 
Buckingham, when, in fact, they relate to shadow. Sir W. Black- 
stone had already explained the passage in this manner. Malone, 
By adopting Dr. Johnson's first conjecture, "puts o«t," for 
** puts o«,'* a tolerable sense may be given to these obscure lines. 
" I am but the shadow of poor Buckingham : and even the figure 
or outline of this shadow begins now to fade away, being extin- 
guished by this impending cloud, which darkens (or interposes 
between me and) my clear sun \ that is, the favour of my sove- 
reign." Gladstone. 

9 — and the best heart of />,] Meart is not here taken for the 
great org^n of circulation and life, but, in a common* and popu* 
lar sense, for the most valuable or precious part. Our author, 
in Hafmlet, mentions the heart of heart. Exhausted and efiete 
ground is said by the farmer to be out of heart. The bard and 
inner part of the oak is called heart of oak, Johnson. 

1 ^ood i* the level 

Of a full- charged confederacy,'] To stand in the level of a gun is 
to stand in a line laith its mouth, so as to be hit by the shot. 

yohnsoft. 
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That gentleman of Buckingham's : in person 
I 'II hear him his confessions justify ; 
And point by point the treasons of his master 
iHe shall again relate. 

The King takes his State, The Lords of the Council take 
their several Places. The Cardinal places fdmself un- 
der the King's Feety on his right side. 

A Miise within^ crying^ Room for the Queen. Enter the 
Queen, ushered by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk t she kneels. The King risethfrom his State^ takes 
her ufiy kissesy and filaceth her by hint, 

Q. Kath, Nay, we must longer kneel ; I am a suitor. 

K, Hen. Arise, and take place by us :— Half your suit 
Never name to us; 3rou have half our power: 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given ; 
Repeat your will, and take it. 

Q, Kath, Thank your majesty. 

That you would love yourself; and, in that love,, 
Not unconsider'd leav€ your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of mry^ petition. 

K, Hen. Lady mine, proceed. 

Q. Kath. I am solicited, not by a few. 
And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Are in great grievance : there have been commissions 
Sent down among them, which hath flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties :— wherein, although. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of thiese exactions,* yet the king our master, 



So, in oup author's Lover's Complaint: 

*• — not a heart which in his level came 

** Could scape the hail of his ail-hurting aim." Steevens. 

2 i— 09 putter-on 
Of thete exactions^ The instigator oHJties^ exactions; the per- 
son who suggested to the King the taxes complained of, and in- 
cited him to exact them from his subjects. So, in Macbeth : 
"—-The powers above 
" Put on their instruments." 
Again, in ffamlet.- 

** Oi deaths put on by canning and forc'd cause." Malone^ 
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(Whose honour heaven shield from soil!) even he es« 

capes not 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
tus The*8ides*of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. 

J^or, Not almost appears, 

It doth appear: for, upon these taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintam 
The many to them 'longing,^ have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 
And Danger serves among them.* 

K.Hen. Taxation! 

Wherein ? and what taxation ?— My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation \ 

IVoL Please you, sir, 

I know but of a single part, in aught 
Pertains to the state ; and front but in that file* 

3 TAtf many to them ^longing,'] The many 13 the meiny, the train, 
tbe people. Dryden is, peroaps, the last that used this word: 

** The kings before their many rode." Johnson. 
I believe the marvy is only the multitude^ the U 'tqkko). Thu^^ 
Corioiottus, speaking of the rabble, calls them : 

«« _. the mutable rank-scented many** Steevens, 

4 And Danger serve* am^ong them.'] Could one easily believe that 
a writer, who had, but immediately before, sunk so low in his ex- 
pression, should here rise again to a height so truly sublime ? 
where, by the noblest stretch of fancy. Danger is personalized as 
serving in the rebel army, and shaking the established govern- 
ment. Warburton. 

Chaucer, Gower, Skelton, and Spenser, have personified Ban- 
ger. The first, in his Rcnnaunt of the J^ose; the second, in his 
iifth Book, De Confeasione Amantisi the third, in his Bouge ^ 
Court-' 

«* With that, anone out start dangere;** 
and the fourth, in the 10th Canto of the fourth Book of his Fairy 
^een, and again in the fifth Book and the ninth Cantt). Steevens, 

8 m^,-^ front hd in that jUe -^] I am but primus inter pares. I 
am but first in the row of counsellors, yoknson. 

This was the very idea that Wolsey wished to disclaim. It 
was not his intention to acknowledge that he was the first in the 
row of counsellors, but that he was merely on a level with the 
rest» lotd stept in the satte line with then. M. Mmoh. 
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Where others tcU steps with me. 

Q. Kath. No, my lord, 

You know no more than others: but you frame 
Things, that are known'VUke;* which are not wholesome ,1^^ 
To those which would not know them^ and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions. 
Whereof my soveireign would have note, they are 
Most pestilent to the hearmg ; and, to bear them, 
The back is sacrifice to the load. They say, 
They are deris'd by you j or else you suffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

K. Hen. Still exaction 1 

The nature of iti In what kiftd, let 's know. 
Is this e^caction ? 

Q. ICath, I ^stL nuuch too yentuvQus 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bcMen'd 
Under your prorais'd pardon. The subject's grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is nam'd, your wars in France : This makes bold mouths : 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them; their curses now, 
live where their prayers did ; and it 's come to pass, 
That tractable obedience is a slave 
To each incensed will.' * I would, your highness 
Would give it quick consideration, for 
There is no primer^'business.^ " ^^ ^^y tS^x^ 

Tou knotii no more than others: Stcl That is, you know no mofe 
than oilier counsellors, but you are tne person who frame those 
things which are afterwards proposed, and known equally by all. 

M. Mason. 

7 '^-'■^ tractable obedience &c.] i. e. those who are tractable and 
obedient, must give way to others who are angry. Miugrave. 

The meaning of this is, that the people were so much irritated 
by oppression, that their resentment got the better of their obe- 
dience. *M Mason, 

The meaning, 1 think, is— Things are now in such a situation, 
that resentment and indignation predominate in every man's 
breast over duty and allegiance. Maione. 

• I coincide in opinion with Musgrave — I think the meaning 
this, — So powerful and numerous are the incensed, that those who 
were disposed to be tractable and obedient have become slaves to 
their vtill. Am. Ed. 
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K. Hen, By my Ufe, 

This is against our pleasure. 

WoL And for me, 

I have no further gone in this, than by 
A single voice ; and that not pass'd me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. 
If 1 am traduc'd by tongues, which neither k^ow 
My faculties, nor person,^ yet will be 
The chronicles of my doings— let rae say, 
'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. We must not stint ^* 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope^ malicious censuf ers ; which ever, 

« Then is no primer business] In the old edition-^ 
There is no primer baseness. 
The queen is here complaining of the suflTering of the commons, 
which, she suspects, arose from the abuse of power in some great 
men. But she is very reserved in speaking her thoughts con- 
cerning the quality of it. We may be assured then, that she did 
not, in conclusion, call it the highest baseness; but rather made 
use of a word that could not onend the Cardinal, and yet would 
incHne the King to give it a speedy hearing. I read therefore : 

There is no primer business, 
i. e. no matter of state that more earnestly presses a despatch. 

War burton. 
Dr. Warburton (for reasons which he has given in his note) 
would read : 

' no pritner business ; 
but I think the meaning of tlie original word is sufficiently clear. 
^o primer baseness is no m,ischief m^re ripe or ready for redress. 
So, in Othello: 

** Were they as prim^ as goats, as hot as monkies — .^* 

Steevens, 
^ If J am, tradu&d by tongues^ which neither knoKo, 
My faculties^ nor person,"] The old copy — by ignorant tongues. 
But surely this epithet must have been an interpolation, the igno^ 
ranee of the supposed speiakers being sufficiently indicated by 
their knowing neither the faculties nor person of the Cardinal. I 
have, therefore, with Sir T. Hanmer, restored the measure, by 
the present omission. Steevens. 

1 We m,ust not stint—] To stint is to stop, to retard. Many in- 
stances of this sense of the word are given in a note on JRomeo 
and yuliet. Act I, sc. iii. Steevens. 

• We must not stint — ] i. e. we must not limit, we must not 
restrain our necessary actions: — We must not do less than what 
is necessary to be done, because we may encounter malicious 
censures. Am. Ed- 
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As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new triram'd ; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, once weak ones,^ is 
Not ours, or not allow'd;^ what worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality,* is cried up 
For our best act.* If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

JT. H^, Things done well,'^ 

And with a care, exempt themselves from fear ; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear'd. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission ? 1 believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ?^ , 
A*trembling*contribution! Why, we take, n^&^f 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' the timber j^ 

* To cope — ] To engage with ; to encounter. The word is still 
used in some counties, yohnson. 

3 — once weaJk onw,] The modem editors read — or weak 
ones; but (mceisnot unfVequently used for smnetime, or at one 
timt or other t among our ancient writers. 

So, in the 13th Idea of Drayton : 

" This diamond shall once consume to dust." 
Again, in The Merry Whet of Windsor. "^^* I pray thee, once to- 
night ffive my sweet Nan this ring.*' 

Agam, in Leicester's Commontoealth .- "—if God should 
take from us her most excellent majesty (as once be will)iind so ' 
leave us destitute — ." Steevcns. ' . 

4 ^_ or not allow'd?] Not approved. See Vol. Ill, p. 72, n. 8. 

Malone. 

* — Vihat worst, as ofti ^ 

Hitting a grosser quaUty,"] The worst actions of j^reat men are 
commended by the vulgar, as more accommodated to the gross- 
.ness of their notions. Johnson. 

6 For 9ur best act,] 1 suppose, for the sake of measure, we 
should read — action. Perhaps the three la»t letters of this word 
were accidentally otaitted by the compositor. Steewns. 

f Things done Hveil,] Sir T. Hanmer, very judiciously in my 
opinion, completes the measure by reading t 
Things that are done well. Steevens. 
8 From every tree, lop, bark, and part o* the timber/] Lop is a 
substantive, and signiiies the branches. War burton. 
VOL, XL ^ 
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And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack'd, 
The air will drink the sap. To every county, 
Where this is questioned, send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 
The force of this commissions Pray, look to 't; 
I put it to your care. 

W6L A word with you. [Tb the Secretary. 

Let there be letters writ to every shire, 
Of the king's grace and pardon. The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me ; let it be nois'd, 
That, through our intercession, this revokement 
And pardon comes:* I shall anon advise you 
Further in the proceeding. [-fijnV Secretary. 

Enter Surveyor.* 

Q. Kath. I am sorry, that the Duke of Buckingham 
^H^ Is'^run in your displeasure. 

jr. Hen, It grieves many :* 

'The gentleman is leam'd,* and a most rare speaker, 
To nature none more bound ; his training such. 
That he may furnish and instruct great teachersi 
And never seek for aid out of himself.^ 
Yet see 

When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well dispos'd,* the mind growing once corrupt, 



Tkatt through our intercession, &e.] So, in HoUnshed, p. 892 : 
"The cardinal^ to deliver himself from the evill wiU of the com- 
mons, purchased by procuring and advancing of this demand, af- 
firmed, and caused it to be bruted abrode that through his inter" 
cession the king had pardoned and released all thing^." Steeven** 

t £nter Surwyor.'\ It appears from Holinsbed that his name 
was Charles Knyvet, Ritson. 

s The gentleman is learned, &c.] We understand fi-om •« The 
Prologue of the translatour,'* that the Knyghte of the Swanne, a 
French romance, was translated at the request of this unfortu- 
nate nobleman. Cdplandfthe printer, adds, "—this present 
history compyled, named Helyas the Knight of the Svtanne, of 
mthom linially is descended my said lord^ The duke was executed 
on Friday the 17th of May, 1521. The book has no date. Steeveng, 

3 And never seek for aid out of himself] Beyond the treasures 
of his own mind. Johnson. 

Read: 

And ne'er seek aid out (f himself » Tet Wf , — . Ritsan , 

A J I noble benefits 
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They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. This man so complete, 
Who was enroird *mongst wonders, and when we, 
Almost with ravish'd list'uing, could not find 
His hour of speech a minute ; he, my lady. 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmeared in hell.* Sit by us ; you shall hear 
(This was his gentleman in trust) of him 
Things to strike honour sad. — Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices ; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

TVol, Stand forth; and with bold spirit relate what 
you, 
Most like a careful subject, have collected 
Out of the duke of Buckingham. 

K. Hen. Speak freely. 

Surif. Firet, it was usual with him, every day 
It would infect his speech, That if the king 
Should without issue die, he 'd carry it* so 
To make the sceptre his t These very words 
I have heard him utter to hrs son-in-law. 
Lord Aberga'ny ; to whom by oath he menac'd 
Revenge upon the cardinaL 

Wol. Please your highness, note 

This dangerous conception in this point.^ 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant ; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

Q. Kath, My leam'd loi'd cardinal, 

Deliver all with charity. 

K.ffen. Speak on: 

Not ivell ciispos%'] Great gifts of nature and education, not 
joined with good dispositions, yohruon. , 

* — is become at black 
As if besmeared in hell."] So, in Othello: 

" Her name, that was as fresh 

" As Dian*s visage, is now begrira'd and black 
•« As mine own face." Steevens. 

he 'd carry it — ] Old copy— Ae V. Corrected by Mr. 

Rowe. Malone. 

7 This dangerous conception in this point»1 Note this particular 
^rt of this dangerous design. Johnson. 
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How grounded he his title to the crown, 

Upon oiir fail? to this point hast thou heard him 

At any time speak aught? 

Surv. He was brought to this 

By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins." 

K. Hen, What was that Hopkins? 

^urv. Sir, a Chartreux friar* 

His confessor; who fed him every minute 
AVith words of sovereignty. 

^' Hen, How know'st thou this ? 

Surv, Not long before your highness sped to France, 
The duke being at the Rose, within the parish 
Saint Lawrence Poultney,^ did of me demand 
What was the speech amongst the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: I reply'd, 
Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king's danger. Presently the duke 
Said, ' Twas tlie fear, indeed ; and that he doubted, 
*Twould prove the verity of certain words » 

Spoke by a holy monk ; that oft^ says he, 
Hath aent to me, iviMng me to fiei'mit 

8 By £x vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkms.] In former editions: 
By a vain phropnecy of Nicholas Henton. 
We heard before from Brandon, of one Nicholas Hopkins ; and 
now his name is chang^ed into Hentoti; so that Brandon and the 
surveyor seem to be in two stories. There is, however, but one 
and the same person meant, Hopkins, as I have restored it in the 
text, for perspicnity's sake ; yet it will not be afly difficulty to ac- 
count for the other name, when we come to consider, that he wat 
a monk of the convent, called Henton, near Bristol. So both 
Hall and Holinshed acquaint us. And he might, according to 
the custom of these times, be called Nicholas of Henton, from 
the place; as Hopkins from his family. Theobald. 

This mistake, as it was undoubtedly made by Shakspeare, is 
worih a note. It would be doing too great an honour to the 
players to suppose tliem capable of being the authors^f it. 

SteevenS' 

Shakspeare was perhaps led into the mistake by inadvertently 
referring tlie words, "called Henton," in the passage already 
quoted froi^ Holinshed, (p. 212, n. 5,) not to the monasterj% but to 
the monk. Malone. 

V The duke being at the Ro^, &c.] This house was purchased 
about the year 1561, by Richard Hill, sometime master of the 
Merchant Tailors company, and is now the Merchant Tailors 
school, in Suffolk-lane. Whalley. 
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John de la Courts my chafilain^ a choice hour 

To hear from him a matter of some moment: , 

Whom after tender the\onfe99ion'a*'9eal^ -^^ ^^^• 

Me solemnly had swom^ thaty what he s/iokcj 

My chaplain to no creature Uvingy but 

To mcj should utter^ with demure confidence 

This fiausingly ensu'd, — Neither the king^ nor his heirsy 

(Tell you the duke) shall firosfier : bid him strive 

To gain the love* of the commonalty ; the duke 

Shall govern England. 

Q. Kath, If I know you well, 

You were the duke's surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complamt o' the tenants : Take good heed^ 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person. 
And spoil your nobler soul ! I say, take heed ; 
Yes, heartily beseech you. 

K, Hen, Let him on : — 

•Go forward. 

Surv, On my soul, I '11 speak but truth. 

I told my lord the duke, By the devil's illusions 
This monk might be deceiv'd ; and that 'twas dang'rous 
for him,3 



t— tfrt^fcr *Ar confession's *ea/ — ] All the editions, down 
from the beginning, have — commission's. But what commission'a 
seal ? That is a question, I dare say, none of our diligent editors 
asked themselves. The text must be restored, as I have corrected 
it ; and honest Holinshed, [p. 863,1 from whom our author took 
the substance of this passage, maybe called in as a testimony.— 
•'The duie in talk told the moni, that he had done very well to 
bind his chaplain, John de la Court, Under the seal of confession, 
to keep secret such matter." Theobald. ' 

2 To gain the love — ] The old copy reads— To the love. 

Steevens, 
For the insertion of the word ^ain 1 am answerable. From the 
corresponding passage in Holinshed, it appears evidently to have 
•been omitted through the carelessness of tlie compositor: ** The 
said monke told to De la Court, neither the king nor his heirs 
should prosper, and that I should endeavour to purchase the good 
Wilis of the commonalty of England." 

Since I wrote the above, I find this correction had been made 
by the editor of the fourth folio. Malone. 

It had been adopted by Mr. Rowe, and all subsequent editors, 
.. Steevens. 

3 „:^,^for hiroj] Old copy— for this. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Malone. 
X2 
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To niminate on this so far, until 
It forg'd him some desig^n, which, being believ'd, 
It was much like to do: He answer*d, Tuah! 
It can do me no damage : adding further, 
That, had the king in his last sickness fail'd, 
The cardinars and sir Thomas Lovell's heads 
Should have gone. off. 

JT. Hen. Ha ! what, so rank ?* Ahj ha ! 

There 's mischief in this man ; Canst thou say fur- 
ther? 

Surv, I can, my liege. 

K, Hen, Proceed. 

Surv. Being at Greenwich j^ 

After your highness had reproved the duke 
About sir William Blomer, — 

K. Hen. I remember 

Of such a time : — Being my sworn servant,* 
The duke retain'd him his. But on ; What hence ? 

Surv. 7/*, quoth he, I for this had been co7nmiitedj 
•/f«, to the Tower^ I thought x-^I would have play* d- 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard: w//o, being at Salisbury y 
i[fade stilt to come in his presence ; which if granted^ 
.is he made semblance of his duty^ would 
Have put his knife into him.^ 

4 —"SO rank?] Rank weeds, are weeds grown up to great 
height and strength. Whau says the King, *mai he advanced to 
this pitch? Johnson. 

5 _• Being^ my avorn servant, &c.] Sir William Blomer,. (Ho- 
linshed calls him Bulmer) was reprimanded by the King in the 
star-chamber, for that, being his sworn servant, he had left the 
King's service for the duke of Buckingham's. 

Edfward^9 MSS» Steevens. 

« ffave put his knife into Am.] The accuracy of Holinsbed, if 
fhwn him Shakspeare took his account of the accusations and 
punishment, together with the qualities of the Duke of Bucking- 
hanor, is proved- in the most authentic manner by a very curiotis 
report of his case in East. Term, 13 Hen. VIII, in the year books 
published by authority, fol. 11 and 12, edit. 1597. After, in the 
most exact mannec, setting forth tha arrangement of the Lord 
High Steward, the Peers, the arraignment, and other forms, and 
ceremonies, it says : «' Et issint fuit arreine Edvjard Due de Buck' 
ingham, le derrain Jour de Terme te xij jour de May, le Dw: die 
M^r/b/zf donques estant Grand seneschal; la cause fuit, pur ceo 
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K, Hen, A giant traitor 1 

Wol. Now, madam, may his highness live in freedom, 
And this man out of prison ? 

Q. Kath. God mend all I 

K, Hen, There 's something more would out of thee ; 

What say'st? 
Surv, After-^the duke his fatherf^vrith the knife^r^ 
He streteh'd him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on his breast, mounting his eyes, 
He did discharge a horrible oath ; whose tenoor 
Was, — Were he evil us*d, he would out-go 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 

K, Hen, Th^re 's his period, 

To sheathe his knife in us. He is attached ; 
Call him to present trial : if he may 
Find mercy in the lnw, 'tis his; if none, 
Let him not^seek 't of us : By day and night,''" 
He/s traitor to the height. \^Rx€unt, 

que il avoit eatend 1' mort de nostra Sur. le Roy. Car preimer- 
ment un Moine del' Abbey de Mentan. in le countie de Somerset dk 
a lui que il sera Roy et command* Juy de obtenir le benevolence 
del* communalte, et sur ceo il doiia certaines robbes a cest en- 
tent. A. que il dit que le moine ne onques dit ainsi a lui, et que 
il ne dona ceux dones a cest intent. Donques auterfoits il dit, «i 
le Roy monist san» issue male, il voul* estre Roy : et auxi que il 
disoit, si le Roy avoit lui commis al' prison, donques il voul* lui 
occire ove son dagger. Mes touts ceux matters il denia in effect, 
mes fuit trove coulp : Et pur ceo il avoit jugement comme traitre, 
et fuit decolle le Vendredv devant le Fesie del Pentecost que fait le 
xiij joup de May avant dit. Dieu ^ sa arae grant mercy— car il 
fuit tres noble prince et prudent, et mirror de tout courtesie." 

Vaillant, 
7 .^..^By dav and night,'] This, 1 believe, was a phrase an- 
ciently signifymg — at all timely every way, completely. In The 
Merry Wives ofWitukoTy Falstaff, at the end of his letter to Mrs- 
^ord, styles himself: 

" Thine own true knight, 

■" By day or night 9^ &c. 
Again, (I must repeat a quotation I have elsewhere employed) 
in the third Book of Gower, De Confessione Amantis : 

** The Sonne cleped was Machayre, 
. " The daughter eke Canace hlght, 

*' By date bothe and eke by Jiight** 
The King's words, however, by some critics, have been con- 
sidered as an adjuration. I do not pretend to have determined 
the exact force of them. Steevens. 
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SCENE III. 

ji Room in the Palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain' and Lord Sands.* 

Cham. Is it possible, the spells of France should 
juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries?* 

Sands. ^ew customs. 

Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed. 

Cham. As far as I see, all the good our English 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
A fit or two o* the face ;* but they are shrewd ones ; 

8 •— — Lard Chamberlain — ] Shakspeare has placed this scene 
in 1521. Charles earl of Worcester was then Lord Chamber- 
lain; but when the King in fact went in masquerade to Cardinal 
Wolsey's house. Lord Sands, who is here introduced as going 
Either with the Chamberlain, himself possessed that office. 

Malone. 

Lord Chamberlain — ] Charles Somerseti created Earl of 
Worcester 5 Henry VIII. He was Lord Chamberlain both to 
Henry VII, and Henry VIII, and continued in the office until 
his death, 1526. Reed. 

» Lord Sands.] Sir William Sands, of the Vine, near' Basing- 
stoke, in Hants, was created a peer, 1524. He became Loni 
Chamberlain upon the death of the Earl of Worcester in 15^6. 

Reed. 

* Is it possible^ the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries ?] Mysteries were allegorical 
shows, which the ntwinmers of those times exhibited in odd fan- 
tastic habits. Mysteries are used, by an easy figure, for those 
that exhibited mysteries,- and the sense is only, that the travelled 
Englishmen were metamorphosed, by foreign fashions, into such 
an uncouth appearance, that they looked like mumm^s in a mys- 
tery, yohnson. 

That mysteries is the genuine reading, [^Dr. Warburton would 
read — m^cj^eries] and that it is used in a different sense from the 
one here given, will appear in the following instance from Dray- 
ton's Shepherd^s Garland: 

<* — even so it fareth now with thee, 
•* And with these vsisards of thy mysterie-*' 
The context of which shows, that by v)isards are meant )boff«, and 
by mysterie their poetic skill, which was before called " mister ar- 
tes." Hence the mysteries in Shakspeare signify ihoae. fantastic 
manners knd fashions of the French, which had operated as spells 
or enchantments. Hailey. 
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For when they h(Ad them, you would swear directly, 

Their very noses had been counsellors 

To Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep state so. 

Sands. They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one 
would take it, 
That never saw them^ pace before, the spavin,* 
A springhalt reign 'd among them."* 

Cham. Death ! my lord, 

Their clothes are after such a pagan cut too,* 
That, sure, they have woirn out Christendom. How now? 
What news, sir Thomas Lovell ? 



2 AJtt or tv)o o' the f ace i] A fit of the face seems to be what we 
now term a grimace, an artificial cast of tlie countenance. 

Fletcher has mure plainly ezpreaaed the same tliought in The 
Slder Brother: 

•' — » learnt new tongues ■•— — 

'* To wiry hit face at teamen do their eompast." Steeven*^ 

8 That never saw them — ] Old copy — «f *em. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope. Malone. 

4 A springhalt reigrCd among them*'] The stringhalt, or sprhighalt^ 
(as the old copy reads) is a disease incident to horses, which 
gives them a convulsive motion in their paces. 

So, in Muleasses the Turk, 1610: " — by reason of a general 
spring-halt' and debility in their hams." 

Again, m Ben Jonson's Bartholometo Fair: 

*• Poor soul, she has had a stringhalt.** Steevens. 

Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors, without any necessity, I 
think, for A springhalt, read — And springhalt. Malone. 

* I am satisfied the text is erroneous; Sbakspeare must have 
known, that the spaH}in and springhalt were distinct diseases, the 
spavin causing lameness, from a callous formed on the bone of 
the gamel joint, which ultimately produces ossification ; this is 
called the bone spavin; the blood spawn is a difierent disease, which 
also induces lameness in the same part : the springhalt originates 
in a contracted sinew of one or both of the bind legs, which, when 
the horse moves, is discovered by the foot being jirked, or twitched 
up much above the height, which the animal, if perfectly isound, 
would naturally raise it. In place of the alteration made by Mi\ 
Pope I would prefer to read, ** the spavin, or springhalt reign'd 
among them.** Am. Ed. 

* — cut too,] Old copy— cut to *t. Corrected in the fourth 
folio. Malone. 

Both the first and second folio read — cut too % so that for part 
of this correction we are not indebted to the fourth folio. 

Steevens. 
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Enter Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Lov. 'Faith, my lord, 

I hear of none, hut the new proclamation 
That *» clapp'd upon the court-gate. 

Cham. What is 't for? 

Lov. The reformation of our travell'd gallants. 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 

Cham. I am glad, 'tis there ; now I would pray our 
monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre. 

Lov. They must either 

(For so run the conditions) leave these remnant^ 
Of fool, and feather,* that they got in Finance, 

« — leave thete remnants 
Offooit and feather,] This does not allude to the feathert an- 
ciently worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen, (a clrcum* 
stance to which no ridicule could justly belong) but to an efftf- 
minate fashion recorded in Greene*s Faretoell to Folly, 1617 ; from 
whence it appears that even young gentlemen carriedyoM offea' 
then in their hands : « — we strive to be counted womanish, by 
keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, by mearing plume* offea' 
there in our hande, which in wars, our ancestors wore on their 
heads.'* Again, in his ^ipfor an upstart Courtier, 1680: «* Then 
our young courtiers strove to exceed one another in vertue, not 
in bravery ; they rode not vfiih/<fnne* to ward their faces from the 
wind," &c. Again, in Lingua, &c. 1607, Phantasies, who is a 
male character, is equipped with a Jan. Steevens, 

The text niay receive illustration f cm a passage in Nashe's 
Lifeqf lacie Wilton, 1594: " At that time [viz. in the court of 
King Henry VIII,] I was no common squire, no undertroden 
torch -bearer, I had my feather in my cap as big as a flag in the 
foretop, my French doublet gelte in the belly, as though (lyke a 
pig readie to be spitted) all my guts had been pluckt out, a paire 
of side paned hose that hung down like two scales filled with 
Holland cheeses, my long ttock that sate close to my dock, — my 
rapier pendant like a round sticke. Sec. my blacke cloake of black 
cloth, ouerspreading my backe lyke a thombacke or an elephant's 
eare;— andin consummation of my curiositie, my handes with* 
out gloves, all a more French'* &c. Ritson. 

In Rowley's Match at Midnight, Act I, sc. i, Sim sayji : *« Yes, 
yes, she that dwells in Blackfryers, next to the sign of The Fool 
laughing at a Feather** 

But Sir Thomas Lovell's is rather an allusion to the feathers 
which were formerly worn by fools in their caps. See a print on 
-this subject from a painting of Jordaens, engraved by Voert ; and 
again, in the ballad of Nevjt and no Nevte,- 

*' And feathers wagging in a tool's cap.** Hotrce. 
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With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, (as fights, and fireworks;^ 
Abusing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wisdom,) renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings. 
Short blister'd breeches,' and those types of travel, 
. And understand again like honest men ; 
Or pack to their old playfellows: there, I take it, 
They may, cum firivilegio^ wear away' 
The lag end of their lewdness, and be laugh'd at. 

Sands, 'Tis to give them physick, their diseases 
Are grown so catching. 

Cham. What a loss our ladies 

Will liave of these trim vanities ! 

Lov. Ay, marry. 

There will be woe indeed, lords ; the sly whoresons 
Have got a speeding trick to lay down ladies ; 
A French song, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 

Sands, The devil fiddle them I I am glad, they 're go- 
ing; 
(For, sure, there 's no converting of them ;) now 
An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-song, 
And have an hour of hearing; and, by'r-lady. 
Held current musick too. 

Cham. Well said, lord Sands ; 

Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands, No, my lord ; 

Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

Cham. Sir Thomas, 

Whither were you a going ? 



^ — /rfwori^/3 We learn from a French writer quoted in 
Montfaucon's Monuments de la Monarchk FranqoisCy Vol. IV, that 
some very extraordinary fireworks were played oft* on the even- 
ing of the last day of the royal interview between Guynes and 
Ardres. Hence, our ** travelled gallants,'* who were present at 
this exhibition, might have imbibed their fondness for the pyro- 
technic art. Stetvem. 

^ — blistered breeches,'] Thus the old copy; i. e. breeches 
pufF'd, swell'd out like blisters. The modern editors read — bol-r 
£ter*d breeches, which has the same meaning. Steevens 

9 «-«« «rear <»»ay — ] Old copy— w« away. Corrected in the 
second folio. Malone, / 
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Lov. To the cardinal's ; 

Your lordship is a guest too. 

Cham, O, 'tis true : 

This night he makes a supper, and a great one. 
To many lords and ladies ^ there \iriH be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I 'il assure you. 

Lorv, That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dews fall every where. 

Qham, No dcMibt, he ^ noble ; 

He had a black mouth, that said other of him. 

Sands, He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; in him^ 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine : 
iw«iy Men of hisVay ^should be most liberal, 
S*M They are*'set*here for examples. 

Chain, True, they are so j 

But few now give so great ones. My barge stays ;* 
Your lordship shall along : — Come, good sir Thomas^ 
We shall be late else : which I would not be. 
For I was spoke to, with sir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be comptrollers. 

Sands, I am your lordship'i. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The Presence 'Chamber in York-Place, 

• Hautboys, A small Table under a State for the Cardinal, 

a longer Table for the Guests, Enter at one Door^ 
Anne Bullen, and divers JLordsy Ladies^ and Gen- 
tlewomen^ as Guests; at another Door^ enter Sir 
Henry Guildforjd. 

^ Guild, Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes ye all : This night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you : none here, he lK>pes, 
In all this noble bevy,* has brought with her 

1 J My barge stays;'] The speaker is now in the Kings's pa- 
lace at BriUevselly from which he is proceeding by water to York- 
place^ (Cardinal Wolsey's house) now Whitehall. Malone, 

2 ..^-^noble bevy,] Milton has copied this word: 
" A bevy of fair dames." yohnson. , 

Sf>enser had, before Shakspeare, employed thi» word in the 
same dianner : 
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One care abroad ; he would have all as merry 
As first-good company, good wine, good welcome 

Can make good people.^ O, my lord, you are tardy ; 

Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sands, and Sir 
Thomas Lovell, 
The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp'd wingSL to me. 

Cham, You are young, sir Harry Guildford. 

Sands, Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 
But half my lay-thoughts in him,^ome of these 
Should find a running banquet^ ere they rested, 



" And whither runs this bevy of ladie* bright ?** 

ShephearcTs Calender. April. 
Again, in his Faery ^teene: 

" And in the midst thereof, upon the flowre, 
•* A lovely benty of faire ladies sale.'* 
The word bevy was originally applied to larks. See the Glos- 
sary to the Shepheard^s Calender. Malone, 

^ As first-good companyt &c.] As this passage has been all 
along pointed, [As first, good company,] Sir Harry Guildford is 
made to include all these under the Jirst article ; and then gives 
us the drop as to what should follow. The poet, I am persuaded, 
wrote : 

Ai first-good company good viine, good ivelcome, &c. 
i e. he would have you as merry as these three things can make 
you, the best company in the land, of the best rank, good wine, 
&c. TheobidJ. 

Sir T. Hanmer has mended it more elegantly, but with greater 
violence : 

As first, good company, then good viine, &c. yohnson. 

4 — - a running banquet — ] A running banquet, literally speak- 
ing, is a hasty refreshm.ent, as set in opposition to a regular and 
protracted meal. The fi>rmer is the object of this rukish peer; 
the latter, perhaps, be would liave relinquished to those of more 
permanent desires. Steevens, 

A running banquet seems to have meant a hasty banquet. " Qjiren 
Margaret and Prince Edward, (says Habingdon, in his History of 
King Ediuard IV,) though by the Earle recalled, found their iPaie 
imd the winds so adverse, that they could not land in England, to 
taste this running banquet to which fortune had invited them.** 
The hasty banquet, that was in Lord Sands's thoughts, is too ob- 
vious to require explanation. 

It should seem from the following lines in the prologue to a co- 
medy called The IValh of Islington, 1657, that some double mcua- 
ing was couched under the phrase, a running banqui-t: 
VOL XL Y 
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I think, would better please them : By my fife, 
They are a stveet society of fair ones. 

Loru. Oj that your lordship were but now confessor 
To one or two of these ! 

Sands. 1 would, I were ; 

They should find easy penance. 

Lov. 'Faith, how easy ? 

Sands, As easy as a down-bed would afford it. 

Cham. Sweet ladies, will it please you sit? Sir Harry, 
Place you that side, ^'11 take the charge of this: 
Hb grace is ent'ring. — Nay, you must not freeze ; 
Two women plac'd together makes cold weather:— 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep them waking ; 
Pray, sit between these ladies. 

Sands. By my faith, 

And thank your lordship. — By your leave, sweet ladies : 
[^Seats himself between Anne Bullen and 
another Lady. 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father. 

jinne. Was he mad, sir? 

Sands. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 
But he would bite none ; just as 1 do now. 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. [^Kisses her- 

Cham. Well said, my lord^— • 

So, now you are fairly seated : — Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 

Sands. For my little cure. 

Let me alone. 

Hautboys. Enter Cardinal Wolsey, attended; 
and takes his State. 

Wol. You are welcome, my fair guests ; that noble 
lady, 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry. 
Is not my friend : This, to confirm my welcome ; 
And to you all good health. [^Drinks. 

Sands. Your grace is noble :— 

Let me have such a bowl may bold my thanks, 

'* The gate unto his walks, through which you.may 

" Behold a pretty prospect of the play ; 

*• A play of walks, or you may please to rank it 

" With that vthick ladies love, a running banquet.*^ Malotie- 
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And save tne so much talkiiig. 

JVoL My lord Sands, 

I am beholden to you: cheer your neighbours.*-* ~ 
Ladies, you are not merry ; — Gentlemenj 
Whose lault is this? 

Sands. The red wine first must rise 

In their fair cheeks, my lord ; then we shall have them 
Talk us to stlenoe. 

jinne. You are a merry gamester, 

My lord Sands. 

Sande^ Yes, if I make my play.« 

Here *s to your ladyship : and pledge it, madam, 
For 'tis to such a" thing, -« 

jinne. You cannot show me. 

Sands. I told youf grace, they would talk anon. 

[^Vrum and trumfiets within : chambers discharged.* 

WoL What's that? 

Cham. Look out there, some of you. \_Exit a Servant. 

WoL What warlike voice ? 

And to what end is this ? — Nay, ladies, fear not j 
By all the laws of war you are privileg'd. 
Re-enter Servant. 

Cham. How now ? what is 't ? 

Serv. A noble troop of strangers ; 



9 — — if I maJte my piay,"] i. e. if I make my party. Steevens. 

Rather— {^ / m^iy choose my game. Ritson. 

As the measure, in this place, requires an additional syllable^ 
we may, commodiously enough, read, with Sir T. Hanmer: 
Tetf if X may make my play* Steevens. 

6 -*«- chambers discharged.*] A chamber is a gun which stands 
erect on its breech. Such are used only on occasions of rejoicings 
and are so contrived as to carry great charges, and thereby to 
make a noise more than proportioned to their bulk. They are 
called chambers because they are mere chambers to lodge powder; 
a chamber being the technical term for that cavity in a piece of 
ordnance which contains the combustibles. Some of them are 
still ^d in the Park, and at the places opposite to the parlia- 
ment'house when the king goes thither. Camden enumerates 
them among other guns, as follows : << — cannons, demi cannomr, 
^ambersy arquebuse, musquet." 

Again, in A nevi Trick to cheat the Devil^ 1636: 
,«* — I still think o* the Tower ordinance, 
" Or of the peal of chambers, that 's still fir'd 
** When my lord-mayor takes his barge." Steeven^. 
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For so they seem: they have left their barge,^ an^ 

landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

IVoL Good lord Chamberlain, 

Go, give them welcome, you can speak the French , 

tongue ; 
And, pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them, 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall shine at full upon them : — Some attend himw— 

[^Exil Chamberlain, attended. Ml ari9ei and 
Tables removed. 
You have now a broken banquet ; but we '11 mend it. 
A good digestion to you all : and, once more, 
I shower a welcome on you ;-— Welcome all. 
Hautboys, Enter the Ring, and twelve Others^ as Mask- 
ersj^ habited like She/iherds, vjith sixteen Torch-bear^ 
ers; ushered by the Lord Chamberlain. They fias^ 
directly before the Cardinalj and gracefully salute him. 
A noble company ! what are their pleasures ? 

Cfiam, Because they speak no English, thus they pray'd^ ^ 
To tell your grace ; — That, having heard by fame 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
This night to meet here, they could do no less, 
Out of the great respect they bear to beauty, 
But leave their flocks; and, under your fair conduct. 



7 — they hante left their bargCy"] See p. 230, n. 1. Mdione, 

8 Enter the King, and twelve Others, as Maskersi] For an account 
of this masquerade, see Holinshed, Vol. II, p. 921. Steepens. 

The account of this masquerade was first given by Cavendish » 
in his Life of Wolsey, which was written in the time of Queen M^a- 
ry; from which Stowe and Holinshed copied it Cavendish was 
himself present. Before the King, &c. began to dance, they re- 
quested leave (says Cavendish) to accompany the ladies at mi/m- 
chance. Leave being granted, "then went the masquers, and 
first saluted all the dames, and then returned to the most wor- 
thiest, and then opened the great cup of gold filled with crownes, 
and other pieces to cast at. — Thus perusing all the gentlewomen, 
of some they wonne, and to some they lost. And having viewed 
all the ladies they returned to the Cardinal with great reverence,- 
pouring downe all their gold, which was above two hundred 
crownes. At all, quoth the Cardinal, and casting the' die, he 
won^e it; whereat was made great joy.** 

Life of WoUey, p. 22> edit. 1641. Mahn^. 
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Crave leave to view these ladks, and ^treM 
Ad liour of revels with them. 

IVoL Say> lord chamberlainy 

The^ hajre iddoe my poor house &w:e ; for which I pay 

them 
A tiiioufiand thanks* a&4 pray them tisd^ thieir pleasures. 
[Zsdifi^ cAofien/ar the Iktnct, The King 
f:hoi^9e9 Anns Bvi*i.£N. 

K. Hen, The fmest'hand I e««r.|puch'd! O9 benut^y 
Till now I never knew thee. ^Munc. Dance. 

WoL My kwd,.-^ 

Cham. Your grace ? 

WoL Pray, tell them thus much from me : 

There should he one amongst them^ hy his persoDy 
More worthy this place than myself; to whom) 
If I but knew him, with my love and duty 
I would surrender it. 

Cham, I will, my lord. 

[Cham, goes to the Comftany^ and returns. 

WoL What say they? 

Cham, Such a one, they all confess, 

There is, indeed ; >which they would have your grace 
Find out, and he will -take it.* 

WoL Let me see then.— 

\C0me9fr0m his State. 
By all your good leaves, gentlemen ;->-Here I '11 make 
My royal choice. 

K. Hen. You have found him, cardinal : * 

\JJnmx19king, 
You hold a fair assembly; you do well, lord : 
You are a churchman, or, 1 *11 tell you, cardinal, 
I should judge now unhappily.* 

WoL J am glad, 

9 — ..^o^e it,'] That is, take the chi«f place, yohtam, 

1 Tou hone found himf eardinal/] Holinsbed says the Cardinal 

mistook, and pitched upon Sir Edward Neville; upon which the 

King laughed, and pulled ofTboth his own mask and Sir Edward's . 

Edward^t MSS. Steewnt, 

% m.'-.^ unhappily.'] That is, unluckily, fnischievously, yoknfon. 
So, in A merye yeste of a man called Hcmleglat, bl. 1. no date : ' 

*'-— in such manner colde he cloke andhyde his unhappineffe- 

aodfalsnesse.*' Steevens, 

Y2 
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Your grace is grown so pleasant. 

K, Hen. My lord chamberlain, 

Pr'ythee, come hither: What fair lady 's that? 

Cham. An \ please your grace, sir Thomas Bullen's 
daughter, 
The viscount Rochford, one of her highness' women. 

K. Hen, }^J heaven, she is a dainty one. — Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly, to take you out. 
And not to kiss you. — A health, gentlemen, 
Let it go round. 

WoL Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet ready 
I' the privy chamber? 

Lov. Yes, my lord. 

WoL Your grace, 

I fear, with dancing is a little heated.^ 

K, Hen. 1 fear, too much. 

Wol. There *s fresher air, my lord. 

In the next chamber. 



3 / were unmannerly, to take you out. 

And not to kiss you!] A kiss was aBciently the established fee 
of a lady's partner. So, in A Dialogue between Custom and Verities 
concerning the Use and Abuse of Dauncing and Minstrelsie, bl. 1. no 
no date, " Imprinted at London, at the long shop adjoining unto 
saint Mildred's church in the Pultrie, by John Allde ;•* 
" But some reply, what foole would daunce, 

•* If that when daunce is doon, 
** He may not have at ladyes lips 
" That which in daunce he woon ?*' Steevens. 
See Vol. II, p. 38, n. 2. Malone. 

This custom is still prevalent, among the country people, in 
many, perhaps all parts, of the kingdom. When the fiddler 
thinks his young couple have had music enough, he makes his 
instrument squeak out two notes which all understand to say— 
kiss her ! Ritson. ^ 

4 „.— . a little heated.'] The King, on being discovered and de- 
sired by Wolsey to tstke his place, said that he would *< first go 
and shift him : and thereupon went into the Cardinal's bedcham- 
ber, where was a great fire prepared for him, and there he new 
appareled himselfe with rich and princely garments. And in 
the king's absence the dishes of the banquet were cleane taken 
away, and the tables covered with new and perfumed clothes. — 
Then the king took his seat under the chloath of estate, command- 
ing every person to sit still as before ; and then came in a new 
banquet before his majestic of two hundred dishes, and so they 
passed the night in banqueting and dancing untiU morning." Ca^, 
vendish's L/fe of WoUey, Muhne. 
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K, Hen, Lead in your ladies, every one.— Sweet part- 
ner, 
I must not yet forsake you :— Let 's be merry ;— 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to these fair ladies, and a measure 
To lead them once again ; and then let 's dream 
Who 's best in favour.— Let the musick knock it.* 

\^Exeunt^ with Trumfieta. 



ACT II SCENE I. V 

j1 Street, 
Enter Two Gentlemen, meeting, 

1 Gent, Whither away so fast ? 

2 Gent, O,— God save yoii I? 
Even to the hall, to hear what shall become 

Of the great duke of Buckingham. 

1 Gent, I '11 save you 
That labour, sir. All 's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing hack the prisoner. 

2 Gent, Were you there ? 

1 Gent, Yes, indeed, was I. 

2 Gent, Pray, speak, what has happened ? 

1 Gent, You may guess quickly what. 

2 Gent. Is he found guilty ? 

1 Gent, Yes, truly, is he, and condemned upon it. 

2 Gent. I am sorry for 't. 

1 Gent, So are a number more. 

2 Gent. But, pray, how pass'd it? 

1 Gent, I '11 tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar ; where, to his accusations, 

* — Let the musick knock «>.] So, in Antonio andMeliida, Part 

1,1602: 

" Fid. Faith, the song will seem to come off hardly. 

" Catz. Ti*oth, not a whit, if you seem to come off quickly. 

«* Fia. Pert Catzo, inoci- it then.'' SteevenA. 
« O, — God tave you .''\ Surely, (with Sir Thomas Hanmer) we 
dhould complete the measure by reading : 

O", sipj God taveyou ! Steevens, ■ , : 
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He pleaded «tiil, not igaikfi and alieg'd 

Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. 

The king's attorney^ on the contrary, 

Urg'd on the examinations, proo£h cxmfesstons 

Of divers witnesses ; which the duke desir'd 

To him brought, vivd vott^ to his face ;^ 

At which appeared against hhn, his sonreyor; 

Sir Oi^>ert Peck his chancellor; and John Court, ^ 

Confessor to him ; with that devil-monk, 

Hopkins, that made thk mischief. 

2 Gent. That was he, 

That fed him with his pit^hecies? 

1 Gent, The same. 
All these accus'd him strotigly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not: 
And so his peers, tipon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of high treason. Much 
He spoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. • 

2 Gent, After all this, how did he bear himself? 

1 0«2^.. When he was brought again to the bar^— to 

hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment,— he was stifr*d 
With such an agony, he sweat extremely,* 
And something spoke in choler, ill, and hasty : 
But he fell to himself again, and, sweetly. 
In all'the rest show'd a most noble patience. 

2 Gent, I do not think, he fears death. 

1 Gent, Sure, he does not. 
He never was so womanish ; the cause 

He may a little grieve at. 

2 Gent, Certainly, 
The cardinal is the end of this. 

I Gent. 'Tis likely. 

By all conjectures : Fir^, Kildare's attainder, 



7 To him brought vhd voce, to hUface:"] This is a clear error <tf 
the press. We must read— Aave instead oi^-hirn, M. Maton. 

• Wat either pitied in hitn^ or forgotten.l Either produced no ef- 
fect, or produced only ineffectual pity. Malone. 

» — he vuteat extremely^ This circumstance it taken from 
Holinshed: <* After he was found guilty, the duke was brought 
to the bar, sore-chafing, and eweea manoelQUilyL** Steevent. 
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Then deputy of Ireland; who removed, 

Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste too, 

Lest he should help his father. ^ 

2 Gent, That trick of state 

Was a deep envious one. 

1 Gent. At his return, 
No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally ; whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal instantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 

2 Gent. ^ All the commons 
Hate him perniciously, and, o* my conscience. 
Wish him ten fathom deep : this duke as much 
They love and dote on ; call him, bounteous Buckings 

ham, 
The mirror of all courtesy ;i— 

1 Gent, Stay there, sir. 
And see the noble ruinM man you speak of. 

£nter Buckingham from his jirraignment ; Tifistavea 
before him; the Axe nrnth the Edge towards him ; Hal' 
herds on each side: with him^ Sir Thomas Lovell^ 
Sir Nicholas Vaux, Sir William Sands,* and 
common. People. " 

2 Gent. Let's stand close, and behold him. 

Buck. All good people, 

You that thus far have come to pity me. 
Hear what I say, and then go home and loose me. 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 

1 The mirror of all courtesy i^ See the concluding words of ». 6, 
p. 224. Steevens. 

2 Sir William San3*,'] The old copy reads— 5'i> Walter. 

Steevem. 
The correction is justified by Holinshed*s Chronicle, in wl^ich 
it is said, that Sir Nicholas Vaux, and Sir William Sands, re- * 
ceived Buckingbam at the Temple, and accompanied him to the 
Tower. Sir William Sands was, at this time, (May, 1521,)" only 
a baronet, [rather, a kmght; as baronetage was unknown till 
1611,] not being created Lord Sands till April 27, 1527. Shak* 
speare probably did not know that he was the same person whom 
be has already introduced with that title. He fell into the error 
by placing the King's visit to Wolsey, (at which time Sir William 
was Lord Sands) and Buckingham's condemnation, in the same 
year ; whereas ths^t visit was made some years afterwards^ 

Milone^ 
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And by that name muat die; Yet, heaven bear witiiess^ 

And, if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not fiaithful ! 

The law 1 bear no malice for my death, 

It has done, upon the premises, but justice : 

But those, that sought it, I could wish more christians : 

Be what they wHi, I heartily forgive them : 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men;^ 

For then my guiltless blood must cry against them. 

For further life in this world I ne'er hope. 

Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 

More than I dare make faults. You few that lov*d m^^ 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying, 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 

And, as the long divorce' of steel falls on me^ 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 

And lift my soul to heaven .«*— Lead on o' God's name. 

Lov. I do beseech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in you^ heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Buck, Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you^ 
As I would be forgiven ; I forgive all ; 
There cannot be those numberless offences 
'Gainst me, I can't take peace with : no black envy 
Shall make my grave.^— Commend me to his grace ; 

3 Nor build their evils on the graves of great men/'] JSvilt, in 
this place, 9Xtf orient. So, in Meaturejor Meaturt: 
** — Having waste ground enough^ 
*< Shall wc desire to raze the sanctuary, 
•' And pitch our toil* there ?" Steeven*. 

* — — Tou few that lov'd me, he J] These lines are remai^ably 
tender and pathetic. Johnson. 

* — the long divorce-—] So, in Lord Sterline's Darius^ 1603 : 

** Scarce was the lotting last divorcement made 
** Betwixt the bodie and the soule" &c. Steevent. 

* And lift my eoul to hettoen,'] So, Milton, Paraditc Lost, Book IV: 

«• I their songs 

" Divide the nigrht, and l^ our thought to heavenV 

Malon€' 
^ '"^^ no black emy 
Shall make my grave."] Shakspeare, by this expression, meant 
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Andy if he sptik of Buckingham, pray, tell hiniy 
You met him half in heaven : my vows and prayers 
Yet are the king'd ; and, till my «oul forsake .me^* 
Shall cry for blessings on him : May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 
Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be ! 
And, when old Time shall lead him to his end} 
Goodness and he fill up one monument! 

Lov, To the water side I must conduct your grace-; 
Then give my charge up to sir Nicholas Vaux^ 
Who undertakes you to your end. 

no more than to make the Duke s^y. No action exprestive of ma- 
lice thall conclude my life. Envy, by our author, is used for malice 
and hatred, in other places, and, perhaps, in this. 

Ag^in, in the ancient metrical romance of ^ £eyy* tf Hamp- 
ton* bl. 1- no date: 

" Traytoure, he sayd with great emy, 

*« Tume thee now, 1 thee deiye." 
Again: 

*« They drewe theyr swordes hastely, 

" And smot logether with great envy.** 
And Barrett, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, thus 
interprets it. 

To maJ^e a grave, however, may mean to dote it. So, in The 
Comedy of Error* .• 

" Why at this time the doors are made against you." 
i. e. cloted, shut. The sense will then be, (whether quaintly or po- 
etically expressed, let the reader determine) no malicious action 
shall close my ^ave, i. e. attend the conclusion of my existence or 
terTTiinate my life; the last action of it shall not be uncharitable. 

Steevens, 
Envy is frequently used in this sense by our author and his con- 
temporaries. See Vol. IV, p. 392, n. 9; and p. 441, 1. 31. I 
have therefore no doubt that Mr. Steevens's exposition is right. 
Dr. Warburton reads— mori my grave ; and in 8U{>port of the 
emendation it may be observed that the same error has happened 
in King Henry V; or at least that all the editors have supposed 
8o, having there adopted a similar correction. See Vol. IX, p. 
249, n. 7. 

Dr. Warburton's emendation also derives some support from 
the following passage in The Com,edy of Errors : 

** A vulgar comment will be made of it; 

" And that supposed by the common rout 

" Against your yet ungalled estimation, 

'* That may with foul intrusion enter in, 

" And dwell upon your grave, when you are dead." Matone. 
t ^^..^forgake me,] The latter word was added by Mr Rowe, 

Malone* 
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Faux, Prepare thereat 

The duke is coming: see, the barge be ready; 
And fit it with such furniture, as suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Buck. Nay, sir Nicholas, 

Let it alone ; my state now will but mock me.* 
When I came hither, I was lord high constable. 
And duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun^^ 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers, 
That never knew what truth meant: I now seal it;* 
And with that blood will make them one day groan for 't. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first rais'd head against usurping Richard, 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distressed, was by that wretch betray'd, 
And without trial fell ; God's peace be with him ! 
Henry the seventh succeeding, truly pitying 
My father's loss, like a most royal prince, 
Restor'd me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my n&me once more noble. Now his son, 

9 Kay, sir Nicholat^ 
Let it alone; my state tipw vjtll but mod me."] The last verse 
would run more smoothly, by making the monosyllables change 
places : 

Let it alone, my state viill tiow but mock me. Wkalley, 

1 — — 6oor Edvjcird Bohun:] The Duke of Buckingham's name 
was Stafford. Shakspeare was led into this mistake by HoUn- 
shed^ Steevent. 

This IS not an expression thrown out at random, or by mistake 
but one strong^ly marked with historical propriety. The name of 
the Duke of Buckingham, most generally known, was Stafford,- 
but the History of Remarkable Trials, 8vo 1715, p. 170, says: 
** it seems he affected that surname [of Bohun"] before that of 
Stafford, he being descended from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford." 
His reason for this might be, because he was lord high constable 
of England by inheritance of tenure from the Bohuns,- and as the 
poet has taken particular notice of this great office, does it not 
aeem probable that he had fully considered of the Duk«'s foun- 
dation for assuming the nnme of BohunP In truth, the Duke's 
name was Bagot; for a gentleman of that very ancient family 
married the heiress of ♦he barony of Stafford, and \heir son re- 
linquishing his paternal surname, assumed that of his mother, 
which continued In his posterity. Toilet. 

Of all this probably Shakspeare knew nothing. Maione. 

9 / W07U seal it; &c.] I now seal mv truth, my loj^lty, with 

blood, which blood shall one day make them groan. Johmon. 
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Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one stroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial, 
And, must needs say, a noble one ; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched. father: 
Yet thus far we are one in fortunes, — Both 
Fell by our servants, by those men we lov'd most ; 
A most unnatural and faithless service ! 
Heaven has an end in all : Yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain : 
Where you are liberal of your loves, and counsels, 
Be sure, you be not loose ;^ for those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But*Vhere*they mean to sink ye. All good people, fVwuiH^ 
Pray for me ! I must now forsake ye ; the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewel : 

And when you woul3 say something that is sad,* 
Speak how I fell. — 1 have done ; and God forgive me 1 

\^Exeunt Buck, and Train. 

1 Gent, O, this is full of pity ! — Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curses on their heads, 
That were the authors. 

2 Gent, If the duke be guiltless, 
'Tis full of woe: yet I can give you inkling 

Of an ensuing evil, if it fall, 
Greater than this. 

1 Gent, Good angels keep it from us! 
What may it be ? You do not doubt my faith, sir ? 

2 Gent, This secret is so weighty, 'twill require 
A strong faith* to conceal it. 

1 Gent, Let me have it; 

3 — he not loose :] This expression occurs again in Othello: 

*• There are a kind of men so loose of soul, 

" That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs.'* Steevens. 

4 And vihenyou would say something that is sad, &c.] So, in ^ing 
Richard II: 

** Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 

" And send the hearers weeping to their beds." Stcevens. 

'"""^ strong faith ^ Is great fidelity. Johnson. 
VOL. XI. Z 
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I do not talk muchu 

2 Gent. I am confident ; 

You shall, sir : Did you not of late days^ hear 
A buzzing, of a separation 
Between the king and Katharine ? 

1 Gent. Yesy but it held not : 
For when the king once heard it, out of anger 

He sent command to the lord mayorj straight 
To stop the rumour, and allay those tongues* 
That durst disperse it. 

2 Gent. But that slander, sir, 
Ib found a truth- now: for it grows again 
Fresher than e'er it was; and held for certain j* 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal. 
Or some about him near, have, out of malice 

' To the good queen^ possess- d him with a* scrupi?& 
That will undo her: To confirm this too, 
Cardinal Campcius is arriv'd, and lately; 
As all think, for this business. 

1 Gent. *Tis the cardinal; 
And merely to revenge him on- the emperor. 
For not bestowing on him, at his asking. 

The archbishopiick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 

2 Gent. I think, you have hit the mark : But is 't not 

cruel, 
That she should feel the smart of this ? The cardinar 
Will have his will, and she must Ml. 

I Gent. 'Tis woful* 

We are too open here to argue this ; 
L*t 's think in private more, [^^Exeunt. 

SCENE 11. 

j^n Ante-Chamber in the Palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a Letter. 

Cham. My lor d^ — The horses your lordshift senT/br^ 
with all the care I had^ I saw well chosen^ ridden andjur* 
ntshed. They were youngs and handsome ; and of the beai 
breed in the north. When they wete ready tb set oict fir 

A.— p-fln</heW-/or cettain^'] To hold^ is ttf beiidve. So, ifvLord 
Surrey's translation of the fourth Mneid: 

" 1 hold thee not, not yet gamsajr thy wordi^." SieeVthr. 
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London^ a man f^ my lord cardinaVs^ by commission^ and 
main /lower j took * em from me; nvith this reason^^^His 
master watdd be served before a subject^ if not before the 
king: vihich stofified our mouths^ sir, 

I fear, he mil, indeed : Well, let him have them : 
H« will have aH, I think. 

Enter the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

J^or, Well «iet, my good^ 

Lord chamberlain. 

Cham, Good day to both your graces. 

Suf How is the king employ'd ? 

Cham, I left him private, 

Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 

M>r, What 's the cause I 

Cham. It aeems, the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept tou near his conscience. 

Suf No, bis coniBcience 

Has crept too near another lady. 

J\ror. *Tis so ; 

This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal : 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 
Tur£» what he list. The king will know him one day. 

Suf Pray God, he do ! he Ml never know himself else. 

M)r, How holily he works in all his business 1 
And witli what zeal ! For, now he has crack'd the league 
Between us and the«mperor, the queen's great nephew. 
He <)ives into l)he king's soul ; and there scatters 
Dangers, t3oubts, wringing of the conscience. 
Fears, and despairs, and alHhese for his marriage: 
And, out of all these to restore the king, 
He counsels a divorce ; a loss of her. 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ;• 
Of her, that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good -men with ; even of her, 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls. 
Will bless the king : And is not this course pious ? 

f WeU met, my f^ood —.1 The epithet— j^ocx/, was inserted by 
Sir Thomas Hantner for the sake of measure. Steepens. 

« That^ iike a jewels hat huHg tvtenty years &c.] Sec Vol. VI, 
p. 185, n. 2. MaJhttt, 
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Cham, Heaven keep me from such counsel ! 'Tis mdst 

true, 
These news are every where,; every tongue speaks them^ 
And every true heart weeps for 't : All, that dare 
Look into these affairs, see this main end,*— 
The French king's sister. ^ Heaven will one day open 
The king's eyes, that so long have slept upon 
This bold bad man. 

S^'f- And free us from his slavery. 

vVor. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages:* all men's honours 
Lie in one lump before him, to be fasbion'd 
Into what pitch he please.^ 

Suf, For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor four him ; there 's my creed: 
As I am made without him, so I '11 stand, 
If the king please ; his curses and his blessings 
Touch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and 1 know him ; so I leave him 
To him, that made him proud, the pope. 

'^''or. Let 's in ; 

And, with some other business, put the king 

9 see this ^nain enrf,] Thus the old copy. All, &c. perceive 

this main end of these counsels, namehf the French king's sister. 
T])e editor of the fourth folio and all the subsequent editors read 
— hit; but yt or this were not likely to be confounded uith hi*. 
Besides, the King, not Wolsey, is the person last mentioned; 
and it was the main end or object of Wolsey to bring about a 
marriage between Henry and the French king's sister. End has 
aheady been used for cause, and may be so here. See p. 238: 
" The cardinal is the end of this." Maione. 

1 The French ting's sister."] i. e. the Duchess of Alen^on. 

Steevens. 

^ From princes into pages f] This may allude to the retinue of 
the Cardinal, who had several of the nobility among his menial 
servants, yohnson. 

^ Into vihat pitch he please."] The mass must be fashioned into 
pitch or height, as well as into particular form. The meaning is, 
that the Cardinal can, as he pleases, make high or low. Johnson, 

The allusion seems to be to the 21st verse of the 9th chapter 
of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans: " Hath not the potter 
power ©ver the clay of the same lump, to make one vessel unto 
honour^ and another unto dishonour ?*' OoUim. 
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From these sad tboUght8» that work too much upon 

him:— « 
My lord, you '11 bear ui company ? 

Cham, Excuse me ; 

The king hath sent me other-where : besides^ 
You '11 &id a most unfit time to disturb him : 
Health to your lordships. 

JSTor, Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 

[^Eocit Ld, Cham. 
Norfolk ofitn% a folding'door. The King m dUcovered 
sittings and reading fiensively,* 

Suf. How sad he looks ! sure, he is much afflicted. 

jr. Hen. Who is there ? ha ? 

J^or. 'Frsty Ood, he be not angry. 

K, Hen. Who 's there, I say ? How dare you thrust 
yourselTos 
Into my private meditations ? 
Who am I? ha? 

J\/or. A gracious king, that pardons all offences 
Malice ne'er meant : oar breach of duty, this way, 
Is business of estate ; in which, we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 

K. Hen, You are too bold : 

Go to ; I '11 make ye know your times of business : 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs ? ha ?— C ^^^^ ^ ^^6p^ 

^ The staj^e direction, in the old copy, is a singular one. Exit 
Lard Chamherlaini and the King dram* the curtain, and sits reading 
pensi<oeiy. Steevens. 

This stage direction was calc^ated for, and ascertains precisely 
the state of, the theatre in Shakspeare's time. When a person 
was to be discovered in a different apartment from that in which 
the original speakers in the scene are exhibited, the artless mode 
of our author^s time was to place such person in the back part 
of the stage, behind the curtains, which were occasionally sus- 
pended across it. These the person, who was to be discotered, 
(as Henry, in the present case,) drew back just at the. proper, 
time. Mr. Rowe, who seems to have looked no further than the 
modern stage, changed the direction thus : ** The scene opens, and 
diseemers theKing^ 8ec. but, besides tfce impropriety of introducing 
scenes, when tbere were none, such an exbibhion would not be pro- 
per here, for Norfolk has jtMit said — »* Let 's in/' — and therefore 
should himself do some act, inordev to visit the King. Thisi iiiu 
deed, in the simple state of the old stage, was not attended to^ 
the King very cirriUji discovering himself. Makne. 
Z2 
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JSn/fr WoLSKT and Cam peius. 
Who *s there ? my good lord Cardinal? — O my Wolsey, 
The quiet of my wounded conscience^ 
Thou art a cure fit for a king.— You *re welcome, 

iTo Camp. 
Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom ; 
Use us, and it: — My good lord, have great care 
I be not found a talker.* ^To Wol. 

fVoi, Sir, you cannot. 

I would, your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 

K. Hen, We are busy ; go. 

^To Nor. and Suf. 

JVbr. This priest has no pride in him? "^ 

Suf, Not to speak of; 

I would not be so sick though,^ for his place : 
But this cannot continue. 

M>r. If it do, 

I *11 venture one heave at him.'' 

Suf. I another. _ 

[^Exeunt Nor. arid Suf. 

Woi, Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom : 
•Who can be angry now ? what envy reach you ? 
l^'he Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness, 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean, the learned ones, in christian kingdoms, 
Have their fre^ voices;' Rome, the nurse of judgment, 



\>ji9idc. 



• haw great care 



I be not found a talker. 'I I take the meaning to be. Let care be 
taken that my promise be performed^ that iny pr^ewont of vjelcome 
be not found empty talk, yohnton. 
So, in King Richard III: 

** — we will not stand to prate, 
" Talkers are no good doers." Steerens. . 
• — ^o sick though^ That is, so sick as he is proud. Johnson.- 

t ,^^^one heave at him."] So, in King Henry VI, Part II : 
" To heave the traitor Somerset from hence.** 

The first folio gives the passage thus : 
lie H>enture one; haue at him. 

The reading in the text is that of the second folio. Steevem. 
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Invited by your noble self, hath sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This just and learned priest, cardinal Campeius ; 
Whom, once more, I present unto your highness. 

JT. Hen, And, once more, in mine arms I bid him wel- 
come. 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 
They have sent me such a man I would have wish*d for. 

Cam. Your grace must needs deserve all strangers* 
loves, 
You are so noble : To your highness' hand 
I tender my commission ; by whose virtue, 
(The court of Rome commanding) — you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are join'd with me their servant, 
In the unpartial judging of this business. 

K, Hen. Two equal men. The queen shall be acquainted 
Forthwith, for what you come: — Where 's Gardiner? 

WoL I know, your majesty has always lov'd her 
So dear in hfeart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law, 
Scholars, allow*d freely to argue for her. 

K, Hen, Ay, and the best, she shall have ; and my fa- 
vour 
To him that does best; God forbid else. Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new secretary ; 
I find him a fit fellow. \Exit Wol. 

Re-enter Wolsey, with Gardiner. 

Wol, Give me your hand: much joy and favour t;o 
you; 
You are the king's now. 

Gard, But to be commanded 

For ever by your grace, whose hand has raised me. \^.4side. 

K, Hen, Come hither, Gardiner. \They converse afiart. 

Cam, My lord of York, was not one doctor Pace 
In this man's place before him ? 

WoL Yes, he was. 

Cam, Was he not held a learned man ? 

Wol, Yes, surely. 

Cam, Believe me, there *s an ill opinion spread then 

^ Save their free ^cet i] The construction is, have sent their 
free voices ; the word sent^ which occurs in the next line, being 
understood here. Malone* 
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Even of yourself, lord csordioal. 

^ol. Howl of me? 

Cam. They will not stick to wy, you envied him ; 
And, fearing he wouUI ri^e, he wa9 sq virtuousy 
Kept bim a tpreigo man still:' which so griev*d him* 
That he ran mad, and died. 

fVol, Heaven's peace b« with him I 

That ^a christian care enough : for living murmurers^ 
There 's pUces of rebuke. He was a fool ; 
For he would needs be virtuous : That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have none so near else. Learn this, brothers 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner persons. 

K, H^n, Deliver this with modesty to the queen. 

[JSonV G4B». 
The most convenient place that I can think of, 
For such receipt of learning, is Black^Friars ; 
There ye shall meet about this weighty business ^-*« 
My Wolsey, see it fumish'd.— -O my lord, • 
Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
So sweet a bedfellow? But, conscience, conscience^— 
0} 'tis a tender place, and I must leave her. [_£ixeunt, 

SCENE HI. 

Jn Ante-Chamber in the Queen's AfiartmentB. 

Enter Ankk Bui^lek, and an old Lady. 

jhme. Not for that neither; — Here's the pang thaj. 
pinches : 
His highness having liv'd so long wkh her ; and she 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her, — by my life, 
She never knew harm -doing ; — O now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthron'd, 
Still growing in a majesty and pompy— the which 
To leave is^ a thousand-fold more bitter, than 
'Tis sweet at first to acquire, — after this process, 

9 Kept hint a foreign man Ml A Kept him out of the king's 
presence, employed in foreign embassies, yohnson, 

* To lecne is — ] The hutter word waa added by Me- Theo- 
bald. Malone. 
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To give her the avaunt 1* it is a pity 
Would move a monster. 

Old L, Hearts of most hard temper 

Melt and lament for her. 

Anne, O, God's will ! much better^ 

She ne'er had known pomp : though it be temporal^ 
Yet, if that^quarrel,* fortune,* do divorce C'THt^ 
It from the bearer, 'tis a sufferance, panging 
As soul and body's severing.* 

Old L, Alas, poor lady i 

She 's a stranger now again.* 

a To give her the avaunt.'] To send her away contemptuously; 
to pronounce against her a sentence of ejection, yohrucn. 

3 Tett if that quarrel, fortune,'] She calls fortune a quarrel or 
arrow, from her striking so deep and suddenly. Quarrel was a 
large arrow so called. Thus Fairfax : 

« -..-.twang'd the string, out flew the quarrel long." 

Warbiirton. 
Such is Dr. Warburton*s interpretation. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads: 

That quarreler Fortune. 
1 think the poet may he easily supposed to use quarrel for quar- 
reller^ as murder for the murderer ^ the act for the agent, yohnwn- 
Dr. Johnson may be right. So, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 
*• — but that your royalty 
" Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
" For /i/cw« itself." 
Like Martial*s*-*< Kan Vitionu homo es, Zoile, ted Vitium.*' 
We might, however, read : 



fet if that quarrel fortune to divorce 
Itfron ' 



from the hearer.^ 

i. e. if any quarrel happen or chance to divorce it from the bearer. 

To fortune is a verb used by Shakspeare in The Tvio Gentlemen 

of Verona: 

** — — I »11 tell you as we pass along, 

" That you will wonder what hath fortuned.** 

Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. I, c. li : 

<* It fortuned (high heaven did so ordaine)" &c. Steevens. 



4 panging 

At 9oul and body* 9 severing.] So Bartram, in All *e vaellthat endt 
viell.' •* I ^row to you, and our parting it a tortured body,** Steevent, 
Again, m Antony and Cleopatra: 

*' The soul and body rive not more at parting, 
** Than greatness going off" Malone* 
« — ttr anger now again.] Again an alien ; not only no longer 
queen, but no longer an Englishwoman, yohntpn. 
It rather means, she is alienated from w King's affection, is a 
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Aime. So much the more 

Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 
I «weftr, ^ better to be lo!if ly boiH) 
And range with humble livers in ccHitent, 
T>lian t)o be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

OU ^. Our content 

Is our best having.* 

Anne, By my troth, said maidenhead, 

I would not fae a queen. 

Old L, SecSiTew me, I woidd. 

And venture maidenhead for 't ; and so would you. 
Per all this spice of your hypocmy : 
You, ^t have so fair parts «f woman ^on yottf 
JEJav^s too a woman's heart ; wluch 9«^ y<et 
Affected eminence, w.eahh, sovereignty; 
Which, to say sooth, are bles^iings : and ^hiclh gifts - 
(Saving your mincing) tfce capacity 
Of your soft cheveriP conscience would j?ecei^e> 
If you might please to stretch it. 

Anne, Nay, good &oth,-^ 

Old L, Yes, troth, and tfotlir— Y^d <wo«dd not Ive a 
queen ? 

Anne, No, not for all the .riches under heaven. 

OldL. 'TjLs stUQAgei a tbc€;e''|)ence hoiw'4 nwi^id hire 
me, 

stranger to his bed ; for she still retained the rights of an Eng- 
lishwoman, and was princess dowager of Wales. So, in the se- 
cond scene of the third Act : 

** ——'Katharine no more 
** "Shall be call'd qiieea; bat princess dowager, 
" And widow to prince Arthur.'* Toilet. 
Dr. JohnsQp's interpretation appears to ipe to be Xht true one. 

Malone. 
I agree with Mr. Toilet.. So, in Khg Lear: 

** Dower'd with our curse, and stranger*d with ftur oath,"— 
i. e. the revocation of my love has redtiped h^r t« the •eonditton 
of an imfriended stranger. Steevetu. 

« — — our best having.] That is, our best fossefisidn. So, in 
Macbeth.' 

" Of fioble having and .of royal hope.** 
In Spanish, haztenda. Johnson, 
r _ ch§veril — ] is kid-skin, •pft leiither. yohnton, 
So,"m HijttriofnaHiXi 1610 ; 

** Tlie chenerll conscience tX comjptcd law. Steevem, 
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Old 98: 1 amy to qiieen it : Butt . I prajr y<m« 
What think you: of a duchess ? have you limbs 
To bear that load of ^le ? 

j^nne. No, in truth. 

Old L. Then you are weakly made: Pluck off** 
little ;« 
I would not be: a. young count in your way, 
For more than blushing conies to : if your back 
Cannot vouchsafe this burden, 'us too weak 
Ever to get a boy. 

^nne. How you do talk ! 

I swear again,? I would not be a queeii 
For all the world. 

Old L, In faith, for little England 

You 'd ventui*e an emballing: I myself 
Would for Carnarvonshire,* although there 'lon|f^d 

8..,.^i»/ttejbQflr aliaieif. 8qc.] Whftt nuist she pluck ofil? Ithinln 
we may better read : 

— *- FlucJk up a Utiie. 
Pluck up! is an idiumatical escpreasion foe taie camroffgi ybhtMH* 
The old lady first questions Anne B«iUentaboui^ being aigueiai, 
vriAth she declares heravevsion'to; she then^pnoposes tTie title of 
s^i&uketti, and asks'her if she thinks herself equal to the task of. 
sustaining it; but as she i^till declines the offer of^ ^eattieasi, 

— — ^vck off a little^ 
says she; i. e. let u» still fitrtiter divest prefen»ent of its glans^ 
let us descend yet iov^'er, and more upcai a level with y<»Ur own* 
quality ; and then adds : 

Inuould not be a young count in your vjay, 
which is an inferior degree of honour to any befoK enumerated. 

Stecventi. 
In faith, for little England 
Tou *d venture an emballing' : / myself 

Wouidfor Carnarvonshire ] Little England seems Very piro* 
perly opposed toa^ the world f but what hatiCamarvitnshire to do 
here? IJoes it refer to the birth of Edward II, at Carnarvon ? or 
may not this be the allusion? By little England is meant, perhaps,, 
that territory in Pembrokeshire, where the Flemings settled in 
Henry Ist*s time, who speaking a language very different from 
the Welsh, and bearing some affinity to the English, this fertile 
spot was called by the ^tons, as ^ve are told by Camden, Little 
England beyond Wales; and. as it is a very fruitful country, may 
be justly opposed to the mountainous and barren county of Car* 
natvoH. Wkaliey. 

So, in A short delation of a long youmey &c. by John Taylor the 
Water Poet: ** Concerning Petnbrookshirei the people do speak- 
English in it aliQost generally^ and therefore- they caii it Xiif^- 
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No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes here ? 
Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham, Good morrow, ladies. What wer *t worth to 
know 
The secret of your conference ? 

Anne, My good lord, 

Not your demand ; it values not your asking : 
Our mistress' sorrows we were pitying. 

Cham, It ii^as a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope, 
All will be well. 

Anne, Now I pray God, amen ! 

Cham, You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high note 's 
Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majesty 

England beyond Wales, it being the farthest south and west 
county in the whole principality." Steevens, 

Tou *d venture an emballing :] You would venture to be distin-# 
guislied by the ball, the ensign of royalty, yohn^on. 

Dr Johnson's explanation cannot be right, because a queen-con- 
9ortf such as Anne Bull^n was, is not distinguished by the ball, the 
ensign of royalty, nor has the poet expressed that she was so dis- 
tinguished. Toilet 

Mr. Toilet's objection to Johnson's explanation is an hjpercii- 
ticism. Shakspeare did not probably consider so curiously his 
distinction between a queen consort and a queen regent. 

ilf. Mason, 
Might we read— 

Tou *d venture an empalltng) 
i. e. being invested with the pall or robes of state ? The word oc- 
curs in the old tragedy of King Edward IIJ, 1596: 

" As with this armour I imoall thy breast — ." 
And, in Macbethy the verb to pall Ts used in the sense oi enrobe: 
" And pall thee in the cUinnest smoke of hell." Malone. 
The word recommended by Mr. Malone occurs also in Chap- 
man's version of the eighth Book of Homei-'s Odyssey.- 
" — — such a radiance as doth round empall 
** Crown'd Cytherea,— " Steevens. 
Might we not read — an embalming? A queen consort is anointed 
at her coronation j and in King Richard II, the word is used in 
that sense : 

" With my own tears I wash away my balm" 
Dr. Johnson properly explains it, the oil of consecration. Whalley. 
The Old Lady's jocularity, I am afraid, carries her beyond the 
bounds of decorum; but her quibbling allusion is more easily 
comprehended than explained. Fitson. 
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Commends his good opinion to you,* and 
Does purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pound a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he adds. 

Anne, I do not know, 

What kind of my obedience 1 should tender ; 
More than my all is nothing:* nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd,^ nor my wishes 



1 Commends hU good opinion to you,] Thus tb« old copy, and 
subsequent editors. Mr. Mahme reads: 

Commends his good opinion oi^ you. Steevens. ^ 

The words — to you, in the next line, must in construction be 
understood here. The old copy, indeed, reads : 

Commands his good opinion of you to you, nnd 
but the metre shows that cannot be right. The words — to you 
were probably accidentally omitted by the compositor in the se- 
cond line, and being marked by the corrector as out, (to speak 
technically) were inserted in the wrong place. The old error be- 
ing again marked, the words that were wanting were properly in- 
serted in the second line where they now stand, and the neiv error 
in the first was overlooked In the printing-house this frequently 
happens. Malone. 

It is as probable that, in the present instance, a correction and 
the erasure that was designed to make room for it, have both 
been printed 

The phrase I found in the te-^t I have not disturbed, as it is 
supported bv a passage in Antony and Cleopatra .• 

" Com,m£nd unto his lips thy favouring hand.** 
Again, in King Lean 

** I did comwew^your highness' letters to them.'* Steevens. 

2 More than m,y all /* nothing .-"^i Not onlv my all is nothings but 
if my all were more than it is, it were still nothing yohn^on. 

So, in Macbeth : 

«« More IS thy due than more than all can pay.*' Steevens. 

3 . nor my prayers 

Are not vtords duly hailow^d^ &C.3 It appears to me absolutely 
necessary, in or^ier to make sense of this passage, to read: 

— for tny pra.ers^ 

Are not words duly hallova'd^ &c. 
instead of ** nor my prayers." 

Anne's argument i.< this: ♦* More than my all is nothing, ^br 
my pravers a!id wishes are of no value, and yet prajers and 
-wishes are all I have to return." M- Mason. 

The double negative, it has been already observed, was com- 
monly used in our author's time. 

For my prayers, a reading introduced by Mr. Pope, even if 
VOL. XI. A a 
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More worth than empty vanities; yet prayersi and wiaheft> 
Are all I can return. 'Bf^seech your lordship, 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his iughness ; 
Whose health, and royalty, I pray for. 
, Cham, Lady, 

hnprun^t/ I shall not fail to^approve^the fair conceit,^ 

The king hath of you* — I liave perus'd her well ;' 

Beauty and honour in her are so mingled,- 

That they have caught the king : and who knows yet, 

But from this lady may proceed a gem. 

To lighten all this islef* — I '11 to the kipg, 

such arbitrary changes were allowable, ought not to be admitted 
here, this being a distinct proposition, not an illation from what 
has g^e before. I know not, (says Anne) what external acts 
of duty and obeisance I ought to return for such unmerited fk- 
vour. All I can do of that kind, and even mone, if more were 
possible, would be insufficient : nor are any prayers that I can of- 
fer up for my benefactor sufficiently sanctified, nor any wishes 
, that I can breathe for his happiness, of more value than the most 
worthless and empty vanities. MtUone. 

* I shall not fail &c.] I shall not omit to strengthen, by my com- 
mendation, the opinion which the King has formed. Johnson. 

* — ^ / have penu'd her we//,-] From the many artfol strokes of 
address the poet has thrown in upon Qjieen Elizabeth and her 
mother, it should seem that this play was written and performed 
in his royal mistress*s time : if so, some lines were added by him 
in the last scene, after the accession of her successor. King 
James. Theobald. 

6 ^ a gem, 

To lighten all this isle?! Perhaps alluding to the carbuncle^ a 
gem supposed to have intnnsick light, and to shine in the dark : 
any other gem may reflect light, but cannot give it. Johnson, 
So, in Titus Andronicus .• 

" A precious ring, that lightens all the hole." Steevens. 
Thus, in a palace described in Amadis de Gaule, IVafts. 1619, 
fol. B. IV, p 5t **Inthe roofe of a chamber hung two lamina 
of gold, at the bottomes whereof were enchased two carbuncles, 
which gave so bright a splendour round about the roome, that there 
was no neede of any other light.*' With a reference to this no- 
tion, I imagine, Milton, speaking of the orb of tiie wn^ says : 
* *« If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite." 

Paradise Lost, B. HI, V. 596w 
Al^d that we have in Jntony and Cleopatra: 
•* — were it carbuncled 
" Mkc holy /%«^w' car." K. White. 
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And say, I spoke with you. 

jinne. My honour'd lord. 

\^Exit Ld. Cham. 

Old L. Why^ this it is; see, see ! 
I have been begging sixteen years in court, 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly) nor could 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late, 
For any suit of pounds : and you, (O fate !) 
A very fresh-fish here, (fy, fy upon 
This compeU'd fortune !) have your mouth fill'd up, 
Befoi*e you open it. 

jinne. This is strange to me. 

Old L. How tastes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no.^ 
There was a lady once, ('tis an old story) 
That would not be a queen, that would she not. 
For all the mud in Egypt:*— Have you heard it? 

Anne. Come, you are pleasant. 

OldL, With your theme, I could 

O'ermount the lark. The marchioness of Pembroke ! 
A thousand pounds a year ! for pure respect ; 
No other obligation: By my life, 
That promises more thousands : Honour's train 
Is longer than his foreskirt. By this time, 
I know, your back will bear a duchess ;— Say, 

y — h it Bitter? forty pence, iw.J Mr. lioder'i«k. In his appeii«- 
d\x to Mr. Edwards's book, proposes to read: 

for tvjO'pence^ — 

The old reading may, however, stand, l^orty /fence was, in those 
days, the proverbial expression of a small wager, or a small sum. 
Money was then reckoned by /bouTtcJlr, marh, said nobles. Forty pence 
is half a noble, or the sixth part of a pound. Forty pence, or 
three apd four pence, stilt remains, in many offices, the legal and 
established fee. 

So, in Xirig Richard II, Act V, sc. v: 

" 'Hie cheapest of us is ten groats too dear." 
Again in All*a Well that Ends Well, Act II, the Clown says: 
'* As fit asVn gr(fats for the hand of an attorney-** 

Again, in Green's Groundtvori of Coneycatching.- " — wagers 
laying, inc. forty pence gaged against a match of wrestling.'* 

Again, in The longer thou livest the more Fool thou art, 1570: •* I 
dare wage with any xnBXi forty pence.** 

Again, in The Storye of King hariua, 1565, an interlude : 
** Nay, that I will not tor fourty pence.** Steevene. 

s Far all the mod in Jf^gyft^-'i The fertility of Egypt is derived 
from the mud and aUme or the Kile. S^teeven*, 
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Are you not stronger than you were ? 

^nne. Good lady, 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy, 
^ X. And leave me out on 't. 'Would I had no being, 
^^a4^ If this'^alute'^my blood a jot; it faints me, 
To think what follows. 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 
In our long absence : Pray, do not deliver 
What here you have heard, to her. 

^Id L, What do you think me ? 

SCENE IV. 

• ji Hall in Black-Fryars. 

Trumfiets^ Sennet^^ and Cornets, Enter Two Vei*gers, 
with akort Silver Wanda i next themy Two Scribes, 

§ _- Sentiett"] Dr. Burney (whose General Hittory of Mutick 
ha^ been so highly and deservedly applauded) undertook to trace 
ihe etymology, and discover the certain meaning ufthis term, but 
without sucfcess. The following conjecture of his should not, 
however, be withheld from the pubtick : 

*• Senn^ or sennie, de 1* AUemand ten, qui sig^ifie assemblee. Diet 
de vieux Language.' 

** Serine t assemblee a son de cloche** Menage. 
Perhaps, therefore, (says he,) eennet may mean a flaurUh for the 
}tHM>po8e of Msscmbltng chiefs, or apprizing the people of their ap- 
proach. I have likewise been informed, (as is elsewhere noted) 
that seneste is the name of an antiquated French tune." See Ju' 
Lius Ci£sar, Act I, sc. ii. Steevens. 

In the second part of Marston's Antonio and Mellida — 

*• Cornets sound a cynetV Farmer, 
A tenet appears to have signified a short flourish on comets. In 
JS:hig Henry VI, P. Ill, after the King and the Duke of York have 
entered into a compact in the parliament-house, we find this mar- 
ginal direction : ** Senet. Sere they [the lords] come dovtn [from 
their seats]." In that place a flourish must have been meant. 
The direction which has occasioned this note should be^l believe, 
sennet on cornets. 

In Marlowe's King Edvjard *IIi we find " Cornets sound a *i^- 
nate.** 

Senet or signate was undoubtedly nothing more th^n a flourish 
or sounding. The Italian Sonata formerly signified nothing more. 
See Florio's Italian Diet. 1611, in v. 

That senet was merely the corrupt pronunciation of signate, is 
ascertained by the following entry in the folio MS. of Mr. Hensr 
lowe, who appears to have spelt entirely by the ear : 
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in the Habit9 of Doctors; afi^ theniy the ArchbUhofi 
of Canterbury alone; after him^ the Biahofis of Lin- 
coln, Ely, Rochester, and Saint Asaph ;^ next ihenty 
with some small distance ^ follows a Gentleman bearing 
the Purse^ with the Great Sealj and a Cardinal* s Hats 
then two Priests j bearing each a Silver Cross; then a 
Gentleman'Usher bare-headed^ accompanied wit/i a Ser- 
geant at ArmSy bearing a Stiver Mace ; then two Gen- 
tlemen^ bearing two great Silver Pillars;^ after them^ 

« Laid out at sundry times, of my own ready money, abowt the 
gainynge of ower eomysion, as followeth, 1597. 

<* Laid out for goinge to the corte to the Master of the Re- 
queasts, xiid. 

" Item. Paid unto the clerk of the Senette, 408.*» Malone. 

1 Archbishop ^ Canterbury,— —^f«Ao/« ^Lincoln, Ely, 

Rochester, an</ Saint Asaph;] These were, William Warham, 
John Longland, Nicholas West, John Fisher, and Henry Standish. 
West, Fisher, and Standish, were counsel for the Qiieen. Meed, 
* -^-^ Pillars f] Fillarg were some of the ensigns of dignity car- 
ried before cardinals. Sir Thomas More, when he was speaker 
to the commons, advised them to admit Wolsey into the house 
with his maces and his pillars, More's Life of Sir T. More, 

yohnson. 
So, m The Treatous^ a satire on Cardinal Wolsey, no date, but 
published between the execution of the Duke of Buckingham 
and the repudiation of Qiieen Katharine. Of this curiosity the 
reader will find a particular account in Herbert's improved edit, 
of Ames's Typographical Antiquities^ Vol. HI, p. 1538, &c. 

The author of this invective was William Roy. See Bale de 
Script. Brit. edit. 1548, p. 254, b: 

** With worldly pompe incredible, 
" Before him rideth two prestes stronge; 
** And they bear two crosses right longe, 

" Gapynge in every man's face: 
" After them folowe two laye men secular, 
" And each of theym holdyn Vi pillar , 
" In their hondes steade of a mace." Stetvens, 
At the end of Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wolsey, is a curious let- 
of Mr. Anstis's, on the subject of the two silver pillars usually 
borne before Cardinal Wolsey. This remarkable piece of pa- 
geantry did not escape the notice of Shakspeare. Percy. 
. Wolsey had two great crosses of silver, the one of his arcli - 
bishoprick, the other of his legacy, borne before him whitherso- 
ever he went or rode, by two of the tallest priests that he could 
get within the realm. This is from Vol. Ill, p. 920, of Holinshed 
and it seems from p. 837, that one of the pillars was a token of 
a cardinal, and perhaps he bore the other pillar as an archbishop. 

Toilet. 
Aa2 
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side by wrfe, the ttvo Cardinals WoLSEY and Cam- 
PEius ; two JVbblemen with the Sword and Mace. Then 
enter the King and Queen^ and their Trains, The 
King takes filace under the cloth of state ; the two Car- 
dinals sit under him as judges. The Queen takes filace 
at some distance from the King, The Bishofis place 
themselves on each side the courts in manner of a con- 
sistory ; below them^ the Scribes, The Lords sit next 
the Bishofis, The Crier and the rest of the Attendants 
stand in convenient order about the stage, 

Wol. Whilst our commission from Rome is read^ 
Let silence be commanded. 

K. Hen, What 's the need ? 

It hath already publickly been read, 
And on all sides the authority allow'd ; 
You may then spare that time. 

Wol. Be 't so : — Proceed. 

ScHbe, Say, Henry king of England, come into the 
court. 

Crier, Henry king of England, &c. 

A' Hen, Here. 

Scribe. Say, Katharine queen of England, come into 
court. 

Crier. Katharine queen of England, &c. 

[The Queen makes no answer^ rises out o^her chair^ goes 
about the court y^ comes to the King, and kneels at his 
feet ; then speaks.'] 

Q, Kath, Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice ;^ 



One of Wolsey's crosses certainly denoted his being Legate, 
OS the other was borne before him either as cardinal or arch- 
bishop. " On the ^— day of the same moneth (says Hall) the 
cardinall removed out of his house called Yorke-place, with one 
crosse, saying, that he would he had never borne more, meaning 
that by hys crosse which he hore as legate, which degree-taking - 
was his confusion." Chron. Henry VIII, 104, b. Malone>. 

^^-^goea about the court,'] "Because (says Cavendish) she 
could not come to the king directlie, for tl>e distance severed be- 
tween them." Malone. 

4 Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice ; &c.] This speech of 
the Qiieen, and the King^s reply, are taken from Holinsbed, with 
the most trifling variations. Steevens. 
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And to bestow your pity on me: for 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 

Bom out of your dominions ; having here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 

Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 

In what have I offended you ? what cause 

Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 

That thus you should proceed to put me off, 

And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witness, 

I have been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all. times to your will conformable:* 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yea, subject to your countenance ; glad, or sorry, 

As I saw it inclin'd. When was the hour, 

I ever contradicted your desire, 

Or made it not mine too ? Or which of your friends 

Have not I strove to love, although I knew 

He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine, 

That had to him derivM your anger, did I 

Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice* 

He was from thence discharg'd ? Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 

With many children by you : If, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

5 At all time* to your will conformable :] The character Queen 
Katharine here prides .herself fof, is given to another Queen in 
The Historte of the uniting of the Kingdom of Portugall to the Cromne 
of Castili, fo. 1600, p. 238: *♦ — at which tioie Qjjcene Anne his 
wife fell sicke of a rotten fever, the which in few daies brong^ht 
her to another life : wherewith the King* was much grieved, be? 
ing a lady whoUy conformable to his humour." Meetl. 

6 _ nay, gave notice — ] In modern editions: 

nay, gave not notice — 

Though the authoi-'s' common liberties of speech might justify 
the old reading, yet I cannot but think that not was dropped be- 
fore notice, having the same letters, and would therefore folloMr 
Sir T. Hanmer's correction-. Johnson. 

Oir autlior is 60 licentious in his constnicti<3n, that I suspe<it 
no corruption. Malone. 

Perhaps this inaccuracy (like a thousand others) is chargeable 
only on the blundering superintendants of the first foUo.-- Instead 
oi—najf, we might read : 
■■ nor gave notice 
Me vsasfroni thence discharged? Steevetit, 
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And prove it too, agidnst mine honour au^t^ 

My bond to wedlock^ or my lote and duty, 

Against your sacred person,^ in God's name. 

Turn me away ; and let the foul'st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest%ind*of justice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatchM wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckoned oae 

The wisest prince, that there had reign'd by many 

A year before : It is not to be questiwi'd 

That they had gathered a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who deem'd our marriage lawful : Wherefore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare roe, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whose counsel 

^ — or my hve mid duty ^ 
Against ^our tacred person,'] There seems to be an error in the 
phrase " Against your sacred person;" but I don't know how to 
amend it. The sense would require that we should read, ** 7T>- 
vjards your sacred person," or some word of a similar import, . 
which against will not bear : and it is not Kkely that against should 
be written by mistake for toviards. M, Mason, 

In the old copy there is not a comma in the preceding line af- 
ter duty. Mr. M. Mason has justly observed that, with such a 
punctuation, the sense requires — Tavcards your sacred person. 
A comma being placed at duty, the constrnction is—If you can re- 
port and prove aught against mine honour, my love and duty, or 
aw^Af against your sacred person, &c. but I doubt whether this 
was our author's intehtion ; for such an arrangement seems to 
make a breach of her honour and matrimonial bond to be some* 
thing distinct from an offence against the king's person, which is 
not the case. Perhaps, however, by the latter words Shakspearc 
meBnt, against your life. Malone. 

— — against my honour aught. 

My bond tonjtedlack, or my lone and duty 

Jgaitistyour sacred person, &$.] The meaning of this passage is 
sufficiently clear, hut the construction of it has puzzled us all. It 
is evidently erroneous, but may be amended by merely removing 
the word or from the middle of the second line to the end of it. 
It will then run thus — 

— against my honour aught,'^ 
My bond to medloci, — my love and duty,^^or 
Against your sacred person, &c . 
This slight alteration makes it grammatical, ,as well as- intelligi- 
ble. M. Mason. 
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I will implore : if not ; i' the name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfill'd ! 

IVoL You have here, lady, 

(And of your choice) these reverend fathers; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause : It shall be therefore booties^ 
That longer you%lesire''the court ;8 as well ^»^i^ 

For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

Cam, » His grace 

Hath spoken well, and justly : Therefore, madafi>, 
It *8 fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Q, Kath, Lord cardinal, — 

To you 1 speak. 

WoL Your pleasure, madam ? 

Q. Kath, Sir, 

I am about to weep ;• but, thinking that 
We are a queen, (or long have dream*d so) certain^ 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I *ll turn to sparks of fire. 

WqL Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath, I will, when you are humble j nay, before, 
Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge, 
You shall not be my judge :^ for it is you 

8 That longer j^ott desire the court;"] That you desire to protract 
the business of the court ; that you solicit a more distant session 
and trial. To pray for a longer day, i. e. a more distant one, when 
the trial or execution of criminals is agitated, is yet the languagfe 
of the bar.— In the fourth folio, and all the modem editions, (fefir 
is substituted for desire- Malone. 

9 I am about to vteept &c.] Shakspeare has given almost a si- 
milar sentiment to Hermione, in The Winter's Taict on an almost 
similar occasion : 

** I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
*« Commonly are, &c — but I have 
«« That honourable grief lodgf'd here, which burns 
« Worse than tears drown ;" &c. Steevem. 
1 — and make my challenge, 
Tou shall not be my judge.-] Challenge is here ft %erbum juris. 
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Have blown this coal betwixt itty lord and mey-— 

Which God's dew quench I — Thefeforej I say again» 

I utterly abhor, yea, from ffiy soul, 

Refuse you formy judge;* whom, yet once, more, 

I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 

At all a friend to truth. 

TVoi, I do profess, 

Yxm speak not like yourself; who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and displayed the efiects 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 
Overtopping woman's power. Madam, you do me wrong: 
I have no spleen against you ; nor injustice 
For you, or any : how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory. 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me, 
That I have blown this coal : I do deny it : 
The king is present : if it be known to him. 
That I gainsay* my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood ? yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. But if^ he know 
That I am free of your repwt, he knows, 
I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies, to cure me: and the cure is, to 
Remove these thoughts from you : The which btfofe 
His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madafa, to untbiak your speaking, 
And to say so no more. 

a law term. The criminal, when he refuses a juryman, says»7 
•baUenge him. yokntah. 

» I utterly abhor, jea^frcmt itiy souf, 
Kefiise you J^ormyjuti^e;'} These a** ttot mere word^i of pas- 
sioh, but technical tertns m the canon Uw. 

Detettor and JReeuso. The Partner, in the langtiage of canoAifil^, 
signifies no more, than I protest against. Blaekitme. 

The woifds are Holinshed's : ** — and therefore openly protested 
that she did utterly abkot% r^Uie, and forsake such a judge.*' 

3 '■'^gainsay — ] i. e. deny. So^ in Lord Sinrpey's translation 
of the fourth Book of the JSneid: 

«« 1 h(l>ld thee not, nor yet gakuay thy word^ .'* Steewns, 

4 But «/'— J The conjun^fiOfc— -fliif, which is wanting in 

the old copy, was supplied, for the sAke of SMMure, by Sir T. 
Haiiiner. Sttevn^* 
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Q. Kkth. TAy lord, my lopd^ 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You are meek, and humble- 

mouth'd ; 
You sign your place and calling,^ in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility : but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune) and his highness' favoqrs. 
Gone slightly o'er low steps ; and now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers: and your words, 
Domesticks to you, serve your wiii,« as 't please 

« Tou sign your place and calling,'] Sign, for answer Warhtrtoru 

I think, to ^ign, must here he to tAow, to denote. By your out- 
ward meekness and humility, you show that you are of an hcrfy or- 
der, but, &c. yohnton. 

So, with a kindred sense, in yuUut C<e*ar: 
«* Signed in thy spoil, and crimson d m thy lethe.** Steewm* 

* Where powers are your retainers .♦ and ywr words, 

Drmestioka to you, serve your viill,] You have now got pcnaer 
at your beck, fbllo'ving in your retinue ; and 'm^rds therefore are 
degraded to the servile state of performing an% ofllce whieh vou 
shall g^ive them In humbler and more common terms ; Ui;mng 
now got power, you do not regard your V9ord. yohnaon. 

The word;&o<;ve/-, when used in the plural and applied to one 
person only, will not bear the meaning that Dr. Johnson wishes 
to jGfive it. 

Bv panoers are meant the Emperor and the Kin* of FruRce, in 
the pay of one or the other of wh^a^ Wols«?y was constantly re- 
tained; and it is well known that Wol.se\ entertained some oIT the 
nobility of En^l'ind amonj^ his domestics, and had an absolute 
power over the rest. M Mason. 

Wliocver were pointed at by the word powerst Shakspeare, 
surely, does not mean to say that Wolsey was retaiued by them, 
but that they were retainers, or subservient, to Wolsev. Aftthnf, 

I believe that— yiower*, in the present instance, are used mere^ 
to express persons in vihom poiuer is lojged The Qiieen M'ould in- 
sinuate that Wolsev had rendered the highest officers of state 
subservient to his will. Steevens. 

I believe we should read : « 

Where powers are ytmr retainers, and your wards, 
Dovnesticks to you, &c. 
The Qjieen rises naturally in her description. She paints the pow- 
ers .of government depending upon Wolsey under three images; 
as his retainers, his ivards, his damestick servants. T.r ^^hitt 

So, in Storer*s Life and Death of Thojnas Wolxey, Cardinal, a 
poem, 1599: 

" I must have notice where their nvards must dwell; 

•« I car*d not for the pj-entr) , for I ha<l 

<* Yong nobles of the land," &c. Steevens, 
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Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you,^ 
You tender more you person's honour, than 
Your high profession spiritual : That again 
I do refuse you for my judge ; and hei-e, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness. 
And to be judg'd by him. 

[^She curt*M€8 to the King, and offer i to deftawt. 
Cam, The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be try*d by it; 'tis not well. 
She 's going away. 

K. Hen. Call her again. 

Crier, Katharine queen of England, come into the 

court. 
Grif. Mudam, you are call'd back. 
Q, Kath. What need you note it ? pray you, keep your 
way: 
When you are call*d, return. — Now the Lord help. 
They \ex me past my patience 1 — pray you, puss on: 
I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more. 
Upon this business, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 

\Exeunt Queen, Grif. and her other Attendants* 
K. Hen. Go thy w<iys, Kate : 

That man i* the world, who shall report he has 
A better mfe. let him in nought be trusted, 
For speaking false in th..t: Thou urt, alone, 
(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness, 
Thy meekness s&int-iike, wile-iike government,— 
Obeying in commanding, — und thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speuk thee out,^) 
The queen of earthly queens : — She is noble born ; 
And. like her true ncbiiity, she has 
Carried herself towards me. 

W'A. ^ Most gracious sir, 

In humblest manner I require your hi^^hness, 

7 could speak thee oM^)] If thy several qualities had tongaea 

to speak thy praise Johnson. 

, Rather — had tonp^ties capable of spenkineor/f thy mer^i- i e. 
of doin^ them extensive justice. In Cymbeline we have a similas 
expression: 

'*Yo\ispeaihimfar." SteewM.^ 
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That it shall please you to declare, in hearing 
Of all these ears, (for where I am robb'd and bound, 
There must I lie unloos'd; althougii not there 
At once and fully satisfied,*) whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your highness ; or 
Laid any scruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the question on 't ? or ever 
Aave to youy— but with thanks to God for such 
A royal lady,-— spake one the least word, might® 
Be to the prejudice of her present state, 
Or touch of her good person? 

K. Hen, My lord cardinal, 

I do excuse you ; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from 't. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village curs. 
Bark when their fellows do : by some of these 
The queen is put in anger. You are excus'd : 
But will you be more justify'd ? you ever 
Have w^sh'd the sleeping of this business ; never 
Desir'd it to be stirr'd -^ but oft have hinder'd ; oft 
The passages made toward it;* — on my honour, 
I speak my good lord cardinal to this point,* 

9 .^--^^ although not there ^ 

At once and fully satisfied, )'\ Tlie sense which is encumbered 
with words, is no more than this — I must be loosed, though wlien 
so loosed, I shall not be satiajied fully and at once; that is, I shall 
not be immediately satisfied. Johnson. 

9 — — mJght — ] Old copy, redundantly — that might. Steeveni* 

1 Desired it to be etirr^di] The useless words— ?o be, might, in 
my opinion, be safely omitted, as they clog the metre, without 
enforcement of the sense. Steevent. 

2 The passages made tcmard it:'} i. e. closed, oi^ fastened. So, in 
7%e Comedy cf Errors, Act III, so. i: 

" Why at this time the doors are m,ade against you.'* 
For the present explanation and pointing, 1 alone am answera- 
ble. A similar phrase occurs in Macbeth: 

" Stop up the access &nd passage to remorse," 
Yet the sense m which these words have hitherto been received 
may be the true one. Steevens. 
' — on my honour, 
I speaJ^ my good lord cardinal to this point,"} The King, having 
first addressed to Wolsey, breaks off; and declares upon his ho- 
nour to the whole court, that he speaks the CardinaVs sentiments 
VOL. XI. Bb 
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^\nd thus far clear him. Now, what mov'd me to't, — 

I will be bold with time, and your attention: — 

Then mark the inducement. Thus it came ; — give heed 

to't: — 
My conscience first receiv'd a tenderness. 
Scruple, and prick,* on certain speeches utter'd 
By the bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador ; 
Who had been hither sent on the debating 
A marriage,* 'twixt the duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary: I* the progress of this business. 
Ere a determinate resolution, he 
(I meMi, the bishop) did require a respite ; 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 
Respecting this our marriage with tho dowager. 
Sometimes our brother's wife. This respite shook 
The bosom of my conscience,* entered me. 
Yea, with a splitting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my breast; which forc'd such way, 

upon the point in question ; and clears him from any attempt, or 
wish, to stir that business. Theobald. 

4 Scruple^ and prick,] Prick of conscience was the term in con- 
fession, yohnson. 

The expression is from Holinshed, where the king says : •« The 
special cause that moy*d me unto this matter was acertaine scru- 
pulositie that pricked my conscience,'* &c. See Hoiinshed, p. 907- 

. Steevent. 

s A marriage,} Old copy— -4«flf marriage: Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 

6 This respite shook 

The bosom of my conscience,"] Though this reading be seme, 
yet, I verily believe, the poet wrote: 

The' bottom of my conscience, — . 

Shakspeare, in all his historical plays, was a most diligent ob- 
server of Holinshed's C/^ron/c/^. Now Holinshed, in the speech 
which he has given to King Henry upon this subject, makes him 
deliver himself Ihus : " Which words, once conceived within the 
secret bottom of my conscience, ingendred such a scrupulous 
doubt, that my conscience was incontinently accombred, vexed, 
and disquieted." Vid. Life of Henry mi,V' 907. Theobald. ^ 

The phrase recommended by ^^r. Theobald occurs again, m 
KingJ£enryVI,l?ml-- , ,^ 

« for therein should we read 

" The very bottom and soul of hope." 
It is repeated also m Measure for Measure^ AlPs Well that Eiuis 
Well, King Henry VI, P, II, Cor'iolanus, &c. Steerens. 
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That many maz'd considerings did throng, 

And pfess'd in with this caution. First, methought^ 

I stood not in the smile of heaven ; who had 

Commanded nature, that my lady's wombi 

If it conceiv'd a male child by me, should 

Do no more offices of life to 't, than 

The grave does to the dead : for her male issue 

Or died where they were made, or shortly after 

This world had air'd them : Hence I took a thought, 

This was a judgment on me ; that my kingdom. 

Well worthy the best heir o' the world, should not 

Be gladded in 't by me : Then follows, that 

I weigh 'd the danger which my realms stood in 

By this my issue's fail ; and that gave to me 

Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 

The wild sea^ of my conscience, I did steer 

Toward this remedy, whereupon we are . 

Now present here together ; that 's to say, 

} meant to rectify my conscience,-^-which 
then did feel full sick, and yet not well,— ^ 
By all the reverend fathers of the land. 
And doctors learn* d.— First, I began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln ; you rememfier 
How under my oppression I did reek. 
When I first mov'd you. 

Lin, Very well, my liege. 

JT. Hen. I have spoke long; be pleas'd yourself to say 
How far you satisfy^d me. 

Lin, So please your highness, 

The question did at first so stagger me, — 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in 't. 
And consequence of dread,-i-*that I committed 
The daring' St counsel which I had, to doubt ; 
And did entreat your highness to this course, 
Which you are running here. ' 

^ — hulling in 
The vjild sea — ] That is, floating without guidance ; tossed 
here and there, yohntan. 

The phrase belongs to navigation. A ship is said to At///, when 
she is dismasted, and only her hull, or huU, is left at the direction 
and mercy of the waves. 

So, in The Alarum for London, 1602 : 

" And they lye huliing up and down the stream.'* Steevens. 
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K, Hen. I then movM you,* 

My lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 
To make this present summons :— ^Unsolicited 
1 left no reverend person in this court; 
But by particular consent proceeded^ 
Under your hands and se^ls. Therefore, go on : 
For no dislike i' the world against the person 
Of the good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reasons, drive thi^ forward : 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life, 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal state to come, with her, 
Katharine our queen, before the primest creature. 
That 's paragon'd o' the world.* 

Cam. So please your highness, 

The queen being absent, 'tis a needful fitness 
That we adjourn this court till further day i 
Mean while must be an earnest motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. \They rise to defiArt^ 



» / then ma^d you^ " I moved it in confession to you, my lord 
of Lincoln, then my ghostly father. And forasmuch as then yCHi 
yourself were in some doubt, you moved me to ask the counsel 
of all these my lords. Whereupon I rMntd you, my Im^ of Canter- 
bury, first to have your Ueenect in as much as you were metropoli- 
tan, to put this matter in question ; and so I did of ail of you, my 
lords." Holinshed's Ltfe 4 Henry VIII, p. 908. Theobalds 

9 That U paragon'd o' the wirld.^ Sir T. Hanmer reads,! think, 
better; 

■ • theprimett creature 

That *9 paragon o* the morld. yohneon. 
So, in The Tao GentUmtn of Verona: 

" No: but she is an earthly paragon.** 
Ag^in, in Cymbeline: 

« — an angel ! or, if not, 

** An earthly )tor^o«.*' 
'To paragon, however, is a verb used hy Shakspeare^ both ta An* 
t^ny and Cleopatra, and Othello: 

*< If thou with CwA9X paragon i^n 

«' My man of men. 

" — a maid 

*' TlkKt paragons description and wild fame." Stetnxns. 
1 They rite to depart^ Here the modem editors add : [ The King 
speaks to Cranmer.'] This marginal direction ia not fotmd in the 
old folio, and was wrongly introduced by some subsequent editor. 
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K, Hen. I may perceive, \A9ide. 

These cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory $loth, and tricks of Rome. 
My leam'd and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee return ! with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. Bt<eak up the court: 
I say, set on. [^Exeunt, in manner aa they entered. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Palace at Bridewell. 

ji Room in the Queen's Afiartment, 

The Queen, and aome of her Women^ at work,^ 

Q, Kath, Take thy lute, wench : my soul grows sad 
with troubles ; 
Sing, and disperse them, if thou canst : leave working, 

SONG. 

Or/iheus with his lute made treesy 
And the mountain-tofiay that freeze^ 

Bow themselves^ when he did sing: 
To his musicky ftiantsy andjlewers^ 
Ever sfirung; as sun^ and showers^ 

There had made a lasting sfiring. 



Cranmer was now absent from court on an embassy, as appears 
from the last scene of this act, where Cromwell informs Wolsey 
that he is returned and installed archbishop of Canterbury: 

«* My leam'd and Well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 

•' Pr'ythee, return ! " 

is no'more than an apostrophe to the absent bishop of that name. 

Ridley, 
2 — at wor/t.] Her majesty (says Cavendish) on being in- 
formed that the cardinals were coming to visit her, «* rose up, 
having a skein of redsilh about her neck, being at work with her 
maidens.** Cavendish attended Wolsey in this visit; and the 
Qiieen's answer, in p. 275, is exactly conformable to that which 
he has recorded, and which he appears to have heard her pro- 
nounce. Malone, 

Bb2 
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JEveryJ^ing' that heard himfilayj 
Even the billows of the sea^ 

Hung' their headsy and then lay by. 
In sweet muaick is such art / 
Killing car€y and grief of heart j 

Fall aaleefiy or^ hearing^ die. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Q, Kath. How now? 

Gent, An *t please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the presence.* 

Q. Kath. Would they speak with noie ? 

Gent. They will'd me say so, madam. 

Q. Kc^th. Pray their graces 

To come near. \Exit Gent.] What can be their business 
With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour? 
I do not like their coming, now I think on 't. 
They should be good men ; their affairs as righteous :* 
But all hoods ipiake not monks.* "^ 

Enter Wolsey and Campsius. 

Wol. Peace to your highness ! 

Q. Kath. Your graces find me here part of a houser 
wife ; 
I would be all, against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, reverend lords ? 

Wol. May it please you, noble madam, to withdraw 

3 Wait in the presence.] i. e. In the fresence-chamber. So, in 
Peach am*s Compleat Gentleman: <* The lady Anne of Bretaigne, 
passing thorow the presence in the court of France," &c. Steepens. 

^ They should be good men; their affairs as righteous ^^ J^aiKH. for 
professions f and then the sense is clear and pertinent The pro^ 
position is they are priests. The illation^ they are good inen ; ft^ 
being understood: but if affain be interpreted in its common 
signification, the sentence is absurd. Warburtqn. 

The sentence has no great difficulty : Affairs means; not their 
present errand, but the business of their calling, yohnson. 

Being churchmen they should be virtuous, and every business 
they undertake as righteous as their sacred office : but all hoods, 
&c. — The ignorant editor of the second folio, not understandings 
the line, substituted are for as,- and this capricious alteration 
(with many others introduced by the same band,^} has been 
adopted by all the modem editors. Malone. 

s —— all hoods tnaie not tnonis.l CucuUus non facit monachum. 

Steevens.. 
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Into your private chamber, we shall give you 
The fvll cause of our coming. 

Q.Kath, Speak it here; 

There 's nothing I have done yet, o* my oonsciencey 
Deserves a comer: 'Would, all other women 
Could speak this with ^s free a s<;ml as I do !. 
My lords, I care not, (so much I am happy 
Above a number) if.^ny actions : 
Were tried by every tongue^ every eye saw them, 
Envy and base ophuon.set against tiiem,« 
I know my life .so even : If your business 
Seek me out,^ and that way I am wife in,* 
Out with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 



6 Envy and base opinion set against *Aem,] 1 would be glad that 
my conduct were in some publick trial confronted with mine 
enemies, that envy and corrupt judgment might try their utmost 
power agsunst me. Johnson. 

£nvy, m Shakspeare's age, often signified, malice. So, after- 
wards : 

« Ye turn the good we offer into enny.^* Mdlone. 

7 Seek me out^ &c.] I believe that a word has dropt out here, 
and that we sliould read : 

•"""^ If your business 

Seek me, speak out, and that viay I am wise in: 
i. e. in the way that I can understand it. Tyrwhitt. 

The metre shows here is a syllable dropt. I would read: 
/ kntro) my life so exien. If 'tis your business 
To seek me out, &c. JB/ackstone. 
The alteration proposed by Sir "W. Blackstone injures one line 
as much as it improves the gther. We might read : 
Doth seek me out, — -. Hit son. 

,8 — — and that ivay I am wife in,'] That is, if you come to ex- 
amine the title by w'hich I am the King's voife s or, if you come 
to know how I have behaved as a wife. The meaning, whatever 
it be, is so coarsely and unskilfully expressed, that the latter edi- 
tors have liked nonsense better, and contrarily to the ancient and 
only copy, have published: 

And that tuay I atn wise in. yohnson. 

This pass;ige is unskilfully expressed indeed; so much so, that 
I don't see how it can import either of the meanings that John- 
son contends for, or indeed any other. I therefore think that the 
modern editors have acted rightly in reading iD;>f instead ofiuife, 
for which that word might easily have been mistaken ; nor can I 
think' the passage, so amended, nonsense, the meaning of it being 
tWs: "If your business relates to me, or to any thing of which 
1 have any knowledge." M. Mason. 
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Wol. Tanta est erga te mentis integritas^ regina ser&^ 
niasimay^^ 

Q. Kath, O, good my lord, no Latin ;• 
I am not such a truant since my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv'd in : 
A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, sus- 
picious ; 
Pray, speak in English : here are some will thank you, 
If you speak truth, for their poor mistress' sake ; 
Believe me, she has had much wrong: Lord cardinals 
The willing'st sin I ever yet committed, 
May be absolved in English. 

WoL • Noble lady, 

I am sorry, my integrity should breed, 
(And service to his majesty and you)* 
So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accusation. 
To taint that honour every good tongue blesses j 
Nor to betray you any way to sorrow ; 
You have too much, good lady : but to know 
How you stand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you; and to deliver, 
Like free and honest men, our just opinions. 
And comforts to your cause.* 

Cam, Most honour 'd madam? 

My lord of York, — out of his noble nature. 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your grace ; 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
Both of his truth and him, (which was too far)— 
Offers, as I do, in a sign of peace. 
His service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath, To betray me. [^«dh 

' Ogood my lord, no Latin/] So, Holinsbed, p 908: 
*« Then began the cardinal! to speake to her in Latine. Naie 
good my lord (quoth she) speake to me in English." Steeveru. 

1 (And service to his m,aJ€sty and you)"^ This line stands sarciy 
aiikwardly, that I am incuned to think it out of its place. Thetu- 
thor perhaps wrote, as Mr. Edwards has suggested: 
«* I am sorrv my integrity should breed 
<* So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant, 
** And service to his majesty and you." Afa/one. 
' — — to your cause.] Old copy— otir cause. Corrected by the 
editor of the second folio. HdaUme, 
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My lords, I thank you both for your good wills. 

Ye speak like honest men, (pray God, ye prove so!) 

But how to make ye suddenly an answer. 

In such a point of weight, so near mine honour, 

(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit. 

And to such men of gravity and learning. 

In truth, I know not. I was set at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 

Either for such men, or such business. 

For her. sake that I have been,' (for I feel 

The last fit of my greatness) good your graces, 

Let me have time, and counsel, for my cause ; 

Alas ! I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. 

Wbl, Madam, you wrong the king's love with these 
fears; 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Q. Kath, In England, 

But little for my profit : Can you think, lords. 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel ? 
Or be a known friend, 'gainst his highness' pleasure, 
(Though he be. grown so desperate to be honest)* 
And live a subject? Nay, forsooth, my friends^ 
They that must weigh out my afflictions,* 
They that my trust must grow to, live not here ; 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence. 
In mine own country, lords. 

Cam, I would, your grace 

Would leave your griefs, and take my counsel. 

Q.Kath. How, sir? 

Cam, Put your main cause into the king's protection ; 

3 For her sake that I hone been, &c.] For the sake of that royalty 
which I have heretofore possessed. MaloM. 

4 {Though he he grown so desferaie to he honetty] Do you think 
that any Englishman dare advise me ; or, if any man should ven- 
ture to advise with honesty, that he could live I yohmon, 

*'^^- weigh out my afflicthru.'] This phrase is obscure. To 
vieigh outf is, in modem Knguage, to deliwr by weight fhxA this 
sense cannot be here admitted. To v»eigh is likewise to deliberate 
upon, to consider with due auention. This may, perhaps, be meant. 
Or the ^hraae^ to weigh out, may ai^ify to caunterbalancf, to coun- 
teract with equal force. Johnson, 

To weigh out is the same as to outweigh. In Macbeth, Shakspeare 
bas overcome for come over, Steevens. 
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He 's loving, and most gracious: 'twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and your cause ; 
For, if the trial of the law o'ertake you, 
You '11 part away disgrac'd. 

TVol. He tells you rightly. 

Q, Kath, Ye tell me what ye wish for both, my ruin :" 
Is this your christian counsel ? out upon ye ! 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a judge, 
That no king can corrupt, 

Cam, Your rage mistakes us. 

Q, Kath, The more shame for ye;* holy men I 
thought ye, 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 
But cardinal sins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye : 
Mend them for shame, my lords. Is this your comfort? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman lost among ye, laugh'd at, scorn *d ? 
I will not wish ye half my miseries, 
I have more charity; But say, I wam'd ye ; 
Take heed, for heaven's sake, take heed, lest at once 
The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye. 

WoL Madam, this is a mere distraction; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Q, Kath, Ye turn me into nothing i Woe upon ye, 
And all such false professors ! Would ye have me 
(If you have any justice, any pity; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits,) 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me ? 
Alas ! he has banish'd me his bed already ; 
His love, too long ago : I am old, my lords. 
And all the fellowship I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 
To me", above this wretchedness ? all your studies 
Make me a curse like this. 

Cam, Your fears are worse. 

Q, Kath, Have I liv'd thus long — (let me speak my- 
self. 
Since virtue finds no friends,)— a wife, a true one ? 



6 The more thanuefor ye p^ If 1 mistake you, it is by your fault, 
not mine; for I thought you good. The distress of KathaHne 
might have kept her from the quibble to which she is irresistibly 
tempted by the word cardinal, yohnson. 
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A woman (I dare say, without vain-glory,) 

Never yet branded with suspicion ? 

Have I with all my full affections 

Still met the king ? lov'd him next heaven ? obey'd liim ? 

Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him?^ 

Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 

And am I thus rewarded ? 'tis not well, lords. 

Bring me a constant woman to her husband. 

One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleasure ; 

And to that woman, when she has done most. 

Yet will I add an honour,— a great patience. 

IVoi, Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 

Q. Kath. My lord, I dare not make myself so guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your master wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 

TVol. 'Pray, hear me. 

Q. Kath. 'Would I had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
Ye have angels' faces, ^ but heaven knows your hearts. 
What will become of me now, wretched lady ? 



7 superstitious to him?'] That is, served him with super- 
stitious attention ; done more than was required. Johnson. 

8 Te have angels' /ace*,] She may perhaps allude to the old 
jingle of Angii and AngeU- yohnson. 

I find this jingle in Tlie Arraygnnnent of Paris, 1584. The god- 
desses refer the dispute about the golden apple to the decision of 
Diana, who setting aside their respective claims, awards it to 
Queen Elizabeth,- and adds: 

" Her people are ycleped angeli, 
«* Or if I miss a letter, is the most." 

In this4>astoraI, as it is called, the Qiieen herself may be al- 
most said to have been a performer, for at the conclusion of it, 
Diana gives the golden apple into her hands, and the Fates de- 
posit their insignia at her feet. It was presented before her Ma- 
jesty by the children of her chapel. 

It appears, from the following passage in The Spanish Masque- 
rado, by Greene, 1585, that this quibble was originally tlie quib- 
ble of a saint: ** England, a little island,. where, as saint Augustin 
saith, tliere be people with angel faces, so the inhabitants have 
the courage and hearts of lyons." Steevens. 

See also Nashe's Anatoinie of Absurditie, 1589: ** For my part 
I meane to suspend my sentence, and let an author of late memo- 
rie be my speaker; who affirmeth that they carry angels in their 
faces, and devils in their devices** Malone. 
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I am the most unhappy woman living.— 

Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 

' [7b her Women, 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, jio hope ; no kindred weep for me. 
Almost, no grave allow'd me :— Like the lily. 
That once was mistress of the field,* and flourished, 
I MI hang my head, and perish. 

Wol, If your grace 

Could but be brought to know, our ends are honest, 
You 'd feel more comfort : why should we, good lady. 
Upon what cause, wrong; you? alas! our places. 
The way of our profession is against it ; 
We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow them. 
For goodness* sake, consider what you do; 
How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage. 
The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 
So much they love it ; but, to stubborn spirits. 
They swell, and grow as terrible as storms.^ 
I know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 
A soul as even as a calm ; Pray, think us 
Those we profess, peace-makers, friends, and servants. 

Cam, Madam, you '11 find it so. You wrong your vir- 
tues 
With these weak women's fears. A noble spirit, 
As yours was put into you, ever casts 
Such doubts, as false coin, from it. The king loves you ; 
Beware, you lose it not : For us, if you please 
To trust us in your business, we are ready 



- the lily 9 



That once vsas miitress of the field^ So, in Spenser's Fairy 
§«een. Book II, c. vi, st. 16: 

«« The hly, lady of the flow'ring field." B, White. 

I The hearts ef princes im obedience. 

So much they love itt but, to stubborn spirits. 

They swell, and grow as terrible as storms.] It was one of 
the charges broiight against Lord Essex, in the year before this 
play was probably written, by his ungrateful kliTsman, Sir Francis 
Bacon, when that nobleman, to the disgrace of humanity, was 
obliged, by a junto of his enemies, to kneel at the end of the 
council-table mv several hours, that in a letter written during his 
retirement, in 1598, to the Lord Keeper, he had said, " There is 
no tempest to the passionate indignation of a prince** Malone. 
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To use our utmost studies in your service. 

Q, Kath, Do what ye will, my lords : And, pray, for- 
give me, 
If I have us'd myself unmannerly ;* 
You know, I am a womaiH lackii^g wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 
Pray, do my service to his majesty : 
He has my heart yet ; and shail have my prayers. 
While I shall have my life. Come, reverend fathers, 
Bestow your counsels cm me : she now begs, 
That little thought, when she set footing here. 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. S^Exeunf, 

SCENE II. 

Ante-Chamber to the King's Afiartment, 

Mnter the Duke o/* Norfolk, the Duke o/* Suffolk, the 
Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

J^or, If you will now unite in your complaints. 
And force them* with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them : If you omit 
The ofFer of this time, I cannot promise, 
But that you shall sustain more new disgraces, 
With these you bear already. 

Sur, ^ I am joyful 

To meet the least occasion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke. 
To be l^veng'd on him. 

Snf. Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected?* when did he regard 

2 ff Ikaw us'd myself unmannerly i] That is, if 1 have behaved 
myself unmannerly. M- Mason. 

3 And force them, — ] Force is enforce, urge, yohnson. 
So, in Measure for Measure: 

" Has he affections in him 

•« That thus can make him bite the law by the nose, 
«* When he would /orcc it ?" Steepens. 
^ — or at least 
Strangely neglected?] Whicli of the peers has not gone by him 
uncontemned or neglected ? Johnson. 

Our author extends to the words, strangely neglected, the nega- 
tive comprehended in the word uncontemned. M. Mason* 
VOL. XI. C c 
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The stan)p of nobleness in any person, 
Out of himself?' 

Cham, My lords, you speak your pleasures : 

What he deserves of you and me, I know ; 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 
Gives way to us) I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in his tongue. 

J^or, O, fear him not ; 

His spell in that is out : the king hath found 
Matter against hirii, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he 's settled. 
Not to come ofF, in his displeasure. 

Sur, Sir, 

I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

JSTor. Believe it, this is true. 

In the divorce, his contrary proceedings* 
Are all unfolded ; wherein he appears. 
As I could wish mine enemy. 

Sur, How came 

His practices to light? 

8uf, Most strangely. 

Stir, O, how, how ? 

Suf, The. cardinal's letter to the pope miscarried, 

Uncontemn*d, as I have before observed in a note on As you Like 
it, must be understood, as if the author had written notcontenan'd. 
See Vol. V, p. 29, n. 7. Mahne. 
5 .»_ njjheh did he regard 
The stmnp of nobleness in any person. 

Out of himself?'] The expression is bad, and the thought 
false. For it supposes Wolsey to be noble, which was not so: we 
should read and point: 

— — Vihen did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person; 
Out oft himself? 
i, e. When did he regard nobleness of blood in another, having 
none of his own to value himself upon ? Warburton. 

I do not think this correction proper. The meaning of the pre- 
sent reading is easy. When did he, however careful to carry his 
own dignity to the utmost height, regard any dignity ff another? 

yohnson. 

6 contrary proceedings — ] Private practices opposite to his 

publick procedure. Johnson. 
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And came to the eye o' the king: wherem was read, 

How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 

To stay the judgment o* the divorce ; For if 

It did take place, I do^ quoth hey fierceivcy 

Jtfy king is tangled in affection to 

A creature of the queen^Sy lady Anne Bullen, 

Sur, Has the king this ? 

Suf, Believe it. 

Sur, Will this work? 

Cham, The king in this perceives him, how he coasts> 
And hedges, his own way.^ But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings hisphysick ' 
After his patient's death ; the king already 
Hath married the ^r lady. 

Sur. *Wouldhehad! 

Suf, May you be happy in your wish, my lord; 
For, I profess, you have it. ^ 

Sur. Now*!all my joy >n*y <^ 

Trace the conjunction'.* 

Suf, My amen to *t! 

M)r, All men's. 

Suf, There *s order given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young,* and may be left 
To some ears unrecounted.— But, my lords, 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature : I persuade me, from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memoriz'd.* 



7 iinrf hedges, his awn way."] To hedge, is to creep along by tlie 
hedge : not to take the direct and open path, but to steal covertly 
through circumvolutions, yohnson. 

Hedging is by land, what coasting is by sea. M. Maaon. 

« Trace the conjunction f] To trace, is to follov), yoknson. 
So, in Macbeth: 

'* all unfortunate souls 

** That trace him in his line." 
The form of Surrey's wish has been anticipated by Richmond 
in King Richard III, sc. ult : 

" Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction!" Steevens, 
. -o — but young,] The same phrase occurs again in Romeo and 
Juliet, Act r, sc. i : 

«* Good morrow, cousin. 

" Is the day so young V* 

See note on this passage. Steevene* 
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Sur. But, will the king 

Digest this letter of the cardinal's? 
The lord forbid I 

JSTor. Marry, amen ! 

Suf. No, no ; 

There be more wasps that buz about his nose. 
Will make this sting the sooner. Cardinal CampeiuS 
Is stolen away to Rome; hath ta'en no leave; 
Has left the cause o'tbe king unhandled; and 
Is posted, as the agent of our cardinal, 
To second all his plot. I do assure you 
The king cry 'd, ha I* at this. 

Cham. Now, God incen&e him? 

And let him cry ha, louder ! 

JVbr, But, my lord, 

When returns Cranmer? 

Suf, He is returned, in his opinions ; which 
Have satisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
Together with all famous colleges 
Almost in Christendom:* shortly, I believe. 
His second marriage shall be publish'd, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 



1 In it be memorizM.] To memorize is to make memorable. 
The wprd has been already used in Macbeth, Act 1, 3C. ii. 

Steevetu* 

• This exclamation is frequently used by the King when much 

incensed, and seems to be noticed here to prove that those of the 

court knew well, it indicated his mind highly inflamed with anger. 

Jm.£d, 
^ He i^ retum^df in his opiniontf vjhhh 
Have satiafy*d the king for his divorce i 
Together with all famous colleges 

Almost in Christendom .'1 Thus the old copy. The meaning is 
this : Cranmer^ says Suffolk, is returned in his opinions, t- e. with the 
same sentiments, which he entertained before he went abroad, 
v}hich (sentiments) have satisfied the king, tqgether vaith all the fa- 
ctious colleges referred to on the occasion. — Or, perhaps the pas- 
sage (as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes) may mean — He is returned in ef- 
feet* having sent his opinions, i. e. the opinions of divines, &c. col- 
lected by him. Mr. Rowe altered these lines as follows, and all 
succeeding editors have silently adopted his unnecessary change-; 
He is returned with his opinions, vohich 
Have satisffd the king for hisyHvorcCf 
Gathered from all the famous colleges 
Almost in Christendom.: — — . Steevens^ 
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Shall be call'd, queen ; but princess dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. 

N^or, This same Cranmer 's 

A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain ^ 

In the king's business. 

Suf. He has; and we ishall see him 

For it, an archbishop. 

N'or, So I hear. 

Suf, 'Tis so. 

The cardinal -« 

Enter Wolsey and Cromwell. 

Mir. Observe, observe, he 's moody. 

WoU The packet, Cromwell, gave it you the king ? 

Crom. To his own hand, in his bedchamber.* 

WoL Look'd he o' the inside of the paper ? 

Crom, Presently 

He did unseal them : and the first he view*d, 
He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance: You, he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 

WoL Is he ready 

To come abroad ? 

Crom, I think, by this he is. 

Wol. Leave me a while.^ \Eooit Grom. 

It shall be to the duchess of Alengon, • ' 
The French king's sister: he shall marry her.-*- 
Anne Bullen ! No ; I '11 no Anne Bullens for Kim : 
There is more in it than fair visage— Bullen ! 
No, we '11 no Bullens.^ — Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome ^— The marchioness of Pembroke ! 

J^or, He 's discontented. 

8uf, May be, he hears the king 

Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur. Sharp enough. 

Lord, for thy justice ! 

3 To hh <mn hand, in hU bedchamber.'^ Surely* both the syllable 
wanting in \hh line, and the respect due from the speaker to Wol- 
sey, should authorize us to read : 

To his amm handt sir, in hii bedchamber. 
And again, in Cromwell's next speech : 

Was in his countenance: you, sir, he bade — . 
or with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 

— — mdyou he bade — . Steeven9. 
Cc2 
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TVol. The late queen's gendewoman; a knight's daugh- 
ter, 
To be her mistress' mistress I the queen's queen !— 
This candle bums not clear: 'tis I must -snuff it; 
Then, out it goes.^ — What though I know her yirtuoils^ 
And well-deserving? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran ; and not wholesome to 
Our, cause, that she should lie i' the bosom of 
Our hard-rulM king. Again, there is sprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Hath crawl'd into the fevour of the king, 
And is his oracle. 

JVor, He is vex'd at something. 

Sur. I would 'twere something that would fret the 
string, 
The master-cord of his heart ! 

Enter the King, reading a Schedule ;* and LovfiLL. 

^uf. The king, the king. 

K. Hen. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 

4 Enter.the King, reading a Schedule/] That the Cardinal gave 
the King an inventory of his own private wealth, by mistake, 
and thereby ruined himself, is a known variation firom the truth 
of history. Shakspeare, however, has not injudiciously repre- 
sented the fall of that great man, a« owing to an incident which 
he had once improved to the dea)truction of another. See Ho- 
linshed. Vol. II, p. 796 and 797 : 

" Thomas Ruthall, bishop of Durham, was,' after the death of 
King Henry VII, one of the privy council to Henry VIII, to 
whom the king gave in charge to write a book of the whole es- 
tate of the kingdom, &c.. Afterwards, the king commanded car- 
dinal Wolsey to go to this bishop, and to bring the book away 
with him. — This bishop having written two books, (the one to an- 
swer the king's command, and the other intreating of his own 
private affairs,) did bind them both after one sort in vellum, Stc. 
Now, when the cardinal came to demand the book due to the 
king, the bishop unadvisedly commanded his servant to bring him 
the book bound in white vellum, \\ ing in his study, in such a place. 
The servant accordingly brought forth one of the books so bound* 
being the book intreating of the state of the bislv>p, &c. The 
cardiT)al having the book went from the bisliop, and after, (m his 
study bv himself) understanding the contents thereof, he greatly 
rejoiced, having now occasion (which he long sought for) offered 
unto him,- to bring the bishop into the king's disgrace. 

** Whereforehe went forthwith to the king, delivered the book 
into his hands, and briefly informed him of the coments thereof; 
putting further into the king^s head, that if at any time he were 
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To his own portion ! and what expence by the hour 
Seems, to flow from him ! How, i' the name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together I— Now, my lords; 
Saw you the cardinal ? 

J^or. My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him : Some strange comitiotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upcMi the ground. 
Then, lays his finger on his temple ; straight, 
Springs out into fast gait ; then, stops again,^' 
Strikes his breast haid ; and anon, he casts* 
His eye against the moon : in most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself. 
• K. Hen. It may well be ; 

There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
Papers of state he sent me to peruse, 
As I requir'd ; And, wot you, what I found 
There ; on my conscience, put unwittingly ? 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing,— 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure. 
Rich stuffs, and ornaments of household ; which 
I find al such proud rate, that it out-speaks 
Possession of a subject. 

J^or» It 's heaven's will ; 

Some spirit put this paper in the packet, 
To bless your eye withal. 

K. Hen. If we did think 

His contemplation were above the earth, 
And fix'd on spiritual object, he should still 

destitute of a mass of money, lie should not need to seek further 
therefore than to the coffers of the bishop. Of ail which when the 
bishop had intelligence, &c. he was stricken with such grief of 
the same, that he shortly, through extreme sorrow, ended his life 
at London, in the year of Christ 1523. After which, the cardi- 
nal, who had long before gaped after his bishoprick, in singular 
hope to attain thereunto, had now his wish in enect,'' &c. 

Steevens, 

' — — then, ttops again,'] SalUist, describing the disturbed state 
of Catiline's mind, takes notice of the same circumstance : 
** — citus modo, modo tardus incessus " Steevens. 

« Strikes his breast hard/ and anon, he casts — T Here I think we 
should be nt liberty to complete a defective verse, by readieg^t 
with Sir Thomas Hanmer: 

— «- and then, anen, he casU — < St€ffwi$, 
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Dwell in his musings ; but, I am afraddy 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His serious considering. [ He takes Ida aeat^ and whiafiera 

Lov. who goea to Woi,. 

WoL Heaven forgive me ! — 

Ever God bless your highness! 

JT. Hen, Good my lord. 

You are full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of your best graces in yo^r mind ; the which 
You were now nmning o'er; you have scarce time 
To steal from spirituaPleisupe*^ brief span, 
To keep your earthly audit: Sure, in that . 
I deem you an ill husband ; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

WoL Sir, 

For holy offices I have a time ;. a time 
To think upon the part of business, which 
I bear i' the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. 

K, Hen, You have said well. 

Wol, And ever may your highness yoke together. 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 

K. Ken, *Tis well said again ; 

And 'tis a kind of good deed, to say well : 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov'd you: 
He said, he did ; and with his deed did crown 
His word^ upon you. Since I had my office, 
I huve kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employ'd you where high profits might come home, 
But par'd my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 

Wol, What should this mean ? 

Sur, The lord increase tliis business ! [yiaide, 

K* Hen, Have I not made you 

The prime man of the state ? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true : 



7 -.» v)ith his deed did crown 
HU uoid — ] So, in Macbeth: 

** To crowl my thou^hu with acta — .'* Steeveiu. 
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And, if you may confess it, say withal. 

If you are bound to us, or no. What say ydu? 

JVoL My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been mbre, than could 
My studied purposes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours:*— my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet, fird with my abilities :• Mine own ends 
Have been mine so, that evermore they pointed 
To the good of your most sacred person, and 
The profit of the state. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeserver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks ; ^ 
My prayers to heaven for you ; my loyalty, , 
Which ever has, and ever shall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 

K, Hen, Fairly answer'd ; 

A loyal and obedient subject is 
Therein illustrated : The honour of it 
Does pay the act of it ; as, i' the contrary, 
The foulness is the punishment. I presume, 
That, as my hand has open'd bounty to yoU) 
My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd honour, more 
On you,* than any ; so your hand, and heart, 

« Beyond all man** endeavours :] The sense is, my purpose* went 
beyond all human endeavour. I purpose for your honour more 
than it falls within the compass of man's nature to attempt. 

yohnson. 
I am rather inclined to think, that vJiich refers to <* royal 
graces;" which, says Wolsey, no human endeavour could re- 
quite. Malone, 

9 Tetf fil'd luitk my abilities:'} My endeavours, thouj^^h less than 
my desires, have //*(/, that ia, have gone an equal pace with my 
abilities. Johnson. 

So, in a preceding scene : 

" • front but in tbat^/e 

*' Where others tell steps with me.** Steewn*. 
1 i— — my hand hoe open'd bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd low, my power rain'd honour, more 
On you, &c.] As Ben Jonson is supposed to have made some 
alterations in this play, it may not be amiss to compare the pas- 
sage before us, with another, on the same subject, in the ^evi Jnm 
" He gave^me my first breeding, I acknowledge ; 
" Then shovoer'd his bounties on me, like the hours 
** That open-handed sit upon the clouds. 
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Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithstanc^g that your bond of duty,* 
As 'twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 

Wol, I do profess, 

That for your highness' good I ever labour'd 
More than mine own; that am, have, and will be.* 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you. 
And throw it from their soul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood,* 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

JT. Hen. 'Tis nobly spoken : 

Take notice, lords, be has a loyal breast, 



*« And press the liberality of heaven 

«« Down to the laps of thankful men." Steevent. 

3 — natfoiithstanding that your bond of duty^"] Besides the gene- 
ral bond of duty, by which you are obliged to be a loyal and obe- 
dient subject, you owe a particular devotion of yourself to me, as 
your particular benefactor, yokmon, 

3 ~~-'~- that am, haw, and tvill be."} I can find no meaning in 
these words, or see how they are connected with the rest of the 
sentence ; and should therefore strike them out. M. Mason. 

I suppose the meaning is, that, or such a man, I am, have beeth 
and will ever be. Our author has many hard and forced expres- 
sions in his plays ; but many of the hardnesses in the piece before 
us appear to me of a different colour from those of Shakspeare. 
Perhaps, however, a line following this had been lost; for in the 
old copy there is no stop at the end of this line ; and, indeed, I 
have some doubt whether a comma ought not to be placed at it, 
rather than a full point. Mahne. 

^ As doth a rock against the chiding flood,'] So, in our author's 
116th Sonnet ; 

*< — — it is an ever-fixed mark, 
" That looks on tempests, and is never shaken.** 
The chiding flood is the resounding flood. So, in the verses in 
commendation of our author, by J. M. S. prefilxed to the folio, 
1632: 

« — there plays a fair 
"But chiding fountain." 
See Vol. IX, p. 266, n. 8. Malone, 
See also Vol. II, p. 344, n. 4. Steevens. ^ 
** Xlle, velut pelagi rupes immota, resistit.*' 

JEn. VII, 586. S. H^ 
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For you have seen him open 't. — Read o'er this ; 

[Giving him Pafiers. 
And, after, this : and then to breakfast, with 
What appetite you have. 

[JSxiV Kingj/rowning u/ion Cardinal Wol. the Ab- 
bles throng after hiniy smiling^ and whisfiering. 
WoL What should this mean? 

What sudden anger 's this ? how have I reap'd it ? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him ; , 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper; 
I fear, the story of his anger — 'Tis so; 
This paper has undone me :— 'Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together ' 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom. 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by I What cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king? Is there no way to cure this ? 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 
I know, 'twill stir him strongly ; Yet I know 
A way, if it take right, jn spite of fortune, 
Will bring me off again. What 's this — To the Pofie? 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to his holiness. Nay then, farewel ! 
I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness;* 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 

Re-enter the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earl 
of Surrey,* and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr, Hear the king's pleasure, cardinal: who com- 
' mands you 

*/ have touched the highest point of all my greatness/] So, in Mar- 
lowe's King Edward II: 

** Base fortune, now I see that in thy wheel 
** There is a point, to which when men aspire, 
** They tumble headlong down. That point I touched { 
** And seeing there was no place to mount up higher, 
•* Why should I grieve at my declining fall ?*' Malone, 
« Re-enter the Duk^s &c.] It may not be improper hereto repeat. 
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To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Asher-house,''' my lord of Winchester's,* 
TDl you hear further from, his highness. 

JVqL Stay, 

that the time of this play is from 1521, just before the Dixke of 
JSuckingham's commitment, to the year 1533, when Queen Eliza- 
beth was bom and christened. The Duke. of Norfolk, therefore, 
who is introduced in the first scene of the first Act, or in 1522»is 
not the same person who here, or in 1529, demands the great seal 
from Wolsey ; for Thomas Howard, who was created Duke of 
"Norfolk, 1514, died, we are informed by Hollnshed, p. 891, at 
Whitsuntide, 1525. As our author has here made two persons 
into one, so, on the contrary, he has made one person into two. 
The Earl of Surrey here is the same with him who married the 
Duke of Buckingham's daughter, as appears from his own mouth : 
♦* I am joyful 

** To theet the least occasion that may give me 
*« Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke.^* 
Agwn: 

** Thy ambition, 

"Thou scarlet sin, robb'd this bewailing land 
"Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law:— 
** You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 
"Far from his succour, — .", 
But Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who married the Duke of 
Buckingham's daughter, was at this time the individual above 
mentioned Duke of Norfolk. The reason for adding the third or 
fourth person as interculators in this scene is not very apparent, 
for HoUnshed, p. 909, mentions only the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk being sent to demand the great seal, and all that is spoken 
would proceed with sufficient propriety out of their mouths. The 
pause of the Duke of Norfolk's animosity to Wolsey is obvious, 
and Cavendish mentions that an open quarrel at this time sub^ 
sisted between the Cardinal and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk. JReed. 

7 To Asher-AoK^e,] Thus the old copy. Asher was the ancient 
name of Esher; as appears from Holinshed : ** — and everie man 
took their horses and rode strait to Asher** Holinshedy Vol. II, p. 
909. Warner. 

a my lord of Winchester* s^"] Shakspeare forgot that Wolaey 

was himself Bishop of Winchester, unless he meant to say, you 
must confine yourself to that house which you possess as Bishop 
of Winchester. Asher, near Hampton-Court, was one of the 
houses belonging to that bishoprick. Malone. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, died Sept. 14, 1528, and Wolsey 
held this see in commendam. Esher therefore was liis ovn house. 

Jieed. 
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Where *s your commission, lords ? words cannot can^ 
Authority so weighty.* 

Suf. Who dare cross them ? 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly ? 

WoL Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 
(I mean, your malice,) know, officious lords, 
I dare, and must deny it.^ Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, — envy. 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 
As if it fed ye ? and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin I 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You have christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal. 
You ask with such a violence, the king, 
(Mine, and your master,) with his own hand gave me : 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours. 
During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness, 
Ty'd it by letters patents : Now, who '11 take it ? 

Sur. The king, that gave it. 

JVol, It must be himself then, 

Sur, Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

IVoL Proud lord, thou liest; 

Within these forty hours* Surrey durst better 



9 — so weighty.] The editor of the third folio changed icelghty 
to mighty t and all the subsequent editors adopted his capricious 
alteration. Malone.. 

I believe the change pointed out, was rather accidental than ca- 
pricious j as, in the proof sheets of this republiration, the words 
— vjcighty and mighty have more than once been given instead of 
each other. Steevens. 

1 Till I find more than will, or viords, to do it, 

{I mean, your m,aiice,) know, &c.] Wolsey had said: 

•* — words cannot carry 

" Authority so weighty." 
To which they reply : 

** Who dare cross them ?" &c. 
Wolsey, answering them, continues his own speech. Till I find 
nnore than will or words {I mean more than your malicious will and 
words) to do it; that is, to carry, authority so mighty; 1 will deny to 
return what the King has given me. Johnson. 

2 Within these forty hours — ] V^hy forty hours? But a ^evf mi- 
nutes have passed since Wolsey's disgrace, I suspect that Shak- 
speare wrote — within these four hours, — and that the person who 

VOL. XI. D d 
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Have burnt that tongue, than said so. 

Sur. Thy ambltioiiy 

Thou scarlet sin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
The heads of all thy brother cardinals^ 
(Wifh thee, and all thy best parts bound together,} 
WeighM not a hair of his. Plague of your policy ! 
You sent me deputy for Ireland ; 
Far from his succour, from the king, from all 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'st him ; 
Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity, 
Absolv'd him with an axe. 

IVoL This, and all else 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer, is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end. 
His noble jury and ibul cause can witness. 
If I lov'd many words, lord, I should tell you, 
You have as little honesty as honour; 
That I, in the way of loyalty and truth* 
Toward the king, my ever royal master. 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur. By my soul, 

revised and tampered with this play, not knowing that hours was 
used by our poet as a dissyllable, made this injudicious alteration. 

Malone, 
I adhere to the old reading. Forty (I know not why) seems an- 
ciently to have been the familiar number on many occasions, 
where no very exact reckoning was necessary. In a former scene, 
the 'Old Lady offers to lay Anne BuUen a wager of **^^tjf pence;" 
Slender, in The Merry Wives of Windsor ^ says—** I had rather 
than forty shillings — r* and in The Taming of the Shrew, « the 
humour of forty fancies*' is the ornament of Grumio's hat. Thus, 
also, in Coriolanus: 

** — on fair g^round 

" I could he9,t forty of them.'* Steevens. 

3 That 1, in the voay &c.] Old copy— 7%af in the way. Steevens^ 
Mr. Theobald reads: 
That 1 in the %vay &c. 
And this unnecessary emendation has been adopted by all the sub- 
sequent editors. Malone. 

As this passage is to me obscure, if not unintelligible, without 
Mr. Theobald's correction, I have not discarded it. Steevens. 
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Your long coat, priest, protects you ; thou should'st feel 

My sword i'the life-blood of thee else. — My lords. 

Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 

And from this fellow? If we live thus* tamely, 

To be thus jaded'* by a piece of scarlet, 

Farewel nobility ; let his grace go forward. 

And dare us with his capj like larks.* 

WoL All goodness 

Is poison to thy ston^ach. 

Sur, Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The goodness of your intercepted packets. 
You writ to the pope, against the king : your goodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious.-— 
My lord of Norfolk, — as you are truly noble^ 
As you respect the common good, the stuto 
Of our despis'd nobility, onr issues, 
Who,* if he live, will scarce be gentlemen,— . 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life :-^I *11 startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell,^ when the brown wench* 

4 To be thut jaded '^'] To be abused and ill treated, like a worth- 
less horae: or perhaps to be ridden by a priest ;— to have him 
mounted above us. Malone. 

The same verb (whatever its precise meaning may be) occurs 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Act III» sc. i : 

" The ne'er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia - 
" We hxve jaded out o' the field," Sieevens. 

* And dare us 'with his cap, like larks.] So, in Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 656: " — never Hobie so dared a 
larJk." 

It is well known that the hat of a cardinal is scarlet ; and that 
one of the methods of daring larks was by small mirrors fastened 
on scarlet cloth, which engaged the attentionof these birds while 
the fowler drew his net over them. 

The same thouglit occurs in Skelton's Why come ye not to Court P 
i. e. a satire on Wolsey: 

*< Tlie red hat with his lure, 

" Bringeth al thinges under cure." Steevens. 

« Who,'\ Old copy^^i^om. Corrected in the second folio. 

Malone, 

T Worse than the sacring bell,] The little bell, which is rung to 

g-ive notice of the JSoet approaohing when it is carried in procea- 
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Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 

IVol, How much, methinks, I could despise tliis maii^ 
But that I am bound in charity against it ! 

^"or. Those arlicles, my lord, are in the king's hand : 
But, thus much, they are foul one^. 

Wo/. So much fairer, 

And spotless, shall mine innocence arise, 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur, This cannot Save you : 

1 thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal. 
You *1I show a little honesty. 

IVoi, Speak on, sir ; 

I dare your worst objections : if 1 blush. 
It is, to see a nobleman want manners. 

Su7\ 1 'd rather want those, than my head. Have at you. 
First, that, without the king's assent, or knowledge, 



sion, as also in other offices of the Romish church, is called the 
sacringf or consecration bell; from the French word, sacrer. 

Theobald. 
The Abbess, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608, says: 

" you shall ring the sacring bell, 

" Keep your hours, and toll your knell.»' 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft , 1584: ** He 
heard a little sacring bell ring to the elevation of a to-morrow 
mass." 

The now obsolete verb to sacre, is used by P. Holland, in his 
translation of Pliny's Natural History, Book'X, ch. vi. And by 
Chapman, in his version of Homer's Hymn to Diana: 
•* Sacring my song to every deity." Steevens. 
8 _^ ^hen the brown vtench Sic] The amorous propensities of 
Cardinal Wolsey are much dwelt on in the ancient satire already 
quoted, p. 259, n. 2: 

« By his pryde and faulce treachery, 
•* Whoardom and batcd^ leacheryt 
" He hath been so mtollerable.*' 
Again: 

" The goodes that he thus gaddered 
«« Wretchedly he hath scattered 

** In causes nothynge expedient. 
** To make wyndowes walles and dores, 
<' And to m.ayntayne baudes and vthores 
" A grett parte thereof is spent.** 
And still more grossly are his amours spoken of in many other 
parts of the same poem, Steevens, 
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You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maim'd the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

JVot, Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes. Ego et Rex meus 
Was still inscribM ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Suf, Then, that, Without the knowledge 

Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Sur, Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassalis, to conclude, 
Without the king's will, or the state's allowance, 
A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus'd 
Your holy hat to be stamp'd on the king's coin.* 

8ur, Then, that you have sent innumerable substance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience,) 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities ; to the mere undoing* 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, since they are of you, Shd odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cluim, O my lord, 



^TouT holy hat to be stamp'd on the king^a coin."] In the long 
string of articles exhibited by the Privy Council against "Wolsey, 
which Sir Edward Coke transcribed from the original, this of- 
fence composed one of the charges .* " 40. Also the said Lord 
Cardinal of his further pompous and presumptuous minde, hath 
enterprised to joyn and imprint the Cardinal's hat under your 
armes in your coyn of groats made at your city of York, which 
like deed hath not been seen to be done by any subject in your 
realm before this time." 4 Inst. 94. S. White, 

This was certainly one of the articles exhibited against Wol- 
sey, but rather with a view to swell the catalogue, than from any 
serious cause of accusation ; inasmuch as the Archbishops Cian- 
mer, Bainbrigge, and Warham, were indulged with the same 
privilege. See Snelling's Viev) of the Silver Coin and Coinage of 
England. Douce. 

» — •— to the mere undoing*^'] Mere is absolute. So, in The 
Honest Man* a Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
*' I am as happy 

«* In my friend's good, as if 'twere merely mine." Steevens. 
See Vol. II, p. 12, n. 2. Malone. 
Dd2 
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Press not a falling man too far ; 'tis virtue : 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

S?a\ 1 forgive him. 

Suf, Lord cardinal, the king's further pleasure is,— 
Because all those things, you have done of late 
By your power legatine within t is kin.w,iIom, 
Fall into the compass' of o. f^ra/nunire.^-^ 
That therefore such a writ be su*d against you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands', tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever,* and to be 
Out of the king's protection: — This is my charge. 

^or. And so we '11 leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer, 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you. 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[^Ejceiint all but WoL. 

IVol. So fare w el to the little good you bear me. 

* Fall into the compass &c.] The harshness of this line Induces 
me to think that we should either read, with Sir Thomas Han- 
mer — Fall in the compass, or Fall into compass, omitting the ar- 
ticle. Steevens. 

3 _. of a praemunire,] It is almost unnecessary to observe 
\\iaX pramunire is a barbarous word used instead of pramonere. 

Steevens. 

* Chattels, and vthatsoever,'] The old copy— ca*f/e*. I have ven- 
tured to substitute chattels here, as the author's genuine worJ^ 
because the judp:ment in a writ of pramunire is, that the defen- 
dant shall he out of the king's protection ; and his lands and tenements, 
goods and chattelsy forfeited to the king ; and that his body shall 
remain in prison at the king's pleasure. This very description of 
the praemunire is set out by Holinshed,- in his Life of King Henry 
VIIL p 909. Theobald. 

The emendation made by Mr. Theobald, is, I think, fully jus- 
tified by the passage in Holinshed's Chronicle, on which this is 
founded; in which it is observable that the word chattels is spelt 
cattelst which might have been easily confounded with castles,- 
" After this, in the King's Bench his matter for the pramunire 
being called upon, two attornies which he had authorised by his 
warrant signed with his own hand, confessed the action, and so 
had judgment to forfeit all his landes, tenements, goods, and 
cattels, and to be put out of the king's protection." Chron. Vol. 
II, p. 909. Malone. 
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Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatness 1 
This is the state of man ; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope,* to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,— nips his root,® 
And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride . 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new open'd : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin,^ 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

* This is the state of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, &c.] So, in our author's 25th Sonnet : 
" Great princes* favourites their fair icaves spread, 
** But as the marigold in the sun's eye ; 
" And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
«• For at a frown they in their glory die." Malone. 

6 — nips his root,] As springe-frosts are not injurious to the 
roots of friiit-treesj" Dp. Warburton reads — shoot. Such capri- 
cious alterations I am sometimes oblig-ed to mention, merely to 
introduce the notes of those, who, while they have shewn them 
to be unnecessary, have illustrated our author. Malone. 

Vernal frosts, indeed, do not kill the root, but then to nip the 
shoots does not kill the tree or make it fall. The metaphor will 
not, in either reading", correspond exactly with nature. Johnson. 

I adhere to the old reading, which is countenanced by the fol- 
lowing passage in A. W.*S Commendation of Gascoigne and his 
Poesies.' 

** And frosts so nip the rootes of vertuous-meaning minds." 
See Gascoigne's Works, 1587. Steevens. 

^ — and their ruin,"] Most of the modem editors read— oar 
ruin. Steevens. ' 

Their ruin is, their displeasure, producing the downfall and ruin 
of him on whom it lig-hts, So before : 

** He paiieil frowning from me, as if ruin 
" Leap'd from his eye*." Malone. 
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And when he falls, he falls like,Lv€ifer,^ 
Never to hope again.-— 

Enter Cromwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crom, I have no power to speak, sir. 

JVol. What, amaz'd 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crojn. How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden. 
Too heayy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom, I am glad, your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

WoL I hope, I have : I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel) 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. • 

^And when he falls, he falls Hie Lucifer,'] So, in Churchyard's 
Legend of Cardinal Wolsey, Mirrour for Magistrates, 1587: 
** Your fault not half so great as was my pride, 
** For which offence fell Lucifer from the skies.*' Malone. 
In The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, &c. a poem, by Tho. 
Storer, student of Christ-church, in Oxford, 1599, the Cardinal 
expresses himself in a manner somewhat similar: 
" If once we fall, we fall Colossus-like, 
" We fall at once, like pillars of the sunne,** &c. Steevens, 
9 — — J am able novj, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel) 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare off&,'\ So, in King Henry- 
VI, Part II : 

'« More can I bear, than you dare execute." 
Again, in Othello: 

** Tliou hast not half the power to do me harm, 
" As I have to be hurt." Malone. 
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What news abroad ? 

Crom, The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol, God bless him I ' 

Crom, The next is, that sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 

WoL That 's somewhat sudden : 

But he 's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones. 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'eml^ 
What more? 

Crom, That Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 

Install'd lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

WoL That 's news indeed. 

Crom, Last, that the lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long marry'd. 
This day was view'd in open,* as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

* -^ a tomb of orphan*^ fears viept on 'em !] The chancellor is 
the general guardian of orphans. A tomb of tears is very harsh. 

yohnson. 
This idea will appear not altogether indefensible to those who 
recollect the following epigram of Martial : 

**Flentibu» Heliadum ramis dum yipera serpit, 
** Fluxit in obstante m succina gemma feram : 
** Quae dum miratur pingui se rore teneri, 
" Concreto riguit vincta repentegelu. 
** Ne tibi regali placeas Cleopatra sepulchro, 
" Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet." 
The Heliades certainly vtept a tcrnib of tears over the viper. The 
same conceit, however, is found in Drummond of Hawthornden's 
Tearesfor the Death of Modiades: 

" The Muses, Phoebus, Love, have raised of their teares 
" A crystal tomJ) to him, through which his worth ap- 
peares." Steevens. 
A similar conceit occurs in King Richard 11, Act III, sc. iii. 

Henley. 

The old copy has — on him^ The error, which probably arose 

from similitude of sounds, was corrected by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

2 in open,] A Latinism, [in aperto'] perhaps introduced by 

Ben Jonson, who is supposed to have tampered with this play. 
£t castris in aperto positis: Liv. I> 33, i. e. in a place exposed on all 
sides to view, Steevens. 
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Wol. There was the weight that pull'd me down. O 
Cromwell, 
The king has gone bejond me, all my glories. 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. ^ Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lor4 and master : Seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set I I have told him 
What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : Good Cromwell^ 
Neglect him not; make use now,* and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. O my lord, 

3 Or gild again the noble troopt that 'waited 

Vpon my smiles.] The number of persons who composed Car- 
dinal Wolsey's household, according to the printed account, was 
eight hundred. •* When (says Cavendish, in his Life of Woltey,) 
s^all we see any more sUch subjeetflj that shall keepe such a no- 
ble bouse ?--'Hefe is an end of his hou9hold. The number of per- 
sons in the cbeyne-roll fcheck-roU] were eight hundred persons." 

But Cavendish's work, though written in the time of Qiieen 
Mary, was not published till 164»t; and it was then printed most 
unfaithfully, some passages being interpolated, near half of the 
MS. being omitted^ and the phraseology being modernised 
throughout, to make it more readable at that time ; the covert 
object of the publication probably having been, to render Laud 
odious, by shewing how far church-power had been extended by 
, Wolsey, and how dangerous that prelate was, whoj in the opinion 
of many, followed his example. The persons who procured this 
publication, seem to have be^n iHtle solicitous about the means 
they employed, if they could but obtain their end; and therefore^ 
among other unwarrkntable sophistications, they took care that 
the number *• of troops who waited on Wolsey's smiles," should 
be sufficiently magnified ; and, instead of one hundred and eighty, 
which Was the real namber of his hoasehoTd, they printed eight 
handled. This appears from two MSS. of this work in the Muse- 
um; MSS Harl. N©. 428, and MSS. Birck, 4235. 

In another manuscript copy of Cavendish's Life of Wolsey, iti 
the PnbUck Library at Cambrldfire, the number of the Cardinal's 
household., by the addition of a cypher, is made 1800. Malone* 

4 — — make use — ] i.e. make interest. So, in Much Ada about 
Nothing : *< — • I gave him use for it." Steevens. 
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Must 1 then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lorA-^-- 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, dnd for ever, shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me 
Out of thy honest truth to play the womaQ. 
Let 's dry our eyes : and thus far hear mie, Cromwell j 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, — ^that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sovmded all the depths and shoals of honour,— 
Found thee a way, out of hi? wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd nae. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, iling away ambition j* 
By that sin fell the angels,^ how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by *t^ 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate ik^ ;' 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

5 ^^..-mmjUng avjay ambition ;] Wolsey does not mean to condemn 
every kind of ambition ; for in a preceding line he says he will in- 
struct Cromwell how to rise, and in the subsequent lines he evi- 
dently considers him as a man in office: " — then if thou yji//**r,'* 
&c. Ambition here means a criminal and inordinate ambition, that 
endeavours to obtain honours by dishonest means. Malone, 

By that sin fell the angels,'] See p. 293, n. 8. Steevens. 
7 — cherish those hearts that hate t.heff'] Tlioqgh this be good 
divinity, and an admirable precept for our conduct in private 
life, it was never calculated or designed for the magistrate or pub- 
lick minister. Nor could this be the direction of a man, expe- 
rienced in affairs, to his pupil. It would make a good christian, 
but a very ill and very unjust statesman. And we have nothing 
so infamous in U'adition, as the supposed advice given to one of 
our kings, to cherish his enemies, and be in no pain for his friends. 
I am of opinion the poet wrote • 

'"^-cherish those hearts that wait thee,- 
i. e. thy dependants. For the contrary practice had contributed 
to Wolsey's ruin. He was not careful enough in making depen- 
dants by his bounty, while intent in ama'fe.sing wealth to himself. 
The following line seems to confirm this correction; 

Corruption wiiis not tnore than honesty. 
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Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends, thou aim'st at, be thy counti7's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; , 

And,— Pr'ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all I have,' 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal* 



i. c. You will never find men won over to your temporary occa^ 
sions by bribeiy, so useful to you as friends made by a just and 
generous munificence. War burton. 

I am unviilling wantonly to contradict so in^nious a remark, 
but that the reader may not be misled, and believe the emenda- 
tion proposed to be necessary, he should remember that this is 
not a time for Wolsey to speak only as a statesman, but as a chrU- 
tian. Shakspeare would have debased the character, just when 
be was employing* bis strongest efforts to raise it, had he drawn 
it otherwise. Nothing makes the hour of disgrace more irksome, 
than the reflection, that we have been deaf to offers of reconcili- 
ation, and perpetuated that enmity which we might have con- 
verted into friendship. Steepens. 

8 — Prithee, lead me in .• 
There take an inventory of all I have,^ This inventory. Wolsey 
actually caused to be taken upon his disgrace, and the particu- 
lars may be seen at large in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 546, edit. 1631. 

Among the ffarl. MSS- there is one intitled, «* An Inventorie 
of Cardinal Wolsey's rich Housholde Stuffe. Temp. Hen. VIII, 
The original book, as it seems, kept by his own officers." See 
Harl. Catal. N*'. 599. Douce. 

® Had I but served my Cod &c.] This sentence was really utter- 
ed by Wolsey Johnson. 

When Samrah, the deputy governor of Basorah, was deposed by 
Moawiyah the sixth caliph, he is reported to have expressed him- 
self in the same manner: " If I had served God so well as I have 
served him, he would never have condemned me to all eternity.'* 

A similar sentiment also occurs in The Earle of Murton^a Tra- 
gedy, by Churchyard, 1593 : 

" Had I serv'd God as well in euery sort, 

" As I did serue my king and maister still ; 

** My scope had not this season beene so short, 

** Nor world haue had the power to doe me ill." Steevens. 

Antonio Perez, the favorite of Philip the Second of Spain, 
made the same pathetick complaint : " Men zele etoit si grand 
vers ses benignes puissances [la cour de Turin,] que si j'en eusse 
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I sei'v'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewel 

The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

^Exeunt, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

A Street in Westminster. 
JEnter Two Gentlepien, meeting, 

1 Gent. You are well met once again. * 

2 Gent, And so are you.^ 

1 Gent, You come to take your stand here^and behold 
The lady Anne pass from her coronation ? 

2 Gent. ^Tis all my business. At our last encounter. 
The duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 

1 Gent. 'Tis very true : but that time offer'd sorrow ; 
This, general joy. 

2 Gent. 'Tis well : The citizens, 

I am sure, have shown at full their royal minds ;3 

eii autant pour Dieu, je ne doubte point qu'il ne m'eut deja re- 
compense de son paradis.** Malone, 

This was a strange sentence for Wolsey to utter, who was dis- 
graced for the basest treachery to his King in the affair of the di- 
vorce : but it shows how naturally men endeavour to palliate their 
crimes even to tliemselves. M, Mason. 

There is a remarkable affinity between Uiese words and part of 
the speech of Sir James Hamilton, who was supposed, by King 
James V, thus to address him in a dream : « Though I was a sin- 
.ner agiinst God, I failed not to thee. ^ Had I bee« a^ good a ser- 
vant to the Lord my God, as I was to thee, I had not died that 
death." Pinscottie's m»tory i^ Scotland^ p. 261, edit. 1788, 12mo. 

Douce. 

1 — once again,'] Alluding to their former meeting in the se- 
cond Act. Johnson. 

a And so are you,'] The conjunction — And was supplied by Sir , 
Thomas Hanmer, to complete the measure. Steevens. 

f — their royal minds/] i. e. their minds well affected to their 
King. Mr. Pope unnecessarily changed this word to loyal. In 
King Henry /r. Part 11, we have « royal faith," that is, faith due 
VOL. XI. E e 
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As, let them have their rights, they are ever forward 
In celebration of this day* with shows, 
Pageants, and sights of honour. 

1 Gent, Never greater, 
Nor, I *11 assure you, better taken, sir. 

2 Gent. May I be bold to ask what that contains. 
That paper in your hand ? 

1 Gent. Yes ; 'tis the list 
Of those, that claim their ofHces this day. 
By custom of the coronation. 

The duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 
To be high steward ; next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marshal ; you may read the rest. 

2 Gent. I thank you, sir ; had I not known those cus- 

toms, 
I should have been beholden to your paper. 
But, I beseech you, what 's become of Katharine, 
The princess dowager ? how goes her business ? 

1 Gent. That I can tell you too. The archbishop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, / * 

Held a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princess lay ; to which . 
She oft was cited by them, but appear 'd not : 
And, to be short, for not appearance,* and 
The king's late scruple, by the main assent ^ 

Of all these learned men she was divorc'd, 

to kings ; which Sir T. H«niner ehan^d to loyal, and I too hastily 
followed Dr. Johnson and the late editions, in adopting the emen- 
dation. The recurrence of the same expression, though it is not 
such a one as we should now use, convinces me that there is no 
error in the text in either place. Malone, 

Hoyaly I believe, in the present instance, only signifies^rw^/^. 
So, Macbetb) speaking of Banquo, mentions his *< royalty of na- 
ture ." Steevens. 

4 — — this day — ] Sir Thomas H*nmer reads : 

— these days — 
hut Shakspeare meant such a day as this, a coronation day. And 
such is the English idiom, which our author commonly prefers to 
grammatical nicety, yofmstm, « 

5 — not appearance,'] I. suppose our author wrote— non-appear- 
ance. So, in The Winter's Tale: 

** — the execution did cry out 

" Against the non-performance. *' Steevens. 
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And the late marriage* made of none effect : 
Since which, she was removed to Kimbolton, 
AVhere she remains now, sick. 

2 Gent, Alas, good lady ! — 

VTrumfieta, 
The trumpets sound : stand close, the queen is coming. 

THE ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 

ji lively Jlouriah of Trumfiets ; therty enter 

1 . Two Judges, 

2. Lord Chancellory with the /lurse and mace before hi?n, 

3. Choristers singing: [Musick. 

4. Mayor of London bearing the mace. Then Garter^ in 

his coat qf arntsy'' and on his heady a gilt cofifier 
crown, 

5. Marquis Dorsety bearing a scefitre qf goldy on his head 

a demi'coronal of gold, With /wm, ihe Earl qf Sur- 
reyy bearing the rod t^ silver with the dovcy crowned 
' with an earl's coronet. Collars qf SS, 

6. Dukeqf Suffolky in his robe ofestatCy his coronet on his 

heady bearing a long white wandy as Mgh'Steward, 
With himy the Duke of JVbrfolky with the rod of 
marshalshifiy a coronet on his head. Collars of SS, 

7. jf canopy borne by four of the Cinque-ports ; under ity 
\ the Queen in her robe ; in her hair HcMy adorned 

with pearly crowned. On each side qf hery the 
Bishofis of London and Winchester, 

8. The old Duchess of A^orfolky in a coronal of goldy 

wrought itrith flower Sy bearing the Queen's train. 

9. Certain Ladies or Count essesy with plain circlets^ of 

gold without flowers. 

2 Gent. A royal tndn, believe me.— These I know ;— 
Who 's that, that bears the sceptre ? 

— r Ac late marriage '-'1 i. c. the marriage lately considerecl 
as a valid one. Steevena. 

7 .^.^ in ki3 coat ofamu^ i. e. in his coat of office^ emblazoned 
with tlie royal arms. Steevefu. 

• — — coronal — - circlets — ] I do not recollect that these two 
words occur in any other of our author's works ; a circumstance 
that may serve to strengthen Dr. Farmer's opinion— that the di- 
rections for the court pageantry throughout the present drama^ 
were drawn up by another band. Steevens. 
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1 Gent. Marquis Dorset : 
And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

2 Gent, A bold brave gentleman: And that should be 
The duke of Suffolk. 

1 Ge^it, 'Tis the same ; high-steward. 

2 Gent. And that my lord of Norfolk? 

1 Gent. Yes. 

2 Gent. Heaven bless thee 1 

\_Looking on the Queen. 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look'd on. — 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel ; 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms. 
And more, and richer, when he strains tlia£ lady :* 
I cannot blame his conscience. 

1 Gent. They, that bear 

The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque-ports. 

2. Gent. Those men are happy; and so are all, are 
near her. 
I tiake it, she that carries up the train, 
is that old noble lady, duchess of Norfolk. 

1 Gent. It is ; and all the rest are countessesl 

2 Gent. Their coronets say so. These are stars, indeed ; 
And, sometimes, falling ones. 

1 Gent. No more of thati 

^Exit Procesmon,) with a great flourish of Trumfiets. 
Enter a third Gentleman. 
God save you, sir! Where have you been broiling? 

3 Gent. Among the croud i' the abbey ; where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more ; and I am stifled^ 

9 vshen he strains that latfy:^ I do not recollect that our au- 
thor, in any other of his works, has used the verb — strain in its 
present sense, which is that of the Latin comprimere. Thus Li- 
vy, I 4: **Compressa vestalis, quum geminum partum edidis- 
set," &c. Again, in Chapman's version of the 21st Iliad: 
« Bright Peribsea, whom the flood, &c. 
« Compressed.** 

I have pointed out this circumstance, because Ben Jonson is 
suspected of havine made some additions to the |day before us, 
and, perhaps, in this very scene which is descriptive of the per- 
sonages who compose the antecedent procession. See Dr. Far- 
mer's note on the Epilogue to this play. Steevens. 

1 and / am stifled-—'] And was introduced by Sir T. Ham- 
mer, to complete the measurie. Steevens. 
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With the mere rankness of their joy. 

2 Gent. You saw 
The ceremotiy? 

3 Gent. That I did. 

1 Gene, * How was it? 
3 Gent. Well worth the seeing. 

2 Gent. Good sir, speak it to us. 

3 Gent. As well as I am able. The rich stream* 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 

A distance from her ; while her grace sat down 
To rest a while, some half an hour, or so. 
In a rich chair of state, opposing, freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest viroman 
That ever lay by man : which when the people 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud, and to as many tunest hats, cloaks, 
(Doublets, I think,) flew up ; and had their faces 
Been loose, this day they had been lost. Such joy 
I never saw before. Great-bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go,' like rams^ 
In the old time of war, would shake the press, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 
Could say, T/ds is My mfe^ there ; all were woven 

» — — The rich stream ts'c] 

" — ingentem foribus domus alta saperbis 
** Mane salutantum totis vomit xdibiis undam-'^ 

Virg. Ceorg. II, 4f61. Mahne. 
Again, in the second Thebaid of Statitw, v. 223 : 
*' •— — foribus cum immissa auperbis 
** Unda fremit vulgi." 
So, in Timon of Athena ^ Act I, sc. i; 

"——this eonfluencet this great Jlood of visitors." 
See Dr. Johnson^s note on this passage. SkiBttens. 

3 — to^o,] i.e. to continue in their pregnancy. So, after- 
wards: 

" -p— the fruit she goes with 

" 1 pray for heartily." Steevent. ^ 

* — — like rams — ] That is, like battering rams. Johnson.- 
So, in Virgil, ^neid II : 

€t .^.^ lah&t ariete crebro 

•* Jamoa —— .»• Snewns. 

Ee2 
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So strangely in one piece. 

9 Gmi. But, 'pray, what follow*d?» 

3 Gen(, At length her grace rose, and with modest 
paces 
Came to the altar ; where she kneel'd, and, saint like, \ 
Cast her lair eyes to heaven, and pray'd devoutly. 
Then rose again* and bow'd her to the people : 
When by the archbishop of Canterbury 
She had all the royal makings of a queen ; 
As holy oily Edward Confessor's crown. 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblems 
Laid nobly on her : which perform'd, the choir, 
With all the choicest musick of the kingdom, 
Together sung Tc Deum. So she parted. 
And with the same full state pac'd back again 
To York-place, where the feast is held. 

1 Gent. Sir, you 
Must no more call it York-place, that is past: 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title 's lost ; 
'Tis now the king's, and call'd — Whitehall. 

3 Gent, I know it; 

But 'tis so lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 

2 Gent. What two reverend bishops 
Were those that went on each side of the queen ? 

3 Gent. Stokesly and Gardiner; the one, of Winches- 

ter, 
(Newly pre ferr'd from the king's secretary) 
The other, London. 

2 Gent. He of Winchester 
Is held no great lover of the archbishop's, 
The virtuous Cranmer. 

3 Gent. All the land knows that : 
However, yet there 's no great breach ; when it comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from him. 

2 Gent. Who may that be, I pray you ? 

3 Gent. Thomas Cromvrelli 
A man in much esteem with the king, and truly 
A worthy friend. — The king 
Has made him master o' the jewel-house, 

B But, 'pray, vshat follo^W] The word— '/rojr was added, for 
the nke of the measure^ by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevnt' 
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And one, already, of the privy-council. 

2 Gent, He will deserve more. 

3 Gent, ^ - Yes, without all doubt.. 
Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way, which - 

Is to the court, and there ye shall be my guests; 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 
I '11 tell ye more. 

Both, You may command us, sin [Exeimt, 

SCENE n.« 

Kimbohon. 

Enter Katharine, Dowager^ sick; led between 
Griffith and Patience. 

Grif. How does your grace ? 

Kath. O, Griffith, sick to death : 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden : Reach a chair ;— 
So, — now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'st me, 
That the great child of honour,' cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

Grif, Yes, madam; but, I think, ^ your grace j 

Out of the pain you suffer'd, gave no ear to 't. 

Kath. Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he died : 
If well, he stepp'd before me, happily. 
For my example.^ 

« Scene //.] This scene is above any other part of Shakspeare's ' 
traj^dies, and perhaps above any scene of any other poet, tender 
and pathetick, without gods, or furies, or poisons, or precipices, 
without the helpof romantick circumstances, without improbable 
sallies of poetical lamejitation, and without any throes of tumul- ' 
tuous misery, yohnson. 

7 — child of honour tl So, in King Henry /r. Part I : 

" That this same child of honour and renown — ." Steevens. 

8 — / think,] Old copy — I tkani. Corrected in the second 
folio. Malone. 

9 — he stepped btfore me, happily, 

For my example'] Happily seems to mean on this occasion — 
peradventure, haply. I have been more than once of this opinion, 
when I have met with the same word thus spelt in other pas- . 
sages. Steeveru, 

Mr. M. Mason isofopinion that happily here mesanifonun^tely^ 
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Grif, Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after the stout earl NorthumberlaDd^ 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so VA, 
He could not sit his mule.^ 

Kath, Alas, poor man ! 

Orif. At last, with easy roads,* he came to Leicester, 
Lodg'd in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 
To whom he gave these wovd^y^O father abboty 
An old many broken with the storms of state^ 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation is^ I think> li^ht. So, in King 
JJenrjrF/, Partllr 

" Thy fortune, York, hadst thou been regent there, 

*• Might happily have prov'd far worse than his." Malone- 
1 — . the stout earl Northumberland — ] So, in dievy Chase: 

" The stout earl of Northumberland 

*' A vow to God did make*' &c. Steevens. 

* He could not sk his mule.'\ In Cavendish's UfeofWdseyy 1641, 
it is said that Wolsey poisoned\\vai'ie\i\ but the words — " at which 
time it was apparent that he had poisoned himself," which appear 
xn p. 108 of that work, were an interpolation, inserted by the pub- 
lisher for some sinister purpose; not being found in the two manu- 
scripts now preserved in the Museum. See afonner note, p. 30<>. 

Malane* 
Cardinals generally rode on mules. " He rode like a cardinal, 
sumptuously upon his muleV Cavendish's Life rf Wolsey. Meed. 
In the representation of the Champ de Drap d*Or, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Cardinal appears mounted on one 
of these animals very richly caparisoned. This circumstance also 
is much dwelt on in the ancient Satire quoted p. 259, n. 2: 
" Wat. What yf he will the devils blisse ? 
** yef. They re garde it no more be gisse 
" Then waggynge of his mule's tayle, 
" Wat. Doth lie then use on mule*s to ryde ? 
** y^' Ye, and that with so shamful pryde 
«* That to tell it is not possible." 
Again: 

«* Then foloweth my lorde on his mule 
** Trapped with golde under her cule 
" In every poynt most curiously." 
Again; 

" The bosses of his mulis brydles 
*< Myght bye Christ and his disciples 

«* As ffirre as I coulde eveHirede." Steevens. 
3 ,^„^^ ^itk easy roadSfl i. e. by short stages. 5l5f«w». 
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I'8 come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give fHm a little earth for charity I 
So went to bed : where eagerly his sickness 
Pursu'd him still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himself 
Foretold, should be his last,} full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows. 
He gave his honours to the world again. 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath, So may he rest ; his faults lie*gently"on him ! Ue*A/!^ 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity, — He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach,^ ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one, that by suggestion 
Ty'd all the kingdom:* simony was fair play; 

^Of an unbounded stomach,] i. e. of unbounde«l pride^ or haugh" 
. tineM. So, Holinshed, speakings of King. Richard III : 

'< Such a great audacitie and such a ttomach reigned in his bo- 
die." Steevens, 

5 _ one, that by suggestion 
Ty*d all the Jtin^dom:] The word tuggettion, says the critick, 
[Dr. Warburton] is here used with great propriety and seeming 
knowledge of the Latin tongue : and he proceeds to settle the 
sense of it from the late Roman vjr iters and their ghssers. But 
Shakspeare's knowledge was from Holinshed, whom he follows 
verbatim .* 

" This cardinal was of a great stomach, for he computed him- 
self equal with princes, and by craftie suggestions got into his 
hands mnumerable treasure : he forced little on simonie, and was 
not pitifull, and stood affectionate in his own opinion r in open 
presence he would lie and seie untruth, and was double both in 
speech and meahine ; he would promise much and perform little : 
he was vicious of his bodie, and gave the clergie euil example." 
Edit. 1587, p. 922. 

Perhaps, after this quotation, you may not think, that Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, who reads fj^MV— instead of tfd all the kingdom, de- 
serves quite so much of Dr. Warburton's severity.— Indisputably 
the passage, like every other in the speech, is intended to ex- 
press the meaning of the parallel one in the chronicle ; it cannot 
therefore be credited, that any man, when the original ^as pro- 
duced, should still choose to defend a cant acceptation, and in- 
form us, perhaps, seriously, that in gaming langtiage, from I know 
not what practice, to tye is to equal/ A sense of the word, as I ' 

have yet found, uninoxan to our old writers; and, ifinovon, would 
not surely have been used ui this place by our author. j 

But let us turn from conjecture to Shakspeare's authorities. ' 

Hall, from whom the above description is copied by Holinshed, 
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His own opinion was his law : 1' the presence 
He would say untruths; and be ever ciouble, 

it very explicit in the demsndt of the cardinal: who having inso- 
lently told the lord mayor and aldtrmen, " For sotbe I tbinke, that 
haife your substance were too little/' assures them, by way of 
comfort, at the end of his harangue, that, upon on average^ the 
tythe should be sufficient: « Sirs, speake not to brealqe that tbyng 
that is concluded, for $ortu shall not paie the tenth parte, and wm 
more.** And again: «Tbei saied, the cardinall by visitacions, 
'makyng of abbottet, probates of testamentes, g^aunting of fa- 
culties, licences, and other poI1}iigs in bis courtes legantines, had 
made his threatwe egall with the kynges.** Edit. 1548, p. 138, and 
143. Farmer. 

In Storer's Life and Death cf Thomoi WoUey^ a poem, 15% 
the Cardinal says : 

" I car*d not for the gentrie, for I had 

" TiMe-gentlemcn, yong nobles of tlie land,** &c. Steeveu- 

Ty'd all the kingdom i\ i. e. he was a man of an unbounded ito- 
maeh, or pride, ranking himself with princes, and by suggestion 
to the King and the Pope, he ty^d^ i.e. limited, circumscribed, 
and set bounds to the liberties and properties of all persons in the 
kingdom. That he did so, appears from various passages in the 
play. Act II, sc. ii, " free us from his slavery ,»• — ^«« or this ifflpc* 
rioiis man will work us all from prtaces into pages : all men*i ho- 
nours," &c Act III, sc. ii. «* You wrought to be a legate, by 
which power you maimed the jurisdiction of all btshc^.'* 5ee 
also Act I, sc, i, and Act III, sc. ii. This construction of the pas- 
sage may be supported from D'Ewes'a Jowmal of ^ueen Eliza- 
beth*3 Parliaments t p. 644: •* Far be it from me that the sUteaw 
prerogative of the prince should be tied by me, or by the act of any 
other subject." 

Dr. Farmer has displayed such eminent knowledge of Shik- 
speare, that it is with the utmost diffidence I disstnt from the al- 
tei'ation which he would establish here- He would read^tAV, and 
refers to the authorities of Hall and Holinshed about a tay of^fie 
tenths or tythe of each man's substance, which is not taken notice 
of in the play. Let it be remarked that it is Qjieen Katliarine 
speaks here, who, in Act I, sc. ii, told the King it was a demand 
of the 9ixth part of each subject's substance, that caused the «• 
bellion. Would she afterwards say that he, i. e. Wolsey, had 
tythed all the kingdom, when she knew he had almost double-tjt^ 
it ? Still Dr. Farmer insists that *• the passage, like every other in 
the speed), is intended to express the meaning of the parallel 
one in the Chronicle.-*^ i. e. The cardinal "by craftie suggestion 
got into his hands innunterable treasure." This passage does not 
relate to a publick tax of the teftths, but to the Cardinal's own 
private acquisitions. If in tliis sense I admitted the alteration, 
tyth*d, I would suppose that, as the Queen is descanting on the 
CardinaVs own acquirements, she borrows her term from the prin- 
cipal emolument or payment due to |Hrieflts ; and neaiw to i^^ 
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Both in his words and meaning : He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 
But, his performance, as he is now, nothing.^ 
Of his own body he was ill,'' and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Clrif, Noble madam, 

Men's evil Tnanners live in brass ; their virtues- 
We write in water.* May it please your highness 

mate that the Cardinal was not content with the whes legally ac- 
cruinfif to him from his own various pluralities, but that he ex- 
torted something equivalent to thenr throughout all the kinfi^dom. 
So, Buckingham says. Act I, sc. 1, '* No man's pie is ii<eed from 
his ambitious finger." So, ag^ain, Surrey says. Act III, sc. ult, 
" Yes, that goodness of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
into your own hands, cpainal, by extortion *." and ihidem^ ** You 
have sent intmmtrablt substance (by what means got, I leave to 
your own conscience^ to the mere undoing of all the kingdom." 
This extortion is so frequently spoken of, that perhapsoar author 
purposely avoided a repetition of it in the passage under conside- 
ration, and therefore gave a different sentiment declarative of 
the consequence of his unbounded pride, that must humble all 
others. Toilet. 

6 — — as he is novt, nothing.'] So^ in Massinger's Great Duke of 
Florence: 

ft __ Great men, 

" Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants in 
** Their promises ; but those obtained, vseak pyg^nies 
" In their performance.** Stec^ns. 

t Of his ovjn body he was ill,'] A criminal connection with wo* 
men was anciently called the vice of the body. Thus, in The Man' 
ciple*s Talct by Chaucer: 

" If of hire body dishonest she be." 
Again, in Holinshed, p. 1258: *« — lie laboured by all meanes to 
cleare mistresse Sanders of committing evill of her bodie with 
him." Steevens. 

So, the Protector says of Jane Shore, Hall's Chronicle, Edw. IV, 
p. 16 : " She was naught of her bodye." Malone. 
8 — — their virtues 
We vorite in water.] Beaumont and Fletcher have the same 
thought in th e ir Philaster .• 

" — ^all youp better deeds 

•* Shall be in mater writ, but this in marble." Steevens. 
This reflection bears a great resemblance to a passage in Sir 
Thomas Mere's History of Richard III, whence Shakspeare un- 
doubtedly formed his play on that subject. Speaking of the un- 
grateful turns which Jane Shore experienced from those whom 
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To hear me speak his good now ? 

H^aih. , Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif, This cardinal,^ 

she had served in her prosperity^ More adds, '* Men use, if they 
have an evil tume, to write it in marble, and whoso doth us a 
good tume, we write it in duste.*' More's Works, bl. 1. 1557, 
p. 59. Percy. 

In Whitney's Embkmet, printed at Leyden, 4to. X586, p. 183, 
is the following: 

" Scribit in marmore Usus. 
*' In marble harde our harmes wee alwayes grave, 
** Because, wee still will beare the same in minde : 
** In duste wee write the benefittes wee have, 
** Where they are soone defaced with the winde. 
« So, wronges wee houlde, and never will forgive ; 
** And soone forget, that still with us shoulde live." 
Again, as Mr. Ritsoiji quotes from Harrington's Ariostoi 
" Men say it, and and we see it come to pass, 
" Good turns in sand, shrewd turns are uTit in brass.** 
To avoid an unnecessary multiplication of instances, I shall 
just observe, that the same sentiment is found in Massinger*8 
Maid of Honour, Act V, sc. ii, and Marston's Malcontent, Act II, 
80. iii. Reed. 

« This cardinal, &c.] This speech is formed on the following 
passage in Holinshed : " This cardinal, (as Edmond Campion, in 
his Historic of Ireland, described him,) was a man undoubtedly 
born to honour; I think, (saith he^ some prince's bastard, no 
butcher's sonne ; exceeding wise, faire-spoken, high-minded, full 
of revenge, vitious of his bodie, loftie to his enemies, were they 
never so bigge, to those that accepted and souglU his friendship 
wonderful courteous; a ripe schooleman, thrall to affections, 
brought a bed with flatterie ; insaciable to get, and more prince- 
lie in bestowing, as appeareth by his two colleges at Ipswich and 
Oxenford, the one overthrown with his fall, the other unfinished, 
and yet as it lyeth, for an house of studentes, (considering all 
the appurtenances) incomparable throughout Christendome— 
He held and injoied at once the bishoprickes of Yorke, Duresmc, 
and Winchester, the dignities of Lord Cardinall, I-egat, and 
Chancellor, the abbaie of St. Albons, diverse priories, sundrie 
4at benefices in commendam; a great preferrer of his servants, 
an advauncer of learning, stoute in every quarrel, never happy 
till tliis his overthrow: wherein she shewed such moderation, 
and ended so perfectlie, that the houre of his death did him 
more honour than all the pomp of his life passed.*" 

* So, in Macbeth .- 

** — notliing in his life 

" Became him like the leaving it ;— " Steevens. 
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Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly . 

Was fashion'd to much\onour.i From'^his cradle, h4rruT fi^mnju) 

He was a scholar, and a ripe, and good one ; ^ 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading:* 

Lofty, and soui', to them that lovM him not ; 

But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Which was a sin) yet in bestowing, madam. 

He was most princely : Ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 

Ipswich,^ and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 

When Shakspeare says that Wolsey was ** a scholar from his 
cradle," he had probably in his thoughts the account given by 
Cavendish, which Stowe has copied ; " Cardinal Wolsey was an . 
honest, poor man's sonne — who, being but a childy was very apt to 
Uame ; wherefore by means of his parents and other his good 
friends he was maintained at the university of Oxford, where in 
a short time he prospered so well, that in a small time, (as he 
told me with his owne mouth,) he jvas made bachelour of arts, 
when he was but fifteen years of age, and was most commonly 
called the boy batchelour.^* See also Wolsey's Legend, Mirrour 
for Magistrates, 1587. 

I have here followed the punctuation of the old copy, where 
there is a full point at honour, and From his cradle begins a new 
sentence. This punctuation has likewise been adopted in the late 
editions. Mr. Theobald, however, contends that we ought to point 
thus ; 

** Was fashion'd to much honour from his cradle." 
. And it must be owned that the words of Holinshed, here thrown 
into verse, " This cardinall was a man undoubtedly born to ho- 
nottr,** strongly support his regulation. The reader has before 
him the arguments on each side. I am by no means confident 
that I have decided rightly. Malone. 

The present punctuation, 
*' — From his cradle, 
•* He was a scholar,— 
seems to be countenanced by a passage in King Uenry V.- 
** JSTewr was such a sudden scholar m.ade.*' Steevens, 

1 Was fashioned to much honour »'\ Perhaps our author borrowed 
this expression from Saint Paulas Epistle to the Hofnans, ix, 21 : 
"IHath not the potter power over the clay of the same lump, to 
maie one vessel unto ^onour^' &c. Steevens, 

^ —^-^fair spoken, and persuading :"] Eloquence constituted a part 
of the Cardinal's real character In the charges exhibited against 
him, it was alleged that at the Privy Council " he would liave 
all the words to himself, and consumed much time with a fair 
tale." See 4 Inst. 91. if. White. 
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Unwilling to outlive the good'\hat''did it;^ ih^n^ 
The other, though unfinish'd, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing God. 
Kath. After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions. 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made rac, 
With thy religious truth, and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour : Peace be with him ! — 
Patience, be near me still; and set me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee — Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

Sad and solemn musick, 
Csrif, She is asleep : Good wench, let 's sit down quiet. 
For fear we wake her j — Softly, gentle Patience. 

3 ijftwoicA,] " The foundation-stone of the Cdllege. which the 
Cardinal founded in this place^ was discOTered a few years ago. 
It is now in the Chapter-house of Christ-Church, Oxford." Se- 
ward's Anecdote of distinguiahed Fersoru, &c. 1795. Steecens. 

4 UnviilUng to outlive the good that did it;'] Unwilling to survive 
that virtue which was the cause of its foundation : or, perhaps, 
••the good** is licentiously used for the good man/ "the virtuous 
prelate who founded it." So, in The Winter's Tale: " — a piece 
tnany years in doing.** 

Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors read — ^the good he did it ; 
which appears to me unintelligible. "The good Ae did it," was 
laying the foundation of the building and endowing it : if there- 
fore we suppose the college unwilling to outlive the good he did 
it, we suppose it to expire instantly after its birth. 

" The college unwilling to live longer than its founder, or the 
goodness that gave rise to it," though certainly a conceit^ is suf- 
ficiently intelligible. Malone. 

Good, I believe, is put for goodness. So, in p. 314": 
" ^— May it please your highness 
" To hear me speak his good now :" Steevetis. 
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The Vuio^^ Enter ^ solemnly tripling one after another^'^ 
six Personages^ clad in white robesj wearing on their 
heads garlands of btt^hYdnd golden vizards^ on their 
faces; branches of bays ^ or palm^ in their hands. They 
first congee unto her^ then dance; andy at certain 
changesy the first two hold a sfiare garland over her 
head; at whichy the other four mdkd reverted court' - 
sies; then the twOy that held the garkindy deliver^ the 
same to the other next twoy who observe the same or- 
der in their changes^ and holding the garland over her 
head: which doncy they deliver^ the same garland to the 
last twoy who likewise observe the same order: at whichy 
(as it were by inspiration^ she makes in her sleeft signs 
of rejoicingy and holdeth ufi her hands to heaven: and 
80 in their dancing they vardshy carrying the garland 
with them. The musick continues, 
Kath, Spirits of peace, where are ye ? Are ye all gone ? 
And leave me here in wfetchedness behind ye? ^ 
Grif Madam, we are here. 

Kath, ' ' It is not yoii I call for : 

Saw ye none enter, since I slept? 

Grif None, madam. 

Kath, No? Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
They promis'd me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear; I ahali, 
Assuredly* ' ^ . - 

Grif I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams 

« ——solemnly tripping one afi^. another t'] This whimsical stage- 
direction is exactly taken from the old copy. Steevens. 

Of this stage-direction I do not believe our Author wrote one 
word. Katharine's next speech {Hy>bably suggested this tripping 
dumb-shew to the too busy reviver of this play. Malone. 

6 .-^..--^ golden vizards — ] These tawdry disguises are also men- 
tioned in Hall's account of a maske devised by King Henry VIII: 
" — thei were appareled &c. with 'visers and csi^iies of golde.'* 

Steepens. 

7 And leave me herein vtretchedness behind ye ?1 Perhaps Mr. Gray 
had this passage in his thoughts, when he made his Bard exclaim, 
on a similar occasion, (the evanescence of visionary forms) : 

"Stay, O stayl nor thus forlorn 

•• Leave me unbU89% unpitied, here to mourn /" Stceffens . 
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Possess your fancy. 

J^ath. Bid the musick leave^ 

They are harsh and heavy to me. \Mu%ick ceases. 

^f^t. Do you note, 

How much her grace is alter'd on the sudden ? 
How long her face is drawn ? How pale she looks, 
nw And of an earthy cold? Mark you her eyes?* 

Orif, She is going, wench ; pray, pray. 

^^^f' Heaven comfort her! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. An 't like your grace, -— 

^ath. You are a saucy fellow : 

Deserve we no more reverence ? 

Orif, You are to blame, 

Knowing, she will not lose her wonted greatness, 
To use so rude behaviour: go to, kneel.® 

Mess, I humbly do entreat your highness' pardon ; 
My haste made me unmannerly : There is staying 
A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. 

Kath, Admit him entrance, Griffith: But this fellow 
Let me ne'er see again. \^Exeunt Grip, and Mess. 

Re-enter Griffith with Capucius. 
If my sight fail not, 
You should be lord ambassador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 

Cafi. Madam, the same, your servant. 

Kath. O my lord, 

The times, and titles, now are alter'd strangely 
With me since first you knew me. But, I pray you, 

«_j|/cfri& yo\x her eyes?'] The modem editors read— Jfcfar^ 
her eyes. But in the old copy, there being a stop of interrogation 
after this passage, as after the foregoing clauses of the speech, I 
]iave ventured to insert the pronoun— ^ou, which at once supports 
the ancient pointing, and completes the measure. Steewns. 

^ —-^0 to, kneel.'] Queen Katharine's servants, after the di- 
vorce at Dunstable, and the Pope's curse stuck up at Dunkirk, 
were directed to be sworn to serve her not as a ^een, but as 
Princess Dowager. Some refused to take the oath, and so were 
forced to leave her service ; and as for those who took it and 
stayed, she would not be served by them, by which means she 
was almost destitute of attendants. See Hall, fol. 219. Bishop 
Burnet says, all the women about her still called her Queen. Bur- 
net, p. 162. Heed. 
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What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cdti, Noble ladjr, 

First, mine own service to your grace; the next> 
The king's request that I would visit you; 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath, O my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
*Tis like a pardon after execution : 
That gentle physick, given in lime, had cur'd me ; 
But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his highness? 

Cafi, Madam, in good health. 

Kath, So may he ever do I and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish'd the kingdom ! — Patience, is that letter, 
I caus'd you write, yet sent away ? 

Pat, No, madam. \Gvving it to Kath. 

Kath, Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king.* 

1 This to my lord the iin^J] So, Holinshed, p. 939: " — perceiv- 
ing hir selfe to waxe vene weak and feeble, and to feele death 
approaching at hand, caused one of hir ^ntlewotnen to write a 
letter to the king, commending to him hir daughter and his, he- 
seeching him to stand good father unto hir; and further desired 
him to have some consideration of hir gentlewomen that had 
served hir, and to see them bestowed in u nrriage. Further tha^t 
it would please him to appoint that hir servants might have their 
due wages, and a yeares wages beside." Steevent. 

This letter probably fell into the hands of Polydore Virgil, who 
was then in England, and has preserved it in the twenty-seventh 
book of his histpxy.. The following is Lord Herbert's translation 
of it: . . . .. 

" My most dear lord, king, and husband, 

*• The hour of my death now approaching,' I canbot choose but, 
out of the love I bear you, advise you of your soul's health, which 
you ought to prefer befbre all considerations of the world or flesh 
whatsoever: for which. yet you have cast me into many calami- 
ties, and yourself into many troubles.— But I forgive you alV and 
pray God to do so likewise. For the rest, I commend unto you 
Mary our daughter, beseeching you to be a good father to her^ 
as 1 have heretofore desired. I must entn-pt vou also to respect 
my mai-ls, and give them in marriage, (which is not mueh,. they 
beini* but three,) and to all my other servants a years pay besides 
their due, lesit otherwise they should be unprovided for.. Lastly, 
I make this vow, that mine eves desire vou above all things 
FarcweU.*' Malone. F f 2 
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Cafi. Most willing, madam. 

Kath. In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste ioves,^ his young daughter ^i-* 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her !— 
Beseeching him, to give her virtuous breeding ; 
(She is young, and of a noble modest nature ; 
I hope, she will deserve well ;) and a little 
To love her for her mother's sake, that lov*d him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long, 
Have followed both my fortunes faithfully : 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow, . 
(And now I should not lie) but will deserve. 
For virtue, and true beauty of the soul. 
For honesty, and decent carriage, 
A right good husband, let him be a noble ;^ 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall have them. 
The last is, for my men ; — ^they are the poorest. 
But poverty could never draw them from me ;— 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And something over to remember me by ; 

The legal instrument for the divorce of Queen Katharine is 
still in being; and among the signatures to it is that of Polydore 
Virgil. Steevetu. 

» The model of our chaste loves,'] Model is image or repreeentO' 
five. See Vol. V, p. 267, n. 3 ; and Vol. VII, p. 41S, n. 4. Malone. 

3 A right good &c.] I would read this line (not with a semicolon,, 
as hitherto printed^) but with only a comma: 
J right good htuhand, let him be a noble f 
i. e. though he were even of noble extraction. Whalley, 

Let hint be, I suppose, signifies, even thou he should bef or, ad- 
TrUt that he be. She means to observe, that nobility superadded to 
virtue, is not more than each of her viomen deserves to meet witA in a 
husband. 

The same phraseology is found in King Richard II: 
" Setting aside his hig^h blood's royalty, 
" And let him be no kinsman to my liege.** Steevensi 

This is, I think, the true interpretation of the line ; but I do 
not see why the words let him be a noble, may not,' cohsisiently 
with this meaning, be understood in their obvious and ordinary 
sense. We are not to consider Katharine's women like the at- 
tendants on other ladies. One of them had already been married 
to no more than a noble husband ; having unfortunately captivated 
a worthless king. Malone. 
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If heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer Kfci 

And able means, we had not parted thus. 

These are the whole contents :— rAnd, good my lord, 

By that you love the dearest in this world, 

As you wish christian peace to souls departed. 

Stand these poor people's friend, and urge the king 

To do me tlus last right. 

Cafi. By heaven, I will ; 

Or let me lose ihe fashion of a man ! 

Kath, I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 
In all humility uiito his highness : 
Say, his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world : tell him, in death I bless'd him, 
For so I will.-— Mine eyes grow dim.— Fare wel, 
My lord.— Griffith, farewel.— Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me yet. I must to bed; 
Call in more women. — When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be us*d with honour; strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me, 
Then lay me forth : although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, arid daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more. \_^Exeunt^ leading Kath. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

A Gallery in the Palace. 

Enter Gardinsr, Biahofi of Winchester, a Page with 
a Torch before Hm^ met by Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Gar. It 's one o'clock, boy, is 't not ? 

JSoy. It hath struck. 

Gar, These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for delights;^ times to repair our nature 
With comforting repose,* and not for us J 

^ Not fir delights ;"] Gardiner fahnself 19 not much delighted. 
The dehght at which he hints, seems to be the King's diversioi>> 
which keeps him in attendance, yohnton. 

* These should be hours — 
— ^ times ta repair our nature 
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To waste these times,— Good hour of night, sir Tho- 
mas! 
Whither so late ? 

Lov, Came you from the king, my lord ? 

Gar, I did, sir Thomas ; and left him at primero* 
With the duke of Suffolk. 

Z,ov. I must to him too, 

Before he go to bed. I *H take my leave. 

Gar. Not yet, sir Thomas Lovell. What *s the matter ? 
It seems, you are in haste ; an if there be 
No great offence belongs to 't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late business :^ Affairs, that walk 
(As, they say, spirits do,) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the business 
That seeks despatch by day. 

1.0V. My lord, I love you; 

And durst commend a secret to your ear 
Much weightier than this wo»k.' The queen 's in labour, 
They say, in great extremity ; and fear'd> 
She *11 with the labour end. 

Gar. The fruit, she goes with, 

I pray for heartily ; that it may find 
Good time, and live: but for the stock, sir Thomas, 
I^wish it grubb'd up now. 

Lov. Methinks, I could 

Cry the amen ; and yet my conscience says 
She 's a good creature, and, sweet lady, does 

With comforting repose,'] Hence, perhaps, the following pas- 
sage in the fifth Act of Rowe's Fair Penitent. ScloUo is the 
speaker: ' , * . 

•* This dead of night, this silent hour of darkness, 
•* Nature for rest orclain'd and soft repose." Steevens. 
6 — at primero — ] Primero and Primavista, two games at 
cards, H. I. Primeray Prifnavista. La Primiere, G. Prime, f. 
Prime wue. Primum, et primum visumy that is, first,, and first 
seen: because he that can show such an order of cards first, wins 
the game. Minsheu's Guide into Tonguesy col. 575. Grey, 
So, in Woman '* a Weathercock, 1612 : 

** Come will your worship make one at primero P^ 
Again, in the Preface to The Rival Friends, 1632 : " — when it 
may be, some of our butterfly judgments expected a set at maw 
or prim,avista ffom them, *^ Steepens. 

' Some touch of your late business:'] Some hint of th« business 
that keeps you awake so late. Johnson. 
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Deserve our better wishes. 

Gar. But, sir, sir^ — 

Hear me, sir Thomas : You are a gentleman 
Of mine own way j^ I know you wise, religious;. 
And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be wellr— 
'Twill not, sir Thomas Lovell, take 't of me, 
Till Cranmer, Croriiwell, her two hands, and she, 
Sleep in their graves. 

Z.OV. Now, sir, you speak of two 

The most remarked i' the kingdom. As for Cromwellj— 
Beside that of the jewel-house, he 's made* master 
O' the rolls, and the king's secretary ; further, sir. 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments,^ 
With which the time will load him : The archbishop 
Is the king's hand, and tongue; And who dare speak 
One syllable against him ? 

Gar, Yes, yes, sir Thomas, 

There are that dare ; and I myself have ventur'd 
To speak my mind of him : and, indeed, this day, 
Sir, (I may tell it you) I think, I have 
Incens'd the lords o' the council, that he i« 
(For so I know he is, they know he is,) 
A most arch heretick,* a pestilence 

8 — — mine ovonvjay/] Mine own opinion in religion. Johnson. 

9 — he 's made — ] The pronoun, which was omitted in the 
old copy, was inserted by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

I Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments, 1 Trade is the 
practised method, the genial course, Johnson. 

Trade has been already used by Shakspeare with this meaning 
in King Richard 11: 

•* Some way of common traded 
See Vol. Vin, p. 89, n. 5. Steevens, 
2 • / have 

Xncenskl the lords o' the council^ that he is &c. 
A w/ist arch heretici,"] This passage, according to the old el- 
liptical mode of writing, may mean — I have incens'd the lords of 
the council,ybr that he is, i e. because. Steevens, 

I have roused the lords of the council by suggesting to them 
that he is a most arch beretick : 1 have thus incited them against 
him. Malone. 

Incensed, I believe, in this instance^ and some others, only meaas 
prompted, set on. So, in King Richard III.' 

*« Think you, mv lord, this little prating York 

'* Was not incensed by his subtle mother ?" Stencnt* 
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That does infect the land : with which they moved. 
Have broken with the king ;^ who hath so far 
Given ear to our complaint, (of his great grace 
And princely care ; foreseeing those fell mischiefs 
Our reasons laid before him,) he hath commanded, '^ 
To-morrow morning to the council-board 
He be convented.* He 's a rank weed, sir Thomas, 
And we must root him out. From your affairs 
I hinder you too long : good night, sir Thomas. 

Lfrv, Many good nights, my lord; I rest your servant. 

\Exeunt Gau. and Page. 

Aa LovELL i% going outy enter the King, and the 
Duke o/* Suffolk. 

if. Hen, Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
My mind *s not on 't, you are too hard for me. 

Suf, Sir, I did never win of you before. 

K, Hen. But little, Charles; 
Nor shall not, when my fancy 's on my play.— 
Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the news ? 

Lov, I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I sent your message ; who retum'd her thanks 
In the greatest humbleness, and desir'd your highness 
Most heartily to pray for her. 

K. Hen, What say'st thou ? ha ! 

To pray for her ? what, is she crying out ? 

Lov, So said her woman ; and that her sufferance made 
Almost each pang a death^ 

^ 3 ^.-.broken wiVA the king i\ They have broken silence; told i 

their minds to the king-. Johnson. i 

So, in Much Ado about Nothing.- " I will break with her." Again, I 

in The Two Gentlemen of^ Verona: , 

** I am to break with thee of some affairs." Steevent. 

4 ——he hath commanded,'] Hie, which is not in the old copy, 
was inserted by Mr. Pope. He hath was often written contractedly 
h'ath. Hence probably the error. Malone. 

^ Me be convented.] Consented is summoned, convened. Steeven^, 

* — her sufferance m,ade 
Almost each pang a death. "^ We have had nearly the same sen- 
timent before, in Act II, sc. iii : 

*« — it is a sufferance panging 

'* As soul and body 's severing." Malone. 
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K. Hen, Alas, good lady ! 

Suf, God safely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highness with an heir ! 

JT. Hen, 'Tis midnight, Charles, 

Pr'ythee, to bed ; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone ; 
For I must think of that, which company 
Will not be friendly to. 

Suf, I wish your highness 

A quiet night, and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers. 

K, Hen, Charles, good night.— [JSxiV Suf. 

Enter Sir Anthony Denny. ^ 
Well, sir, what follows ? 

7 Enter Sir Anthony Denny.] The substance of this and the 
two following scenes is taken from Fox's Acts and Monuments of 
the Christian Martyrs^ &c. 1563: 

« When night came, the king sent Sir Anthonie Denie about 
midnight to Lambeth to the archbishop, willing him forthwith to" 
resort unto him at the court. The message done, the archbishop 
speedily addressed himselfe to the court, and commiug into the 
galerie where the king walked and taried for him, his highnesse 
said. Ah, my lorde of Canterbury, I can tell you newes. For di^ 
vers weighty considerations it is determined by me and the coun- 
saile, that you to-morrowe at nine of the clocke shall be commit- 
ted to the Tower, for tluit you and your xhaplaines (aft informa- 
tion is given us) have taught and preached, and thereby sbwh 
within the realme such a number of execrable heresies, that it 
is feared the whole realme being infeeted with them, no small 
contention and commotion will rise thereby amongst my subjects, 
as of ' late daies the like ^as in divers parts of Germanie; and 
therefore the counsell have requested me for the triall of the 
matter, to sufi'er them to commit you to the Tower, or else no 
man dare come forth, as witnesse in those matters, you being a 
counsellor. 

** When the king had said his mind, the archbishop kneeled 
down, and said, I am content if it please your grace, with al my 
hart, to go thither at your highness commandment ; and I most 
luimbly thank your majesty that I may come to my triall, for 
there be that have many waies slandered me, and now this way I 
hope to trie myselfe not worthy of such reporte. 

" The king perceiving the mans uprightnesse, joyned with such 
simplicitie, said; Oh Lorde, what maner oVnan be you? What 
simplicitie is in you ? I had thought that you would rather have 
sued to us to have taken the paines to have heard you and your 
accusers togellier for your triall, Vithout any such indurance. 
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Den, SiT) I have brought my lord the archbishop, 
As you commanded me. 

Bo you not know what state you be in with the whole world, and 
how many great enemies you have ? Do you not consider what an 
easie thing it is to procure three or foure false knaves to witness 
against you? Thinke you to have better lucke that waie than 
than your master Christ had ? I see by it you will run headlong 
to your undoing, if I would suffer you. Your enemies shaU not 
so prevaiile agamst you ; for I have otherwise devised with my- 
selfe to keep you out of their handes. Yet notwithstanding to- 
morrow when the counsaile shall sit, and send for you, resort 
unto them, and \S in charging you with this matter, they do com- 
mit you to the Tower, require of them, because you are one of 
them, a oeonsailer, that you may have your accusers brought be- 
fore ihtm without any further indurance, and use for your selfe 
as good persuasions Uiat way as you may devise; and if no in - 
treatie or reasonable request will serve, Uien deliver unto them 
this my ring (which then the king delivered unto the archbishop,) 
and saie unto them, if there be no remedie, my lords, but that 
I must needs go to the Tower, then I revoke my cause from you» 
and appeale to the kinges owne person by this token unto you all, 
for (saide the king then unto the archbishop) so soone as they 
shaH see this my ring, they knowe it so well, that they shall un- 
derstande that I have reserved the whole cause into mine owne 
handes and determination, and that I have discharged them 
thereof. 

** The archbishop perceiving the kinges benignity so much to 
him wards, had much ado to forbeare teares. Well, said the king, 
go your waies, my lord, and do as I have bidden you. My loid, 
humbling himselte with thankes, tooke his leave of the kinges 
highnesse for that night. 

"On the morrow, about nine of the clocke before noone, the 
counsaile sent a gentleman usher for the archbishop, who, when 
hee came to the counsaile-chamber dooi*e, could not be let in, 
but of purpose (as it seemed) was compelled there to waite 
among the pages, lackies, and serving men all alone. D. Buts 
the king's physition resorting that way, and espying how my lord 
of Canterbury was handled, went to the king's highnesse, and 
said ; My lord of Canterbury, if it please your grace, is well 
promoted; for now he is become a lackey or a serving man, for 
yonder hee standeth this halfe hower at the counsaile-chamber 
doore amongste thera. It is not so, (quoth the king,) I trowe, nor 
the counsaile bath not so little discretion as to use the metro- 
politane of the realme in that sorte, specially being one of their 
own number. But let them alone (said the king) and we shall 
heare more soone. 

'* Anone the archbishop was called into the counsaile-chamber, 
to whom was alleadged as before is rehearsed. The archbishop 
aunswered in like sort, as the king had advised him ; and in the 
end when he perceived that no maner of persuasion or intreatie 
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K, Hen. Ha ! Canterbury ? 

Den. Ay, my good loixl. 

K, Hen, 'Tis true: Where is he, Denny? 

Den. He attends your highness' pleasure. . 
K. Hen. . ^ring him to us. \^xit Den. 

Lov. This is about that which the bishop spake ; 
I am happily^ come hither. [Aside . 

could serve, he delivered thfcm the king's ring, revoking his cause 
into the king's hands. The whole counsaUe being thereat some- 
what «ma2ed, the earle of Bedford with a loud voice confirming 
bis words with a solemn othe, said, when you first began the mat- 
teri my lordes, I told you what would come of it. Do you thinke 
that the king would suffer this man's, finger to ake ? Much more 
(I warrant you) will be defend his life against brabling varlets. 
You doe but cumber yourselves to hear tales and fables against 
him. And incontinently upon the receipt of the king's token, they 
all rose, and carried to the king his ring, surrendring that matter 
as the order and use was, into his own bands. 

" When they were all come to the king's presence, his highness, 
with a severe countenance, said unto them ; ah, my lordes, I 
thought I had wiser men of my counsaile than now 1 "find you. 
What discretion was this in yon thus to make the primate of the 
realme, and one of you in ofHce, to wait atthecounsaille-charober 
doore amongst serving men ? lYou might have considered that he 
was a counsailer as wel as you, and you had no such commission 
of me so to handle him. I was content that you should trie him 
as a counsellor, and not as a meane subject. 'But now I well per- 
ceive that things be done against him maliciouslie, and if some 
of you might have had your mindes, you would have tried him to 
the uttermost. But I doe you all to wit, and protest, that if a 
prince may bee beholding unto his subject (and so solemnelie lay- 
ing his hand upon his brest, said,) by the faith I owe to God I 
take this man here, my lord of Canterburie, to be of all otlier a 
most faithful stibject unto us, and one to whome we are much be- 
holding, giving him great commendations otherwise. And, with 
that, one or two of the chiefest of the counsaile, making their ex- 
cuse, declared, that in requesting his indurance, it was rather 
ment for his triall and his purgation against the common fame 
and slander of the worlde, than for any malice conceived aj^ainst 
him. Well, well, my lords, (quoth the king,) take him, and well 
use him, as bee is worthy to bee, and make no more ndo. And 
with that, every man caught him by the hand, and made faire 
weather of altogethers, which might easilie be done with that 
man." Steevena, 

* — happily --] The present instance, and another in p. 332, 
seem to militate against my former explanation of— /m/yftify, and 
to countenance that of Mr. M. Mason. See p. 309, n. 9. Steevens. 

VOL. XI. Oq 
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Re-enter Dennt, with Cranmer. 

K, Hen, Avoid the gallery. [Lov. seems to stay* 

Ha ! — I have said. — Be gone. 
What I — [Exeunt Lov..flnd DiE,fr, 

Cran. I am fearful: — Wherefore frowns he thus? 
*Tis his aspect of terror. All 's not well. 

K, Hen, How now, my lord ? You do desire to know 
Wherefore I sent for you. 

Cran, It is my duty, 

To attend your highness' pleasure. 

K, Hen. 'Pray you, arise. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I must walk a turn together ; 
I have news to tell you : Come, come, give me your hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what 1 speak, 
And am right sorry to repeat what follows : 
I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, 1 do say, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you ; which, being consider'd, 
Have mov'd us and our council, that you shall 
This morning come before us ; where, 1 know. 
You cannot with such freedom purge yourself. 
But that, till further trial, in those charges 
Which will require your answer, you must take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your house our Tower : You a brother of us,^ 
It fits we thus proceed, or else no witness 
Would come against you, 

Cran. I humbly thank your highness ; 

And am right glad to catch this good occasion ^ 
Most througlily to be winnow'd, where my chafF 
And corn shall fly asunder : for, I know. 
There 's none stands under more calumnious tongues, 
Than I myself, poor man.^ 

K, Hen. Stand up, good Canterbury ; 

Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted 
In us, thy friend : Give me thy hand, stand up j 

9 Tou a brother of us, &c.] You being one of the council, 

U is necessary to.ixnprison you, that the witnesses against you may 
not be deterred. Johnson. 

I Than I myself, poot manljPoor inan probably belongs to the 
Ring's reply. Grey. 
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Pr'jrthee, let 's walk. Now, by my holy-dame. 
What manner of man are you ? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta'en some pains to bring together 
Yourself and your accusers ; and to have heard you 
Without indurance,* further. 

Crati, * Most dread liege, 

The'^ood*! stand on^ is my truth, and honesty ; j^^-^ 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies,* 
Will triumph o'er my person ; which I weigh not,* 
Being of those virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be said against me. 

K, Hen, Know you not how 

Your state stands i' the world, with the whole world ? 
Your enemies 

Are many, and not small ; their practices 
Must bear the same proportion : and not ever* 
The justice and the truth o* the question carries 
The due o' the verdict with it: At what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you? such things have been done. 
You are potently oppos'd ; and with a malice 

^^ '-'-^induranQc^ i. e. confinement. Dr. Johnson, however, in 
his Dictionary^ says that this word (which Shakspeare borrowed 
from Fox's narrative already quoted) means — delay, firocroitinatum. 

Steevens. 
3 77ie g'ood / stand on — ] Though good may be taken for advati' 
tage or gupenority^ or any tning" which may help or support, yet it 
would, I think, be more natural to say : 

The ground I ttand on — . Johnson 
The old copv is certainly right. So, in Coriolanus: 
** Your franchises, whereon you stand, confin'd 
" Into an aug're*s bore." Af alone. 
Ag-ain, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: "Though Page be a 

secure fool, and stands so firmly on his wife's frailty " 

Steepens. 
< "" /, vnth tnine enemies^] Cranmer, I suppose, means, that 
whenever his honesty fails, he shall rejoice as heartily as his ene- 
mies at his destruction. Moloney 

* / 'weigh not,"] i. e. have no value for. So, in Lo^s La" 

hour *s Lost : 

" You vseigh me nct^O that 's, you care ttot for me." 
See King Richard III, Act III, sc. i. Steevens. 

* — and not ever —1 Hot ever is an uncommon expression, i^4 
-^oes not mean never^ but not aiv^ay^l AT. MoMu 
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Of as great size. Ween yow of belter Inck,^ 
I mean, in perjur'd witness, tban your master. 
Whose minister you are, whiiefl here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty eafth ? Gro to^ go to; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger^ 
And woo your own destruction. 

Cran, . God, and your majesty, 

Freteet mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me I 

Jl. Hen, Be of good cheer; 

They shall no more prevail than we give way ti^ 
Keep comfort to you ; and this morning see 
You do appear before them : if they shall chanee, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The best persuasions to the contrary 
Fail not to use, and with what vehcmency 
The occasion shall instruct you : if entraa^es 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your ftpt>eEi! to U3 
There make before them^-'-'Look, the good man weeps 2 
He 's honest, on mine honour. God^s blest mother! 
I swear, he is true-hearted ; and a soul 
None better in my kingdom. — Get you gone, 
And do as I have bid you. — [-&«> Cran.J He has stran- 
gled 
His language in his tears. 

Enter an old Lady.' 

Gent. [within\ Come back ; What mean you ? 

Lady, I '11 not come back ; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldness manners.— Now, good angels 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed wings !• 

K, Hm, Now, by thy looks 

7 — »- Ween jPo« of better btcky"] To w«en is to think, to imagine. 
Thouffh now obsolete, the word was common to aH our an€ient 
writers. Steew^s. 

8 an old Lady."] This, I sappose, is the same old cat' that 

appears with Anne Buileny.p. 350. Steewns. 
9 ■ good angels 

Fly o'er thy royal head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed naings f] So, in Mfnlef, Act III, sc. iv; 
** Stive me, and hover o'er me with your Wings, . 
« You heavenly ^rds !" Steevou: 
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1 guess thy knessage. Is the queen deliver'd? 
Say, ay ; and of a boy^ 

Lady. , Ay, ay, my liege ; 

And of a lovely boy : The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her !*— -'tis a girl, 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Desires your visitation^ and to be 
Acquainted with this stranger; 'tb as li^e you, 
^s cherry is to cherry. 

K. Hen. Lovell,*— 

Enter Lovell. 

Ltw, Sir. 

JT. Hen. Give her an hundred marks. I '11 to the 
queen. \Exit 'King. 

Lady. An hundred marks! By this light, I '11 have 
more. 
An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
I will have more, or scold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl is like to him ? 
I will have more, or else unsay 't ; and now • 
While it is hot, I '11 put it to the issue. \Exeunt. 

SCENE 11. 

Lobby be/ore the Council-'Chamber. 
Enter Cranmer ; Servants^ Door^Keefiery l^c. attending. 

Cran. I hope, I am not too late ; and yet the gentle- 
man. 
That was sent to me from the council, pray'd me 
To make great haste. All fast? what means this ?^-Hoa I 
Who waits there ?^Sure, you know me ? 

D. Keep. Yes, my lord \ 

3ut yet I cannot help you. 

Cran. Why? 

D. Keefi. Your grace must wait, till you be caird for. 

1 ^'-^ blest her!] It is doubtful whether her is referred to the 
Queenor the girl. Johnson. 

As I believe this play was calculated for the ear of Elizabeth, 
I imagine, her relates to the girl. Malone. 

2 Laoell^'^ Lovell has been just sent out of the presence, and no 
notice is given of his return: I have placed it here at the in- 
stant when the King calls for him. Steevens. 

Gg2 
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MnPer Doctor Bavrs. 
Cran, So. 

Butts. This is a piece of malice. I am glad^ 
I came this waf so happily: Tks king 
Shall understand it pveseDtly. [iSa:^ Butts. 

Cran. [aside] *Tift Butts^ 

The king's physician ; As he past aiong^ 
How earnefeitly he cast- hia efta uponi me t 
Pray heaven, he sound not my disgrace! For certain^ 
This is of purpose lay'd) by some that hate me, 
(God turn their hearts ! I aever sought their malice,) 
To quench mine honour : they would shame to make me 
Wait else at door; a fbUow-counseUor, 
Among hoys, grooms, and lackeys. But their pleasures 
Mmt be fulfidrd, and I attend with patience. 

JEntevy at a ivindow above^^ the King^om^ Butts. 

Butts. 1 *11 show your grace the strangest idght,->^ 

K. Hen. What 's that. Butts ? 

Butts. I think, your higltfiess saw this many a day. 

K. Hen. Body o' me, where is it? 

Butts. There, my lord: 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury ; 
Who holds his state at door, 'mongst pursuivants. 
Pages, and foot^ys* 

1(. Hen. Ha! 'Tis he, indeed: 

Is this the honour they do one another I 
'Tia well, there 's one ^bove t1»em yet I had ^001^9 
They had parted so much honesty among them,'^ 

< «-^ at a 'K>ind(m abave^l The suspicioua v^Uoi^ ol' oar fui- 
cestors contrived windows which Qverliooked the inside» of cha- 
pels, halls, kitchens, passages, &c. Some of these convenient 
peep-holes may be still found in colleges^ and such ancient houses 
asv have not suffered from the reformations of modern architec- 
ture. Among Andrew Borde's instructions for building a hotise, 
(see his Dietarit of Stealthy) is the following : ♦' Marty of the 
chambers to have a view into the chapel." 

Again, in a Letter from Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1573: " And if it please her majestie, she may come Ii^ 
tbrmigb my gallerie, and see the disposition of the hall in ja- 
iler time, at a viindovt opening thereunto.** 

Without a previous knowledge of this custom, Shakspeare's 
scenery, in the present instance, would be obscure. Steevens. 

* They Afltf parted €5*c ] We should now say — They Acu/sharedy. 
&c. i. e. had so nuich honesty among them. Stcevens, 
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(At least, good manners,) as not thus to suffer 

A man of his place, and so near our favour, 

To dance attendanee on their lordships' pkasuv^y 

And at the door to, like a post with packets. 

By» holy Mary, Butts, there 's knavery : 

Let tkem alone, and dvaw the curtain cl6se ^^ 

We shall hear more anon. — [^Mo^eUnt. 

Tins COt7MClL-CHAMBER. 

£nter the Zorrf Chancellor, the Duke of Sufvolk, £arl 
of Surrey, Lord Chaipherlain, Gardiner, and 
Cromwell. The Chancellor filacea himself at the up' 
fier:^d of the table on- the left hand; a seat being lejfi 
void aiove him., as for the Archbishop, of Canterbury, 
The rest seat themselves in order on each side. Crom- 
well at the lower end^ as secretary. 

C^aw. Speak to the business,* master secipetary: 
Why are Mfe met in council ? 

Crom. Please your honours, 

The chief cause concerns his grace of Canterhu$py* 

Gar^ Has he had knowledge of it ? 

# -— -dSraw th ^tain close ;'\ i. e. the curtain of the balcony^ 
or upper-atage, where the Ki»g now is. Malone. 

• Chun. Speak to the bminess^l Tht» Lord Chaneellor, though 
ach«ractei?, has hitherto had no place in the Branuuis J^sorue. 
In the last scene of the fourth Act, we heard that Sir Thon^ 
More «ratf appointed Lord dhaneellor: but it ift not be^e^hcKn the 
poet hei^e intiioducetf. Wolsey, by eommand, delWered up i^t 
ieats on the 18th of November, 1539; on the ^th of the same 
ttionth, they were delivered to Sir Thomas More, who snrren* 
dterfed then! on the 16th of May, 1532. Wow the cOncHisiort Of 
this scene taking notice of Qji6en Eli^ftibeth's birth, (which brin^ft 
it down to the year 1534,) Sir Thomas Audtte must necessarily 
be our poet's chancellor ; who succeeded Sir Thomas Morfe, and. 
held H>e seals many years. Theobald. 

In the preceding scene we have heard of the birth of Elizabethy 
and from the conclusion of the present it appears that srt^e is not 
yet christ^ne^. She ^yas born Seplember 7, 1533, and baptized 
on the 11th of the sam^ month. Cardinal Wolsey was CbanceU 
lor of England from September 7, 1516, to the 25th of October, 
1530, on which day the seals were given to Sir Thomas More. 
He held them till the 20th of May, 1533, when Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley was appointed Lor J Keeper. He therefore is the person here 
introduced : but Shakspeare has made a mistake in calling him 
Lord Chancellor, for he did not obtain that title till the January 
after the birth of Elizabeth. Malone. 
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Crom. Yea. 

JVbr. Who waits there r 

/). Keeji. Without, my noble lords ?y 
Gar. Yes. 

D. Kerp. My lord archbishop; 

And has done half an hour, to know your pleasures. 
CAan, Let him come in. 
D. Keep. Your grace may enter now.* 

tCRAN. approaches the Council^Taile. 
brd archbishop, I am very sorry 
To sit here at this prescfnt, and behold 
That chair stand empty : But we all are men, 
In our own natures frail; and^capable* esU-pmrhi^ 
Of our flesh, few are angels:^ out of which frailty, 

1 —«- noble loird*r\ The epithet— «io^/!e shoidd be omitted* as 
it spoils the metre. Steevem. 

• Tour grace may enter now. ] It is not etsy to ascertain the mode 
of exhibition here. The inside and outride of the counciV^ham- 
ber seem to be exhibited at once. Norfolk nithin calls to the 
Keeper vfithout, who yet is on the Hage, and supposed to be with 
Cranmer, &c. at the outside of the door of the chamber. — The 
Chancellor and counsellors probably were placed behind a cur^ 
tain at the back part of the stage, and spoke, but wiere not seen, 
till Cranmer was called in. The stage-direction in the old copy, 
which is, <* Cranmer approachee the council-table," not, *< Cran- 
mer enters the council-chamber," seems to countenance such an 
idea. 

With all the *' appliances and aids'* that modem *eenerv fur- 
nishes, it is impossible to produce any exhibition that abaU pre- 
cisely correspond with what our author has here written. Our 
less scrupulous ancestors were contented to be told^ that the 
same spot, without any change of its appearance, (except per- 
haps the drawing back of a curtain) was at once the outside and 
the inside of the council-chamber. Malone. 

How the outside and inside of a room can be exhibited on the 
stage at the same instant, may be known Irom many ancient 
prints in which the act of listening or peeping is represented. 
See a famous plate illustrating the Tale of GiocondOf and intitled 
Vero e**empio d" Impudicitiay cavato da M. L Ariost^g and the en- 
graving prefixed to Tneifth Nig hit in Mr. Rowe*a edition. 

Stee9enrn 

» ■ and capable 

Of our flesh, few are angels.- 8ic.] If this passage means any 
thing-, it may mean, Jew are perfect vthiie tkey remain in their mor- 
tal capacity; i. e. while they are capable [in a condition] (^ being 
invested with fiesh. A similar phrase occurs in Chapman's ver- 
sion of the sixteenth liiadi 
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And want of wisdom, ^ou, that best should teach vny 
Have misdemean'd yourself, and not a little,^ 
Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chaplains, 
(For so we are inform'd) with new opinions, 

" That is no city libertine, nor capable of theh* govtn.** 
Shakspeare uses the word capable as perversely in JSit^Imw* 
" — — and of my land, 
** Loyal and natural boy, I 'U work the mean 
" To make thee capable.** Steevens. 
The word capable almost every where in Shakspeare means in* 
telligentf of capacity to understand, or quick of apprehension. So, 
in King Richard III: 

" — — O, 'tis a parlous boy, 
•• Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable/** 
Again, in Hamlet: 

" His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, 
•« Would make therti capable /" 
In the same play Shakspeare has used incapabh nearly in the 
sense required here : 

<* As one incapable [i. e. unintelligent] of her own distress/' 
So, Marston, in his Scourge of Villaniei 1599: 
l< To be perua'd by all the dung-scum rabble 
"Of thin-brain'd ideots, dull uncapable** 
Minsheu, in his Dictionary, I617f renders the word by indociUe. 
The transcriber's ear, I suppose, deceived him, in the passage 
before us, as in many others ; and the Chancellor, I conceiye, 
means to say, the condition of humanity is such, that we are all 
bom frail in disposition, and vaeak in our understandings. The sub- 
aequ«nt words appear to me to add such support to this emenda- 
tion, that I have ventured, contrary to irty general rule, to give it 
a place in my text; which, however, I should not have done, had 
the original reading aflbrded a glimmering of sense : 
Vie are all men. 
In our own natures frail, incapable ; 
Of our Jlesh, Jew are angels,' out of vihich frailty. 
And want of wisdom, you, &c. 
Mr. Pope, in his licentious method, printed the passage thus, 
and the three subsequent editors adopted his supposed reforma- 
tion: 

■ we are all men. 
In our ofofi natures frail, and capable 

Of frailty, ^CTo are angels; from tahick Jrailty, &c. Malone. 
I cannot extort any kind of sense from the passage as it stands. 
Perhaps it should be read thus : 
■ wtf are all men. 

In our ovm natures frail and culpable : 
Cf our JUsh fm art attgels. 
That is, few are perfect. AT. Ma9on. 
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Divers, and dangerous; which are heresies, 
And, not reformed, may prove pernicious. 

Gar. Which reformation must be sudden too, 
My noble lords: for those, that tame wild horses, 
Pace them not In their hands to make them gentle; 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur them. 
Till they obey the manage. If we suffer 
(Out of our easiness, and childish pity 
To one man's honour) this contagious sickness, 
Farewel, all physick : And what follows then ? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole state : as, of late days, our neighbours, 
The upper Germany,* can dearly witness. 
Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

Cran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progress 
Both of my life and office, I have laboured, 
And with no little study, that my teaching. 
And the strong course of my authority, 
Might go one way, and safely ; and the end 
Was ever, to do well : nor is there living 
(I speak it with a single heart,* my lords,) 
A man, that more detests, more'stirs^against, J^fi"*^ 
Both in his private conscience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publick peace,* than I do. 
'Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With less allegiance in it I Men, that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, nourishment, 
Dare bite the best. I do beseech your lordships, 
That, in this case of justice, my accusers. 
Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 
And freely urge against me. 

Snf. Nay, my lord, 

That cannot be ; you are a counsellor. 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you. 

1 The upper Germany, &c.] Alluding to the heresy of Thomas 
Muntzer, which sprung up in Saxony in the yews 1521 and 1522 

Grey. 

«-.— fl sinffle heart,'] A heisirt void of duplicity or guile 

Malone. 

It is a scriptural expression. See Jets ii, 46. Heed. 
3 Dtfacert of a publick peace,} Ready— tA« publick peace. 
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Gar. My lord, because we have business of more mo- 
ment, 
We will be short with you. *Tis his highness* pleasure, 
And our consent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 
Where, being but a private man again. 
You shall know many dare accuse you boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 

Cran. Ah, my good lord of Winchester, I thank youi 
You are always my good friend ; if your will pass, 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 
You are so merciful : I see your end, 
*Tis my undoing: Love, and meekness, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition ; 
Win straying souls with modesty again, 
Cast none away. That I shall clear myself, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience, 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more. 
But reverence to your calling makes me modest. 

Gar. My lord, my lord, you are a sectary. 
That 's the plain truth ; your painted gloss discovers,* 
To men that understand you, words and weakness. 

Crom, My lord of Winchester, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too sharp ; men so noble, 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been : 'tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man.* 

Gar, Good master secretary, 

I cry your honour mercy ; you may, worst 
Of all this table, say so. 

Crom, Why, my lord ? 

Gar, Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new sect? ye are not sound. 

< '-"-■^ your painted gloss Sec] Those that understand you, under 
tliis painted gioss, this fair outside, discover your empty talk and 
your false reasoning. Johmon, 

* ' *tis a cruelty i 

To load a falling man.'] This sentiment had occurred before. 
The Lord Chamberlain checking the Earl of Surrey for his re- 
proaches to Wolsey, says : 

« O, my lord, 

" Press not a falling than too far." Stecvens. 
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Crom. Not aoimd^ 

Gar. Not sounds I say. 

Crom. 'Would you were half so hooest'. 

Men's prayers then would seek you, not their fears. 

Gar. I shall remember this bold language. 

Crom. Do. 

Remember your bold life too. 

Chan. This is too much ; 

Forbear, for shame^ my lords. 

Gar. I have done. 

Crom. And I. 

Chan. Then thus for you,* my lord,— It stands agreed, 
I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey'd to the Tower a prisoner; 
There to remain, till the king's further pleasure 
Be known unto us : Are you all agreed, lords ? 

Ml. We are. 

Cran. Is there no other way of mercy, 

But I must needs to the Tower, my lords? 

Gar. What other 

Would you expect ? You are strangely troublesome. 
Let some o' the guard be ready there. 
JLnter Guard. 

Cran. For me ? 

Must I go like a traitor thither? 

Gar. Receive him. 

And see him safe i' the Tower. 

Cran. Stay, good my lords, 

I have a little yet to say. Look there, my lords ; 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a most noble judge, the king my master. 

Cham. This is the king's ring.' 

« Chan. Then thus for you^ &c.] This, and the little speech above 
— " This is too much," &c. are m the old copy given to the Lord 
ChanUferltun. The difference between Cham, and Chan, is so 
slight, that I have not hesitated to give them both to the chancel- 
lor, who on Cranmer's entrance first arraigns him, and therefore, 
(without any consideration of his high station in the council) 
is the person to whom Shakapeai^ ^ould naturally assign the or- 
der for his be infi: committed to the Tower. The Chancellor's apo- 
logizing to the King for the committal in a subsequent passage 
likewise supports the emendation now made, w^h was sug- 
gested by Mr. Capell. Malone. 
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Sur, 'Tis no counterfeit. 

Suf, 'Tis tiie right ring, by heaven: I told ye all, 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rolling, 
'Twould fall upon ourselves. 

J\ror. Do you think, my lords, 

T4ie king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd ? 

C/ia7n, *Tis now too certain : 

How much more is his life in value with him ? 
'Would I were fairly out on 't. 

Cro7n. My mind gave me, 

In seeking tales, and informations, 
Against this man, (whose honesty the devil 
And his disciples only envy at) 
Ye blew the fire that bums ye : Now have at ye. - 
Enter King, frowning on them ; takes his seat. 

Gar. Dread sovereign, how much are we bqund to 
heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince ; 
Not only good and wise, but most religious: 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and, to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respect. 
His royal self in judgment comes to hear 
The cause betwixt her and this great offender. 

K, Hen. You were ever good at sudden commenda- 
tions. 
Bishop of Winchester. But know, I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence ; 

7 This is the king's ring.] It seems to have bfeen a custom, be- 
gun probably in the dark ages, before literature was generally 
diffused, and before the regal power experienced the restraints 
of law, for every monarch to have a ring, the temporary posses- 
sion of which invested the holder with the same authority as the 
owner himself could exercise. The production of it was suffic it- nt 
to suspend the execution of the law; it procured indemnity for 
affences committed, and imposed acquiescence and submission 
on whatever was done under its authority. Instances abound in 
the history of almost every nation. See Procopius de bell. Vandal. 
L.I. p. 15, as quoted in Farnwortli's Machiavely Vol. I, p 9. The 
traditional story of the Earl of Essex, Qiieen Elizabeth, and the 
Countess of Nottingham, long* ctmsidered as an incident of a ro- 
mance is g-enerally known, and now as generally credited. See 
Birch*s Negotiations, p. 206. J^eed. 
VOL. XI. Hh 
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They are too thin* and base to hide offences.' 

To me you cannot reach, you play the spaniel. 

And think with wagging of your tongue to win me ; 

Buty whatsoe'er thou tak'st me for, I am sure, 

Thou hast a cruel nature^ and a bloody. — 

Good man, [/o Crak .] sit down. Now let me see the 

proudest 
He, that dares most, but wag his finger at thee : 
By all that *8 holy, he had better starve. 
Than but once think his place becomes thee not.^ 

Sur. May it please your grace, — 

K, Hen, No, sir, it does not please me. 

s They are too thin &c.] i. e. the commendations above mention- 
ed. Mr Pope, in the former line, changed ^ff«7 to J?affme«, and 
this unnecessary emendation has been adopted by all the subse- 
quent editors. I believe our author wrote — 

*rhey are too thin and bare ; 
and that the editor of the first folio, not understanding the word, 
changed it to base, as he did in King Henry /F*, Part I. See Vd. 
VIII, p. 180, n. 9. Mahne. 

■ But know, I come not 

To hear such flattery nov), and in my presence; 
They are too thin and base to hide offences. &c.] I think the 
pointing of these lines preferable to that in the former edition, in 
which they stand thus : 

■ / come not 

To hear such flatteries novo: and in my presence 

They are too thin, &c. 
It then follows : 

To me you cannot reach : you play the spaniel. 

And think voith vsagging (f your tongue to viin me. 
But the former of these lines should evidently be thus written : 

To one you cannot reach you play the spaniel, 
the relative tohom being understood. Whalley, 

1 think the old copy is right. Malone. 

Surely, the first of these lines should be pointed thus : 
To me you cannot reach, you play the spaniel, — ' 
That is, you fawn upon me, who am above your malice. 

M. Mason. 
In the punctuation of this passage I liave followed the concur- 
ring advice of Mr. Whalley and Mr. M. Mason. Steepens. 

1 Than but once think his place becomes thee not."] Who dares to 
suppose that the place or situation in whicli he is, is not suitable 
to thee also ? who supposes that tliou art not as fit for the office 
of a privy counsellor as he is. 

Mr. Rowland all the subsequent editors read — this place. 

Malone. 
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I had thought^ I had had men of some understanding 
And wisdom, of my council ; but I find none. 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of you deserve that title) 
This honest man, wait like a lowsy footboy 
At chamber door ? and one as great as you are ? 
Why, what a shame was this ? Did my commission 
Bid ye so far forget yourselves ? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counsellor to try him, 
Not as a groom ; There 's some of ye, I see, 
More out of malice than integrity. 
Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean ; 
Which ye shall never have, while I live. 

Chan, Thus far, 

My most dread Sovereign, may it like your grace. 
To let my tongue excuse all. What was purpos'd 
Concerning his imprisonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice ; 
I am sure, in me. 

K, Hen, Well, well, my lords, respect him ; 

Take him, and use him well, he 's worthy of it. 
I will say thus much for him. If a prince 
May be beholden to a subject, I 
Am, for his love and service, so to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him j 
Be friends, for shame, my lords.— My lord of Canter- 

buiy, 
I have a suit which you must not deny me ; j 

That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptism,* 

* That «, &c.] My suit is, that you would be a godfather to a 
fair young maid, who is not yet christened. Mr. Rowe reads— i 

There is, &c. and all the subsequent editors have adopted this | 

unnecessary alteration. The final word hert we should now consi- 
der as superfluous; but we have many instances of a similar ' 

phraseolo^ in these plays— or, the construction may be — A fair 
young maid, &c. you must be godfather [ro}, and answer for her. 
So before, in this play : 

" — whoever the king favours, 

'* The cardinal instantly will find employment \Jor\i 

*' And far enough from court too." 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

** How true a gentleman you send relief [toy* 
Again, in Julius Casar.- 
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You must be godfather,* and answer for her. 

Cran, The greatest monarch now alive may glory 
In such an honour \ How may I deserve it, 
That am a poor and humble subject to you ? 

K. Hen, Come, come, my lord, you 'd spare your 
spoons;'* you shall have 

" Thy honourable ro^tal may be wrought 

" From what it is disposed [/o]." 
See also Vol. VII, p. 351, n. 3, and ft note on Cymbeiine, sc. «h. 
Vol. XVI. Mal<me. 

The superfluous pronoun in the text (if it be superfluous) may 
be justified by the following passage in Romeo and yuliet : 

** I' this reverend holy friar, 

•* All our whole city is much bound to him.** Sfteren^. 

3 Tou m,ust be godfather,"] Our prelates formerly were oilen em- 
ployed on the like occasions. Cranmer was godfather to Edward 
VI. See Hall, fo. 232. Archbishop Warham to Henry*s eldest 
son by Queen Katharine ; and the Bishop of Winchester to Henry 
himself. See Sandf<Mrd, 479, 495. Seed. 

4 ^....^you *d Spare your spoons ;] It was the custom, long before 
the time of Sbakspeare, for the sponsors at christenings to offer 
gilt spoons as a present to the child. These spoons were called 
apostle spoons, because the figures of the apostles were carved on 
thetops of the handles. Such as were at once opulent and-ge« 
nerous, gave the whole twelve ; those who were either more mo- 
derately rich or liberal, escaped at the expence of the four evan- 
gelists ; or even sometimes contented themselves with presenting 
one spoon only, which exhibited the figure of any saint, in honour 
of whom the child received its name. 

In the year 1560, we find entered on the books of tlie Station- 
ers' company, " a spoyne, of the gyfle of master Reginold Wolfe 
all gylte with the pycture of St. yohn.** 

Ben Jonson also, in his Barthohmev) Fair, mentions spoons of 
this kind : *' — and all this for the hope of a couple of apostle 
spoons, and a cup to eat caudle in.*' 

So, in Middleton's comedy of A chaste Maid qfCheapside, 1620 : 
" 2 Gos. What has he given her? — what is it, gossip ? 3 Goa. A 
faif e high standing-cup, and two great 'postle spoons, one of them 
gilt. 1 Pur. Sure that was Judas then with the red beard." 
Again: 

" E'en the same gossip Hwas that gave the spoons .** 
A^ain, in Sir Wm. D'Avenant*8 comedy of The Wits, 1639: 
" — — my pendants, carcanets, and rings, 
^ My chrilit'ning caudle-cup, and spoons, 
" Are dissolv'd mto that lump." 
Again, in The Maid in the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher- 
*' Didst ask her name ?— 
•' Yee, and who gave it her; 
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Two noble partners with you ; the old duchess of Nor- 
folk, 



<« And what they promis'd more, besides a spoon, 
*' And wh&t apo»tle*9 picture.** 
Again, in The 'Noble Gentleman^ by the same authors : 
" I '11 be a gossip, Bewford, 
« I have an odd apostle spoon** 

Mr. Peg^, in his preface to A Forme of Cury, a Roll ^aneieta 
English Cookery, compiled about A. D, 1390, &c. observes, that 
*< the general mode of eating must either have been with the 
spoon or the iingers ; and this, perhaps, may have been the reason 
that spoons became the usual present from gossips to their god- 
children, at christenings." Steevens. 

As the following story, which is found in a collection of anec- 
dotes, entitled Merry Passages and feasts, MSS. Harl. 6395, con- 
tains an allusion to this custom, and has not, I believe, been pub- 
lished, it may not be an improper supplement to this account of 
apostle spoons. It shows that our author and Ben Jonson were 
once on terms of familiarity and friendship, however cold and 
jealous the latter might have been at a subsequent period: 

" Shakspeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonson's children, 
and after the christening, being in deepe study, Jonson came to 
cheer him up, and ask'd him why he was so melancholy : No 'faith, 
Ben, says he, not I ; but I have been considering a great while 
what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my godchild, 
and I have resolv'd at last. I pr'ythee, what? says he.— I' faith, 
Ben, I 'II g^ive him a douzen good latten [LaHn] spoons, and thou 
shalt translate them." 

• The collector of these anecdotes appears to have been nephew 
to Sir Roger L'Estrange. He names Donne as the relater of this 
story. 

The practice of sponsors giving spoons at christening^ con- 
tinned to the latter end of the last century, as appears fi*om a 
pamphlet written against Dryden, entitled The Measons of Mr, 
Bayes*s Conversion, he. p. 14. 

At one period it was the mode to present gifts of a different 
kind. . " At this time," [the first year of Queen Elizabeth] says 
the continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, ''and for manyyeeres before, 
|t was not the use and custome, as nova it is, [1631,] for godfa- 
thers and godmothers generally to give plate at the baptism of 
children, (as spoones, cups, and such like,) but only to give chris' 
tening shirts, with little hands and cufi's wrought either with silk 
or blue thread j the best of them for chief persons were edged 
with a small lace of blacke silke and g^lde; the highest price of 
which for great men's children were seldom above a noble, and 
the common sort, two, three, or four and five shillings a piece.*,' 

Whether oiir author, when he speaks of apostle-spoons, has, 
as usual, attributed the practice of his own time to the reign of 
Henry VIII, I have not been able to ascertain. Probably howe- 
Hh2 
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And lady ttiarquiss Dprset ; Will these please you ? 
.Once more, my lord of Winchester, I charg^e you, 
Embrace, and love this man. 

Gar. With a true heart. 

And brother-love, I do it. 

Cran. And let heav^i 

Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation* 

jr. Hen. Good man, those joyful tears show thy true 
heart.* 
The common voice, I seey is verify'd 
Of thee, which says thus, Do my lord qf Canterbury 
A $hr€'md tum^ and he ia your friend fir ever»^^ 
Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I long 
To have this young one made a christian. 
As I have maide ye one, lords, one remain ; 
So I gfQw atrotnger, you more honour gain. [^Exetmt. 

SCENE HI. 

The Palace Yard, 

JVhise and Tumvll within. Enter Porter, and his Man. 

Fort. You 'If leave your noise anon, ye rascals : Do 
you take the court for Paris-garden ?* ye rude slavesi 
leave your gaping.^ 

ver, he is here ftccarale ; ibr we know thftt eertaift p2ec«ff of plate 
were, on some occftsiens, then bestowed ; HAll, wbb' hmd wHtteil 
a minute account of the christening of Elizahetb, informing 09^, 
that the gifts presented by her sponson weVe a AAildmg cop of 
gold, and six gilt bowls, with covers. Chron. H^. YIII^ fol 21^* 

Maloi^i 

8 thy true heart.] Old copy— A^art*. Gorrecteik by the e& 

tor of the second folio. Malone. 

^^-^-^Parit'garden?] The bear-garden of thai time, yohfmn. 
This celebrated bear-garden on the Bankside was so called 
fh)m R(Aert de Paris, who had a house and garden there in the 
time of King Richard II, Rot. claiu. 16 R. II, dort, ii. Blount^s 
Glossograph. Malone. 
So, in Sir W. D'Avenant's 2Tev)s Jrom PUmouth^ 
« — — do you take this mansion for Pict-hatch ? 
" You would be suitors : yes, to a she-deer, 
« And keep your marriages in Paris-garden P* 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Execration on Vulcan.' 

" And cried, it was a tbreatning to the ^ar*, 
<* And that accursed ground the Paris-garden.^ 
rifhe Globe theatre^ in which Sbakspeare was a performer, stoed 
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t Within,'] Ck>od master porter, I belong to the larder. 
ort. Belong to the gallows, and be hanged, you 
rogue : Is this a place to roar in ? — Fetch me a dozen 
crab-tree staves, and strong ones ; these are but switches 
to them. — I '11 scratch your heads; You must be seeing 
christenings ? Do you look for ale and cakes here, you 
rude rascals? 

Man, Pray, sir, be patient;* 'tis as much impossible 
(Unless we sweep them fmm the door with cannons) 
To scatter them, as 'tis to make them sleep 
On May-day morning ;» which will never be : 

on the southern side of the river Thames, and was contiguous 
to this noted place of tumult aild disorder. St. Mafy Orety's 
church is not far from London Bridge, and almost opposile to 
Fishmonger's Hall. Winchester House was over against Cole 
Harbour. Paris-garden was in a line with Bridewell, and the 
Globe playhouse faced Blackfriars, Fleet-ditch, or St. Paul's. It 
was an hexagonal building of stone or brick. Its roof was of 
rushes, with a flag on the top. See a south view of London, (as 
it appeared in 1599,) published by T. Wood, in Bishop's Court, 
in Chancery Lane, in 1771- Stee^oens. 

'' '■^'•'-^gaping.'] i. e. shouting or roaring f a sense which this word 
has now almost lost. Littleton, in his Dictionary, has however 
given it in its present signification as follows: «« To gape or bawl, 
voci/eror,'* So, in Roscoimuon's Es^ray on translated Verse, as quo- 
ted in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ; 

«« That noisy, nauseous, gaping fool was he." Heed, 

Soch being one of the ancient senses of the verb*-to gape, 
perhaps the '*sraping pig" mentioned by Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice, has hitherto been misinterpreted. Steevens. 

*Pray^ sir, be patient/] Part of this scene in the old copy is 
printed as verse, and part as prose. Perhaps the whole, with the 
occasional addition and omission of a few harmless syllables, 
might be reduced into a loose kind of metre ; but as I know not 
what advantage would be gained by making the experiment, I 
have left the whole as I found it. Steevens. 

9 On May-day morning;'] It was anciently the custom for all 
ranks of people to go out a maying on the first of May. It is on 
record that King Henry VIII and Queen Katharine partook of 
this diversion. See Vol. II, p. 345, n. 3. Steevens. 

Stowe says, that, " in the month of May, namely, on May-day 
in the morning, every man, except impediment, would walk into 
the sweet meadows and green woods ; there to rejoice their spi- 
lits with the beautv and savour of sweet flowers, and with the 
noise [i. e concert] of birds, praising God in their kind." See 
•Iso Brand's Observations on popular Jntigjuities, 8vo. 1777, p. 255. 
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We may asr well push against Paul's, as stir them« 

Fort. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 

Man, Alas, I know not; How gets the tide in? 
As much as one sound cudgel of four foot 
(You see the poor remainder) could distribute, 
I made no spare, sir. 

Port, You did nothing, sir. 

Man, I am not Sampson, nor sir Guy, nor Colbrand,^ 
to mow them down before me : but, if I spared any, that 
had a head to hit, either young or old, he or she^ cuck- 
fU4i€»to\d or cuckold-maker, let me never hope to see a'^chine* 
^3rv**ot^again ; and that I would not for aVow^ God save her. 

[ Within^ Do you year, master Porter ? 

Port, I shall be with you presently, good master pup- 
py .—Keep the door close, sirrah. 

Man, What would you have me do ? 

Port, What should you do, but knock them down by 
the dozens ? Is this Moorfields to muster in ?2 or have 
we some strange Indian ^ with the great tool come to 
Qourt, the women so besiege us ? filess me, what a fry 
of fornication is at door ! On my christian conscience, 
this one christening will beget a thousand ; here will be 
father, godfather, and all together. 

Man, The spoons will be the bigger, sir. There is a 
fellow somewhat near the door, he should be a brazier 
by his face,'* for, o' my conscience, twenty of the dog- 
days now reign in 's nose ; all that stand about him are 

i-^sir Guy, nar Colbrand,] Of Guy of Warrviek every one 
has heard Colbrand was the Danish giant, whom Guy subdued 
at Winchester. Their combat is very elaborately described by 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion. yohnaon. 

3 Moorfieldt to rmster in?'] The train-bands of the city 

were exercised in Moorfields. yohnson. 

^ -'-'^ tome strange Indian — ] To what circumstance tliis re- 
fers, perhaps, cannot now be exactly known. A similar one oc- 
curs in Ram- Alley f or Merry Tricks t 1611 : 

<' You shall see the Strang nature of an outlandish beast lately 
brought from the land of CataiaV 

Again, in The Two J^oA/^-ifinjwcn, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
** The Bavian with long tail and eke long tool." Collins, 

*■ 'he should be a brazier by his Jace,'] A brazier signifies a 
man that manufactures brass, and a reservoir for charcoal occa* 
sionally heated to convey warmth. Both tl>ese senses are under« 
fttood. Johnson. 
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under the line, they need no other penance : That fire- 
drake* did I hit three times on the head, and three - 
times was his nose discharged against me^ he stands 
there, like a mortar-piece, to blow us> There was a 
haberdasher's wife of small wit^ near him, that railed 
upon me till her pink'd porringer fell off her head,' for 

5— ^ 7%flrf fipe-drake— ] A fire-drake is both a serpent, an- 
ciently called a hrenning-draie, or dipsast and a name formerly ' 
given to.;i mil o* the Wisfi, or ignis fatuwi. So, in Drayton's NyMr 
phidia : .. 

" By the hissing of the snake, 

" The rustling of the/re-d^ai^?.*' 
Again, in Casar and Pompeyi a tragedy, by Chapman, 1607^ 

" So have I scene 2i fire-drake glide along 

•* Before a dying man, to point his grave, 

•* And in it stick and hide.** 
Agldn, in Albertus Wallenstein^ 1640: 

*' Your wild irregular lust, wbfch like those /re-i^a^M 

** Misguiding nighted travellers, will lead you 

«' Forth from the fair path," &c. 
A. fire-drake wa« likewise an artificial ^foori. So, in t\Mr Froe 
Gallants^ by Middleton, 1608 : 

" I' but Xi^Lefire-drakeit 

" Mounted a little, gave a crack, and feU.*' Steemfnt. 
A fire-drake is thus described by BuUokar, in his Eacpositor, 
8vo. 1616: «* Firedrake. Afire sometimes seen flying in the night, 
like a dragon. Common people think it a spirit that keepetb some 
treasure hid ; but philosophers afiirme it to be a great unequal ex- 
halation^ inflaitied hetweene two clouds, the one hot, the other 
cold, which is tlie reason that it also smoketh ; the middle part 
whereof, according to the proportion of the hot cloud, being 
greater than the rest, maketh it seeme like a bellie, and both 
ends like unto a head and taile." MtUone. 

6 — to blow tt*.] Read — to blow us up. M, Mason. 

I believe the old reading is the true one. So, in Othello : 

" ■■! ■ the cannon, 

" When it hath blown his ranks into the air — .." 
In another of our author's plays (if my memory does not de- 
ceive me) we have «' — and blow them to the moon.** Steevens. 

7 There was a haberdasher's wife of small wit —1 Ben Jonson, 
whose hand Dr. Farmer thinks may be traced in aifferent porta 
of this play, uses this expression in his Induction to The Magnc' 
tick Lady: " And all haberdashers of small wit, I presume.** 

Malone. 

8 — till her pinPd povv'mgtr fell off her head,] Her pinFd por* 
ringer is her pink'd cap, which looked as if it had been moulded 
on a porringer. So, in The Taming of the Shrew .• 

" Hab, Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. 

'* Pet, Why this was moulded on a porringer,** Malom* 
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kindling sach a combustion in the state. I miss'd the 
meteor* once^ and hit that woman^ who cried out, clubs 1^ 
when I might see from far some fortf truncheoneers 
draw to her succour, which were the hope of the Strand,* 
where she was quartered. They fell on ; I made good 
my place ; at length they came to the broomstaff with 
me,3 I defied them still; when suddenly a file of boys 
behind them, loose shot,^ delivered such a shower of 
pebbles, that I was fain to draw mine honour in, and let 
them win the work:* The devil was amongst them, I 
think, surely. 

Port, These are the youths that thunder at a play- 
house, and fight for bitten apples ;0 that no audience, 

• — the meteor — ] The flre-<lrake, the brasier . yohnson, 
'^""^^ho cried out, clubs!] 0ub9.* was the outcry for assist- 
ance» upon any quarrel or tumult in the streets. So, in The Re- 
negado.* 

•« .1.......^ if he were 

" In London among the chtbt, up went bis heels 

" For striking of a prentice." j 

Again, in Greene's Tu ^oque: ' 

« _ _ Go, y' are a prating j ack ; | 

" Nor is 't your hopes or crying out for c/mA*, , 

" Can save you from my chastisement." WhalUy. ' 

So, in the third Act of The Puritan, when Oath and Skirmish 1 

are going to fight, Simon cries, *« Clubs, clubt P' and Aaron does j 

the like in Titu* Andronieut, when Chiron and DemeU'ius are I 

about to quarrel. | 

Nor did this practice obtain merely amongst the lower class 
of people : for in The First Part of Henry VI, when the Mayor of 
London endeavours to interpose between the factions of the Duke 
of Gloccster, and the Cardinal of Winchester, he says : 

" I '11 call for elubi, if you will not away." M. Mason. 

3 the hope of the Strand,'] Sir T. Hanmer reads— theyt;r/orn 

hope, yohnson. 

8 to the broomstaff with me,"] The old copy has— fo me. 

Corrected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

^^^^^ loose shot,] i. e. loose or random shooters. See Vol. IX, 
p. 104, n. 9. Malone. 
B — the work :] A term of fortification. Steevens. 
^ '"-^ that thunder at a play-house, and fight for bitten apples i\ 
The prices of seats for the vulgar in our ancient theatres were 
so very low, that we cannot wonder if they were filled with the 
tumultuous company described by Shakspeare in this scene. 

So, in The Gul*s Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: "Your ground- 
ling and gaUery commoner buys his sport by the./vwzv," 
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but the Tribulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Lime- 
house/ their dear brothers, are able to endure. I have 



In Wit luithout Money, by Beaumont and Fletcher, is the follow- 
ing mention of them: " — break in at plays like prentices, for 
three a groaU and crack nuts with the scholars in penny roams 
again." 

Again, in The Black Book, 1604, sixpenny rooms in play-houses 
are spoken of. 

Again, in The BellmanU Night Walks, by Decker, 1616: « Pay 
thy twopence to a player in this gallery, thou may*st sit by a har- 
lot.'* 

Again, in the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad Lo' 
xer: 

" How many VKopences you 've stow'd to-day!" 
The prices of the boxes indeed were greater. 

So, in The GuVs Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: " At a new playe 
you take up the tivelvepenny room next the stage, because the lords 
and you may seeme to be haile fellow well met," &c. 
Ag'ain, in Wifwithout Money.- 

** And who extoU*d you in the half-crovm boxes, 
" Where you might sit and muster all the beauties.'* 
And lastly, it appears from the Induction to Bartholomew Fair, 
by Ben Jonson, that tobacco was smoked in the same place : ** He 
looks like a fellow that I have seen accommodate gentlemen with 
tobacco at our theatres." And from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Woman Hater, 1607, it should seem tliat beer was sold there : 
** There is no poet acquainted with more shakings and quakings 
towards the latter end of his new play, when he 's in that case 
that he stands peeping between the curtains so fearfully, that a 
bottle of ale cannot be opened, but he thinks somebody hisses." 

Steevens. 
7 — — the Tribulation o/* Tower-hill, or the limbs o/'Limehouse,] 
I suspect the Tribulation to have been a puritanical meeting- 
house. The limbs of Limehouse I do not understand. Johnson. 

Alliteration lias given rise to many cant expressions, consisting 
of words paired together. Here v^e have cant names for the inha- 
bitants of those places, who were notorious puritans, coined for 
the humour of the alliteration. In the mean time it must not be 
forgotten, that " precious limbs" was a common phrase of con- 
tempt for the puritans. T Warton. 

Limehouse was, before the time of Shakspeare, and has con- 
tinued to be ever since, the residence of those who furnish stores, 
sails, &c. for shipping. A great number of foreigners having been 
constantly employed in these manufactures (many of which were 
introduced from otiier countries) they assembled themselves un- 
der their several pastors, and a number of places of different 
worship were built in consequence of their respective associations. 
As they clashed in principles they had frequent quarrels, and the 
place has ever since been famous for the variety of its sects, and 
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some of them ib Limbo Patrum^^ and there they are lik^ 
to dance these three days ; besides the running banquet 
of two beadles,' that is to come. 



the turbuleoce of its inhabitants. It is not improbable that Shak- 
speare wrete-^the lambg of Limebouse. Steevent, 

The word limb^ in the sense of an impudently vicious person, 
is not uncommon in London at this day. In the north it is pro- 
nounced limpt and means a miscbievous boy. The alteration sug* 
gested by Mr. Steevens is, however, sufficiently countenanced by 
the word tribulation^ if in fact the allusion be to the puritans. 

Rtt90IU 

It appears from Stowe's StaFf>ey that the inhabitants of Tower- 
hill were remarkably turbulent. 

It may, however, be doubted, whether this passage was level- 
led at the spectators assembled in any of the theatres m our aq- 
. thor*s time. It may have been pointed at some apprentices and 
inferior citizens, who used occasionally to appear on the stage, in 
his time, for their amusement. The FaUgrave^ or Hector of Ger^ 
many, was acted in 1615, by a company of citizejis at the Red 
Bull; and. The Hqg hath lost hifi Pearle, a comedy, 1614, is said, 
in tbe title -pag^, to have been publickly acted by certain London 
^prentices. 

The fighting for bitten applet ^ which were tlien, as at present, 
thrown on the stage, [See tbe Induction to Bartholomevj Fair: 
••Your judgment, rascal; for what? — Sweeping the stage? or, 
gathering up the broken apples?** — ] and the words — "which no 
audience can endure," might lead us to suppose that these thun- 
derers dt the play-house^ were actors, and not spectators. 

The Ihnbs of Li7nehouse, their dear brothers, were, perhaps, 
young citizens, who went to see their friends wear the buskin. 
A passage in The Staple of News, by Ben Jonson, Act III, sc. 
last, may throw some liglit on that now before us: " Why* I l^^d 
it from my maid yoan Hearsay ^ and she had it from a limb of the 
school, she says, a little limh of nine years old. -^ An there were 
no wiser than I, I would have ne'er a cunning school -master in 
England. — They make all their scholars play-hoys. Is 't not a fine 
sight, to see all our children made interluders ? Do we pay our 
money for tliis ? We send them to learn their grammar and their 
Terence, and they learn thpir play -books." — School-boys, appren- 
tices, the students in the inns of court, and the members of the 
universities, all, at this time, wore occasionally' the sock or the 
buskin. — However, I am by no means confident that this is the 
true interpretation of the passage before us. Malone. 

It is evident that The Tribulation, from its site, must have been 
a place of entertainment for the rabble of its precincts, and the 
liinbs of Limehouse such performers as furnished out the show. 

Henley. 

The TVibulation does not sound in my ears like tlie name of 
any place of entertainment, unless it were particularly designed 
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Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham, Mercy o* me, what a multitude are here \ 
They grow still too, from all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair here! Where are these porters, 
These lazy knaves ?— Ye have made a fine hand, fellows. 
There 's a trim rabble let in : Are all these 
Your faithful friends o* the suburbs? We shall have 
Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they pass back from the christening. 

Port. An *t please your honour 

We are but men ; and what so many may do, 
Not being torn a pieces, we have done : 
An army cannot rule them. 

Cham, As I live. 

If the king blame me for 't, I *11 lay ye all 
By the heels, and suddenly ; anU on your heads 
Clap round fines, for neglect : You are lazy knaves ; 

for the use of Religion's prudes, the Puritans. Mercutio or True- 
vjit would not have been attracted by such an appellation, though 
it might operate forcibly on the saint-like organs of Ebenezer or 
Ananias. 

Shakspeare, I believe, meant to describe an audience familiar- 
ized to excess of noise; and why should ue suppose the Tribula- 
tion was not a puritanical meeting-house because it was noisy? I 
can easily conceive that the turbulence of the most clamorous 
theatre, has been exceeded by the bellow ings of puritanism 
against surplices and farthingales ; and that our uppet gallery, 
during Christmas week, is a sober consistory, compared with the 
vehemence of fanatick harangues against Bel and the Dragon, 
that idol Starch, the anti-christian Hierarchy, and the Whore of 
Babylon. 

Neither dq I see with what propriety the limbs of Limehouse 
could be called "young citizens,** according to Mr. Malone*s sup- 
position. Were the inhabitants of this place (aln>ost two miles 
distant from the capital) ever collectively entitled citizens? The 
phrase, dear brothers, is very plainly used to point out some frater- 
nity of canters allied to the Tribulation both in pursuits and man- 
ners, by tempestuous zeal and consummate ignorance. Steevens. 

8 '-~~^in Limbo Patruin,'] He means, in confinement. In limJfo 
contiiiues to be a cant phrase, in the same sense, at this day. 

Malons. 
The Limbus Fatrufn is, properly, the place where the old Fa- 
thers and Patriarchs are supposed to be waiting for the resurrec- 
tion. See note on Titus Andronicus, Act III, sc. i. JRteJ. 

9 — running banquet of two beadles, "] A publick whipping. 

yahnson. 
VOL. XI. I i 
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And here ye lie baiting of btimbards,^ when 

Ye should do serviee. Hark) the trumpets sound ; 

They are come alfeady from the christening: 

Go, break among the press, and find a way out 

To let the troop pass fairly; or I 'U find 

A Marshalsea, shall hold you play these two months. 

Port, Make way there for the princess. 

Man, You great fellow, stand close up, or I 'U make 
your head ake. 

Port, You i* the camblet, get up o' the rsdl;* I '11 pick 
you o'er the pales else.^ [£a;cunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The Palace,^ 

Enter Trum/iet9j sounding; then two Mdermen^ Lord 
Mayor^ Garter^ Cranmer, Duke of Norfoi,k> «ttM 
his Marshal* a Staffs Duke 0/ Suffolk, two JVoble- 
men bearing great standingbowh^ for the chriatening 
gifts ; then four JsToblemen bearing a canopy y under 
which the Duchess of Norfolk, godmother^ bearing 
the child richly habited in a mantle^ iJfc, Train borne 
by a Lady: then follows the Marchioness o/'Dorsrt, 
the other godmother^ and Ladies, The Troop pass ouce 
about the stagey and Garter speaks, 
Gart, Heaven, from thy endless goodness, send pros- 

I ~^-^ here ye lie baiting o/" bumbards,] A bumbard is »n ale 
barrel t to bait bmnbardt is to tipple, to lie at the spigot. yohntvL 

So, in Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: " She looks like a black 
bombard with a pint pot waiting upon it.*' 

See The Tempest, Vol. 11, p. 66, n. 8. Steecens, 

a get up o' the rail;'] We must rather read— get up off the 

rail, — or, — get off the rail. M. Mason. 

3 rilpxckyou o'er the pales else,] To pick is to pitch. «*To 

pick a dart," Cole renders, Jacu/or. Dict. 1679. See a note on 
Coriolanus, Act I, sc. i, where the word is, as I conceive, rightly 
spelt. Here the spelling in the old copy is peek. Malune. 

To pick and to pitch were anciently synonymous. So, in Stubbes's 
Anatomy of Abuses, 1595, p. 138: « — to catch him on the hip. 
and to picke him on his necke." Steevens, 

4 The Palace.'} At Greenwich, where, as we team from Hall, 
fo. 217, this procession was made from the ehurch of the Friars. 

Ifeed^ 

5 -«^ standing-bo^ls — ] i. c. bowls elevated on feet or pedestals. 

Steevens. 
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perous life, long, and ever happy, to the liigh and mighty 
princess of England, Elizabeth I 

Flourish. Enter King, and Train. 

Cran. \kneeling\ And to your royal grace, and the 
good queen, 
My noble partners, and myself, thus pray ;— 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye ! 

K, Hen, Thank you, good lord archbishop ;« 

What is her name ? 

Cran. Elizabeth. 

K, Hen, Stand up, lord.— 

\The King kis9eB the Child. 
With this kiss take my blessmg ; God protect thee ! 
Into whose hands I give thy life. 

Cran. Amen. 

K, Hen. My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal: 
I thank ye heartily ; so shall this lady, ' 
When she has so much English. 

Cran. Let me speidc, sir, 

For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they '11 find them truth. 
This royal infant, (heaven still move about her I) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness: She shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 
A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces. 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is. 
With all the virtues that attend the good. 
Shall still be doubled on her : truth sliall nurse her, 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 
She shall be loVd, and fear'd: Her own shall bless hen 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

6 Thank you^ good lord archbishop;] I suppose the word arcA^t- 
shop should be omitted, as it only serves to spoil the measure. Be 
it remembered also.tl^at drchbishop, throughout this play, is ac- 
cented on the first syllable. SteetetU. 
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And hang their heads with sorrow : Good grows with. 

her: 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine,^ what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours: 
God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour,^ 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
[Nor shall this peace sleep with her:^ But as when 

7 _ ^ery man ihall eat in safety 

Under his amn v/we,] The original tbouglit i& borrowed from 
the 4th chapter of the first Bdok of Kings: "Every man dwelt 
safely under his vine.** Steewns. 

A similar expression is in Mieah, iv, 4: <<But they shall sit 
every man under his vine, and under his fig tree, and none shall 
make them afraid.'* ^eed, 

8 From her shall read the perfect ways of honour,'] The old copy 
reads— wajf. The slight emendation now made is fully justified by 
the subsequent line, and by tlie scriptural expression which our 
author pi-obably had in his tlioughts : *« Her vtays are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." Malone. 

Tliiis, already in this play: 

" — Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory — ." SteeffCna. 

By tlu)s€, in the last line, means by those ways, and proves that 
we must read ivays, instead of ^ay, in the line preceding. ShuSi 
read from her, means, shall learn from her. M. Mason. 

9 INor shall this peace sleep with her: &r.] These lines, to the in- 
terruption by the King, seem to have been inserted at some re- 
visal of the play, after the accession of King James. If the pas- 
sage, included in crotchets, be left out, the speech of Cranmer 
proceeds in a regular tenour of prediction, and continuity of sen- 
timents ; but, by the interposition of the new lines, he first cele- 
])rates Elizabeth's successor, and then wishes he did not know 
that she was to die ; first rejoices at the consequence, and then 
laments the cause. Our author was at once politick ai^d idle ; he 
resolved to flatter James, but neglected to reduce the whole 
speech to propriety ; or perhaps intended that the lines inserted 
sliould be spoken in the action, and omitted in the publication, if 
any pi^blication was ever in his thoughts. Mr. Theobald has made 
the same observation. Johnson, 

I agree entirely with Dr. Johnson with respect to the time when 
these additional lines were inserted. I suspect they were added 
in 1613, after Shakspeare had quitted the sta£^, by that hand 
which tampered with the other parts of the play so much, as to 
Itave rendered the versification of it of a different colour fh>m all 
the other plays of Shakspeare. Malone. 

If the reviver of this play (or tamperer with it, as he is styled 
by Mr. Malone,) had so much influence over i^ numbers as to 
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The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoeniX) 
Her ashes new create another heir, 
As great in admiration as herself; 
So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 
(When heaven shall call her from this cloud of dark- 
ness) 
Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour. 
Shall star-like rise, £is great in fame as she was. 
And so stand fix'd : Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the servants to this chosen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him ; 
Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations :i He shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him :— Our children's children 
Shall see this, and bless heaven. 

jr. Hen. Thou speakest wonders.] 

Cran. She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ;> many days shall see her, 

have entirely changed their texture, he must be supposed to hAve 
new woven the substance of the whole piece; a fkct almost in- 
credible. 

The lines under immediate consideration were very probably 
furnished by Ben Jonson ; for 

« When heaven shall call her from fAi# cloud ofdarineMt* 
(meaning the «dim spot" we live in,) is a seeming imitation of 
the following passage in the 9th Book of Lucan (a poet from 
whose stores old Ben has often enriched himself) : 

'—'quanta tub mcu jaceret 

Nostra diet. — Steevetu. 
1 ffU honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and inake nevs nations .*] On a picture of this con- 
temptible king, which formerly belonged to the great Bacon, and 
is now in the possession of Lord Grimston, he is styled imperii 
Atlantici conditor. The year before the revival of this play (1612) 
there was a lottery for the plantation of Virginia. These lines 
probably allude to the settlement of that colony. Malone. 

« She shall Ac, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ;] The transition here from the complimen- 
tary address to Kxngyames the First is so abrupt, that it seems 
obvious to me, that compliment was inserted after the accession 
of that prince. If this play was wrote, as in my opinion it was. 
in the reign of (^leen Elizabeth, we may easily determine where 
Cranmer*s eulogium of that princess concluded. I make no ques- 
tion but the poet itsted here : 
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356 KING HENRY VIII. 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it, 

* Would I had known no more I but she must die. 

She must, the saints must have her; yet a virgin) 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

To the ground, and all. the world shall mourn her. 

K. Hen. O lord archbishop, 
Thou hast made me now a man ; never, before 
This happy child, did I get any thing t 
This oracle of comfort has so pleas'd me, 
That, when I am in heaven, I shall desire 
To see what this child does, and praise my Maker.— 
I thank ye all,— To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good brethren,^ I am much beholden; 
I have receiv'd much honour by your presence, 
And ye shall find me thankful. Lead the way, lords v— 
Ye must all see the queen, and she must thank ye, 
She will be sick else. This day, no man think 
He has business at his house ; for all shall stay. 
This little one shall make it holiday. [^ExeuntA 

And by tho*e claim their greatne**t wt by blood* 
All that the bishop says after this, was an occasional homage 
paid to her successor, and evidently inserted afler her demise. 
How naturally, without this insertion, does the king's joy and 
satisfactory reflection upon the bishop's prophecy, come in ! 
King. Thou gpeakest wonders. O lord archbishops 

Thou *st 7nade me now a man. Never, before 

This happy child, did I get any thing.- &c. 
Whether the king would so properly have made this inference, 
upon hearing that a child of so great hopes should die without 
issue, is submitted to judgment. Theobald. 

* And your good brethren,'] Old copy— j^ou. But the aldermen 
were never called brethren to the king. The top of the nobility 
are but cousins and counsellors. Dr. Thirlby, therefore, rightly 
advised : And your good brethren, — 

i. e. the lord mayor's brethren, which is properly their style. 

Theobald' 

* The play of Henry the Eighth is one of those which still keeps 
possession of the stage by the splendour of its pageantry. The 
coronation, about forty years ago, drew tlie people together in 
multitudes for a great part of the winter.* Yet pomp is not the 
only merit of this play. The meek sorrows and virtuous distress 
of Katharine have furnished some scenes, which may be justly 
numbered among the greatest efforts of tragedy. But the genius 
of Shakspeare comes in and goes out with Katharine. Every 
other part may be easily conceived and easily written. Johnson. 

* Chetwood says that, during one season, it was exhibit W 75 times. Steevens, 
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EPILOGUE. 



*Tis ten to one, this play can never please 
All that are here : Some come to take their ease^ 
And sleep an act or two; but those, we fear, 
We have frighted with our trumpets; so, His clear, 
They '11 say, 'tis naught: others, to hear the city 
Abus'd extremely, and to cry, — that '« witty! 
Which we have not done neither: tl)at;> I fear, 
All the expected good we are like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 
The merciful construction of good women ; 
For such a one we shbw'd them;* If they smile,* 
And say, 'twill do, I know, within a while 

5 — such a one me shov)*d them;'] In the character of Katha- 
rine Johnson. 

6 «_ jf they sTtiile, &c.] This thought is too much hacknied 
It had been used already in the Epilogues to Js you Like it and 
The Second Part of King 'Henry IV. Steeoen*. 

Though it is very difficult to decide whether short pieces be ge- 
nuine or spurious, yet I cannot restrain myself from expressing 
my suspicion that neither the Prologue nor Epilogue to.this play 
is the work of Shakspeare; non vultus, non color. It appears to me 
very likely that they were supplied by the friendship or officious* 
ness of Jonson, whose manner they will be perhaps found exactly 
to resemble. There is yet another supposition possible: the Pro* 
logue and Epilogue may have been written after Shakspeare's 
departure from the stage, upon some accidental revival of the 
play, and there will then be reason for imagining that Ihe writer, 
whoever he was, intended no great kindness to him, this play be- 
ing recommended by a subtle and covert censure of his other 
works. There is in Shakspeare so much of fool and fight f 
« , , ■ the fellow, 

•* In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow,** 
appears so oflen in his drama, that 1 think it not very likely that 
he would have animadverted so severely on himself. All this, 
however, must be received as .very dubious, since we know not 
the exact date of this or the other plays, and cannot tell hoiv our 
author might have changed his practice or opinions, yohmon. 

Dr. Johnson *s conjecture, thus cautiously stated, has been since 
strongly confirmed by Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, p. 196, by which it 
appears that this play was revived in 1613, at which time without 
doubt the Prologue and Epilogue were added by Ben Jonson, or 
some other person. On the subject of every one of our author's 
historical pieces, except this, 1 believe a play had been written, 
before he commenced a dramatick poet. See the Essay at the end 
of Tlie Third Part of King Henry VI, Malone. 
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358 EPILOGUE, 

All the best men are ours; for 'tis ill hap, 
If they hold, when their ladies bid them clap. 

I entireV ag^rec m opinion with Dr. Johnson, that Ben Jonson 
wrote the Prologue and Epilogue to this play. Shakspeare had, a 
little before, assisted him in hi%Sefamuf and B^ was too proud 
to receive assistance without returning it. It is probable, that he 
drew up the directions for the parade at the chrittening, &c. which 
his employment at court would teach him, and Shakspeare must 
be ignorant of. 1 think, I now and then perceive his hand in the 
dialogue. 

It appears from Stowe, that Robert Greene wrote somewhat 
on this subject. Fanner. 

In support of Dr. Johnson's opinion it may not be amiss to 
quote the following lines from old Ben's Prologue to bis E'oery 
Man in his ffutnour,- 

" To make a child new swaddled, to proceed 
" Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
** Past threescore years: or with three rusty swords, 
** And help of some few foot-and-half-foot words, 
«* Fight over York and Lancaster's long wars, 
••And in the tyring-house," &c. Steevens. 

The historical dramas are now concluded, of which the two 
Parts 'of i7<?ary the Fourth, and ffimry the Fifth, are among the 
happiest of our author's compositions; Knd, King yohn, Richard 
the THiirdi and Henry the Eighth, deservedly stand in the second 
class. Those whose curiosity would refer the historical scenes to 
their original, may consult Holinshed, and sometimes Hall : from 
HoUnshed Shakspeare has often inserted whole speeches, with 
no more alteration than was necessary to the numbers of his 
verse. To transcribe them into the margin was unnecessary, be- 
cause the original is easily examined, and they are seldom less 
perspicuous in the poet than in the historian. 

To play histories, or to exhibit a succession of events by action 
and dialogue, was a common entertainment among our rude an- 
cestors upon great festivities. The parish clerks once performed 
at Clerkenwell a play which lasted three days, containing The 
History of the World Johmon^ •' *'^' 

It appears from more than one MS. in the British Museum, 
that the tradesmen of Chester were three t/oy* employed in the rp- 
presentfttion of their twenty -four Whitsun plays or mysteries. The 
like performances at Coventry must have taken up a longer time, 
as they are no less than forty in nuipber. The exhibition of 
them began on Corpus Christi day, whic^ was (according to Dug- 
dale) one of their ancient fairs. See the Harleian MSS. No. 2013, 
2124, 2125, and MS. Cot, Vesp. D. VIII, and Dugdale's Warmck- 
shire, p. 116. Steevens. 

EXD OF VOL. XI. 

T. S. Manning, Printer, No. 143, North Third Street. 
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